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MEAT PACKERS STATE THEIR CASE 





Eleventh Annual Convention at Cincinnati Puts the Facts Before the Public as to 
Packers’ Relation to Producer and Consumer 


GREAT GATHERING OF THE TRADE AND A GREAT TIME 





The eleventh annual convention of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association was held at the Sinton Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, O., on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 9, 10 and 11, 1916. 

This eleventh yearly meeting marked the tenth anni- 
versary of the Association’s founding. The fact was re- 
called in impressive fashion by General Michael Ryan, the 
first president, in his speech at the Cincinnati banquet. 
From small beginnings the organization had grown to 
what seemed to him surprising proportions, and now 
united under its banner are representatives of the leading 
manufacturing industry of the country. 

The Association’s patriarch had been absent from these 
annual meetings for several years because of ill-health. 
His perspective was therefore clearer than that of those 
who mingled each year, and who kept so close to things 
that they may not have fully realized the Association's 
true proportions. 

It did no harm to recall the fact that the meat packing 


industry, with its more than a billion and a half dollars’. 


worth of products per annum, was the greatest in the 
country from this standpoint of value of products, and so 
also the greatest in the world. The suggestion was not 
ottered as a cause for pride, but as a stimulant to greater 
endeavors to put the industry where it ought to be in 
public estimation. 

What the public does not know about it cannot truly 
estimate. Therefore the keynote sounded in reports and 
addresses—that the public be fully and rightly and con- 
tinually informed. 

There is no denying the fact that the meat packing busi- 
ness has been the most misunderstood industry in the 
country, as well as the largest. General Ryan was entitled 
to indignant expression in his banquet talk when he re- 
called the common practice of politicians and office-holders 
in attacking the meat trade for vote-getting purposes or 


for mere notoriety. He might have added a reference to 
the circulation-getting tactics of most newspapers along 
similar lines. 

But mere complaint at injustice gets the victim nowhere 
on the road to remedy. So General Ryan very properly 
followed his excoriation of the demagogues with the prac- 
tical suggestion for a permanent and competent Bureau 
of Publicity, which should prepare the facts for the public 
and see that it got them. 

This suggestion had been sounded throughout the con- 
vention sessions. President Krey, in his annual address, 
said that “Consumers should know that every attempt to 
increase cost of production, such as increased railroad 
rates, cost of inspection, burdens of State and national 
regulations, condemnations of carcasses, loss of animals 
on the farm, increased wages, all added to the high cost 
of the animal at market, mean high prices and not high 
profits, all along the line.” 

In its important and significantly-worded annual report 
the Executive Committee began by saying that “It might 
be just as well to include in our report a statement to the 
public which may cause a better understanding of condi- 
tions so far as they relate to the meat business. That is, 
that prices of meat, whether fresh or cured, and the cost 
and selling price of meats and by-products, depend first 
upon the price the slaughterer has to pay for the live 
animals.” 

But attention was called to the fact that, no matter how 
clearly the packer’s position might be stated, it would not 
reach the public through newspaper channels as at present 
constituted. That is, in newspaper parlance, the packer’s 
defense does not make a “good story,” while “roasting 
the Beef Trust,” on the contrary, is “hot stuff,” and “sells 
well.” 

Another phase of this matter of publicity was touched 
upon by Secretary McCarthy, in a speech from the floor, 
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when he drew a startling picttiré Of the $250,000,000 an- 
nual economic loss from animal disease on the farm, and 
the even more, jmportant menace to hitman lives: /fromathe 
same soyyce. 
dangers were something the ‘consumer should Knows» 

The trade might meet and resolve year after year, and 
might protest with all their might, but it would do no 
good without the backing of public sentiment. These 
evils would not be remedied unless public sentiment de- 
manded it. It was, therefore, “up to” the trade to make 
the public acquainted with the facts. 

The mere saving of a ten-million-dollar annual loss to 
the packer through condemnations for animal disease was 
not the object to be attained. That was a drop in the 
bucket compared to the infinitely greater loss occurring on 
the farm. And these losses meant a reduction in the meat 
supply and consequent higher meat prices because of in- 
ability to meet consuming demand. The fact that at least 
one-fifth might be added to the meat supply now available, 
were farm disease eliminated, was pointed to by Secretary 
MeCarthy as worth pounding into the public conscious- 
ness—not to mention the terrors of contagion to humans 
from these same animal sources. 

“Get the consumer interested” was advanced as a key 
to the solution of many of the packer’s troubles, as well 
as the difficulties being experienced by the consumer him- 
self, and by the farmer and the retailer and the other 
links in the economic chain. What hurt one, hurt all; the 
thing to do was to make each see it that way. 

With such practical tendencies marking the convention 
expression, it was not surprising that this was one of the 
most fruitful meetings in the life of the organization. 
The business sessions were as interesting and helpful as 
any ever held, and the speakers offered varied and highly 
valuable advice and suggestions. 

In President Andrew M. Soule, of the Georgia College 
of Agriculture, the Association discovered one of the most 
forceful and interesting speakers it had yet met. Dr. 
Soule, in the coyrse of his revelation of the South as a 
wonderful new source of meat supply, touched upon the 
problems just discussed, After listening to Secretary Mc- 
Carthy’s estimate of economic losses from disease, he told 
the convention that whenever the farmers of this country 
realized that they were losing $250,000,000 a year through 
animal disease on the farm, they would “get up on their 
hind legs and stop it” just about as soon as it could be 
done. “It seems to be up to you packers to make them 
realize it,” said Dr. Soule. 

Packers listening to Dr. Soule seemed to be surprised 
by the statement that Georgia last year was ninth in rank 
of all the States in heg population. His statement that 
there was at least 200,000,000 acres of cheap grazing land 
in the South also gripped those who have been deploring 
the disappearance of our Western ranges. 

His depiction of the Seuth as a meat-producing para- 
dise, with its great climate, long seasons, wide variety of 
forage crops and wonderful feedstuff possibilities—all 
backed up and guaranteed by the wiping out of the cattle 
tick and education against hog cholera—this picture 
seemed to revive the drooping spirits of those who saw 








our supremacy as a meat-producing country fast disap- 
pearing, 

Another problem brought about by the war, and closely 
allied with the problems of the packer—the potash situa- 
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tion—was discussed by F. M. de Beers, of Chicago, in a 
Way that.showed he had hope of American sources of pot- 
ash, atileast partly sufficient to fill our needs without the 
aid of Germany. 

The: importance;of the chemist to the meat-packing in- 
dustry today was newly emphasized in the practical and 
concise paper read by KE. Il. Uhlmann, of Chicago, and 
the packer as an honest business man received a new cer- 
tificate of character in the entertaining address by that 
well-known representative of the brokerage fraternity, J. 
J. P. Langton, of St. Louis. 

A novelty which was as startling as it was promising of 
practical value was the revelation of his “animal flour” 
discovery by the dean of lard-refining experts, W. Bb. All- 
bright, of Chicago. Those who listened to him had the 
novel experience of testing his theory in the taste of a 
fine quality of bread made from this grinding up of lard- 
refining residues. 

The values of the convention sessions may be touched 
upon only in this National Provisioner 
presents in the following pages a complete official steno- 
graphic report of the proceedings, and it should not be 
necessary to say to those interested, or to any forward- 
looking members of the trade, that every word is worth 
reading. 


place. The 


The meeting marked the creation of a new standing 
committee of the Association, growing out of the able 
work done by Chairman Gehrmann and his fellow-mem- 
bers of the committee appointed last year to look into the 
eradication of tuberculosis and other animal diseases. Mr. 
Gehrmann’s concise and pointed report on this subject was 
the starting point of much of the valuable discussion which 
took place at the meeting, and he was continued as chair- 
man of the permanent committee to carry out his recom- 
mendations for a stirring up of public sentiment which 
shall result in State and federal legislation to do away 
with animal disease and its attendant menaces to public 
health as well as economic loss. 


Resolutions were adopted on the subjects discussed and 
already referred to in this résumé. Protest against an- 
other cause of higher meat prices was made—the increase 
in railroad freight charges. Payment by the Government 
to the farmer of indemnity for animals condemned for 
disease contracted because of the farmer’s own fault was 
protested as an injustice to the packer, while the latter was 
not indemnified for similar seizures after the animals had 
been paid for in good faith. Attention of the consumer 
was also called to the fact that a federal tax on oleomar- 
garine meant an added burden to living cost. The Asso- 
ciation also asked the Government for more meat inspec- 
tors, that its plants might not be hampered in present ef- 
forts to keep the public supplied with meat. 

The entertainment features of the convention were as 
delightful as they have been always at these gatherings. 
It was a foregone conclusion that the loyal Cincinnati 
members, many of them founders of the organization, 
would not fall short in their efforts to make the Associa- 
tion’s first visit to Cincinnati a memorable one. 

The plan was characteristic of the “Cincinnati Bunch,” 
as they have come to be called in loving familiarity of 
term. Cincinnati's finest private clubhouse was thrown 
open for the convention smoker, and the first evening was 
a royal round of fun. The annual banquet in the spacious 
Sinton Hotel ball-room was both picturesque and satisfy- 
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ing. Appropriately an “Uncle Sam Dinner,” no pains 
were spared to make the picture perfect, and the speaking 
was delightfully satisfying from the first word of the 
snappy toastmaster to the final “Goodnight” of the beloved 
General Ryan. 

An innovation at this convention was the presence of 
the ladies. Hope was expressed that the new departure 
might be followed in the future to an even greater extent. 
President Krey set the example by bringing Mrs. Krey, 
and about fifty ladies were entertained during the period 
of the meeting under the attentive chaperonage of Mrs. 
Charles E. Roth and her Cincinnati assistants. 

The record of the Association’s officers and directorate 
during the past year was given a hearty stamp of approval 
by the convention. Continuing and increasing the value 
of its service to the trade in many ways, the Association 
gives constant testimony of the wisdom of its founding 
and the character of its operation. The new officers go in 
with the confidence of their fellow-members, and with a 
determination to make the A. M. P. A. mean more than 
ever during the coming year, both to members and to those 
upon whom they are dependent. 


Officers for the Ensuing Year. 


The officers for the ensuing year are: 
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President—Albert T. 
York, N. Y. 


Vice-president—k,. Frederick 


Rohe, Rohe & Brother, New 


Pfund, G. F. Pfund & 
Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary—George L. McCarthy, The 
visioner, New York, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Max N. Agger, J. C. 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


National Pro- 


Roth Packing Com- 
Executive Committee—Howard R. Smith, 
Lamb Company, Baltimore, Md., chairman. 
Charles H. Pittsburgh 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Jones & 


Ogden, Provision & Packing 

James B. McCrea, Ohio Provision Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

T. W. Taliaferro, Hammond, Standish Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 

John M. Danahy, Danahy Packing Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

George L. Heil, Heil Packing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. H. Gehrmann, Kohrs Packing Company, Davenport, 
la. 

Fred R. 
il. 

Otto 
W. Va. 


Burrows, G. H. Hammond Company, Chicago, 


Schenk, F. Schenk & Sons Company, Wheeling, 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


First Session 


Monday, October 9, 1916, 1:30 P. M. 
The Eleventh 
American Meat 


Annual Convention of the 


Packers’ 


Association was 
called to order by the president, Mr. Fred 
Krey, of St. Louis, in the convention hall 


of the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, O. 
THE PRESIDENT: 


Before we proceed, 
we would like to 


have General Ryan step 
up here on the stage with us; we cannot 
do without him. (Applause.) 

(General Ryan here takes a seat upon the 
stage, amid prolonged applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I have the honor to 
introduce to you the Mayor of the city, 
the Hon. George Puchta. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY THE MAYOR. 


MAYOR PUCHTA: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen: We Cincinnatians feel greatly 


honored to have the opportunity of enter 
taining you, the members of the American 
Meat Packers’ Association. (Applause.) 
We fully realize the extent of your great 
business enterprises and how very much not 
only we but this great country is dependent 
upon you gentlemen for some of the neces- 
life. We know that there is no 
question about the feeling of that dependency 
among the people, and | personally know of 
the integrity, loyalty and good feeling that 


saries of 


exists among the members of your great 
organization. The experience and knowl- 


edge, the benefits represented by it, going 
as it into such wide relations in the 
business world, is invaluable. 
Companionship, we have long since been 
aught, is the secret of right living socially, 
and companionship is also a secret of suc- 
cessful business co-operation. That is one 
reason why you come together in these 
meetings. 

Gentlemen, [ am only mayor on the side; 


does 


| have been a business man all my life; | 
have had more experience as a_ business 
man than L have as mayor. I belong to 


some associations, such as yours myself, 
and I know from my own experience what 


some of those associations are doing for their 
members. 

Not so many years ago an impression pre- 
vailed that the only reason in the world for 
having any alliances of busmess was to fix 
prices. I am sure that you gentlemen have 
experiences, as many other organizations 
have, that of the many things that go to 
make it desirable, probably the matter ot 
even talking about prices in many 
never enters into the discussions of 
organizations at all. 

Another thing that 


eases 


these 


[ am pleased to note 


is that I believe that business organizations 
such as yours have done more to elevate 


the standard of ethics in among 
business men, than anything that has bee 
devised up to the present time. 

Another thing that I am pleased to note 
is that our great national government is 
last realizing the benefits and the necessity 
of business organizations such as yours. It 
has only been within the last few days that 
1 saw a report from the chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Hon. Mr. 
Hurley, in which he spoke, in’ connection 
with other things, of the great value and 
advisability of that Feleral Trade Commis- 
sion, as an organization undertaken on defi 


business, 


nite lines of work in a way of suggesting 
methods of accountine in the different lines 
of business and also taking up the sub- 


ject of costs in the same manner, to show the 

sity of doing business 
much has been much 
sary to be done. 

That same organization in its report shows 
that out of 250,000 corporation records pre- 
sented to the Government only about 60,000 
of them were really making money; the 
balance of them were making very little 
money, and some of them did not report 
any earnings at all. 

Now the arganization of corporations is 
the order of the day, and I am sure that we 
as citizens as well as members of other 
organizations can offer no greater encour- 
agement than to hear of the good things 
you have done up to the present time, and 
we wish you every success for your 
tinuance. In no other -way except by organ- 


right. \\ 


done, more is) neces 


con- 


ization can items of cost and efficiency be 
more clearly brought out than by the knowl- 
edge gained by 


the exchange of information 
and ideas 


such as are done here. 


I heard a little story about organization 
the other day that probably might be of 


interest to you. A stage driver was going 
along who had a passenger sitting up on the 
seat with him, and he became quite an ex- 
pert with his whip. He reached out with his 
whip and he could strike a flower on this 
side, strike a daisy on the other, and strike 
a bug, and so on, could strike with his whip 
almost anything that he made up his mind 
to. Finally, in going along on his trip the 
passenger said: “Why don’t you hit that?” 
“Oh, no,” he says, “that is a hornet’s nest; 
that is organized.”  (Applause.) 


A Few Words for Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen, there was a time when this 
dear city of ours led the United States in 
your line of business, but natural conditions 
and circumstances have diverted that re- 
lationship to other centers; but we are still 
very large in this line and the reputation of 
our business in this line has gone far beyond 
our borders. It might be of interest to you 
to have me give you a little bit of experi- 
ence | had this summer while away on my 
vacation, to illustrate that. 

I met an Episcopal minister down in Rhode 
Island. He said: ‘Hello, you are from 
Cincinnati?” [ said: “Yes sir: He said: 
“T think a great deal of that city.” I said: 
“So do 1.” I said: “Have you ever been 
there?” He “T never was there in my 
life, but I will tell you how I got my im- 
pression.” He said: “About twenty years 
ago I was up in the White Mountains, and 
one day we had en the bill of fare at the 
Crawford House an item of Cincinnati sugar 
cured ham, and, you know, I never tasted 
anything so sweet in my life.” When I got 
home, I sent him one. I showed Charlie 
Roth the correspondence I had on that sub- 
ject, and he knows. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, we are very glad indeed to 
have the opportunity of having you with us, 
that you gave us an opportunity of enter- 
taining you. We Cincinnatians have much 


said: 
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of which we are proud in many lines of 


business. We are manufacturers to a great 
extent. We lead the world in many indus- 
tries. Do you realize that in machine tools, 
printing inks, lithographing, laundry ma- 
hinery, fine furniture, soap and a _ great 


many other articles we have led the world 
in those lines of manufacture? 

You will also find in this municipality 
many things which you as visitors I am sure 
will appreciate. In the first place, we have 
a municipally-owned University where we 
ecucate our children from the primary grades 
and give them a college education at home 
We also have a municipally owned railroad, 
the Cincinnati Southern Railroa®?, one of the 
most valuable assets that any city could 
own. Besides, we have a great public park 
system, water works, a brand new hospital 
that we have just completed here, which | 
trust you may have the pleasure of visiting 

as visitors only. 

So I might mention many more of the 
things that Cincinnati can well afford to be 
proud of and to boast of. From my ace- 
quaintance with the local committee in charge 
of my reception, and who are looking after 
the welfare of you ladies and gentlemen, | 
feel that you will know much more of Cin 
cinnati with your view of it in your few 
days’ stay here than you do now, and I be- 
lieve that when your time comes for de- 
parture you will be well impressed with our 
city and with our people. 

I again want to say to you that I extend 
to you a most cordial welcome to our city. 
[ hope that the deliberations of your con 
vention will not only be pleasant and inter- 
esting, but I trust they will very 
profitable to all of you. | also hope this 
may give you an opportunity to bind and 
cement even more closely the many friend 
ships that already exist among your mem- 
bership, and I also hope that it may be the 
means of helping you to form new friend- 
ships, and I trust that when you go back to 
vour homes that you will remember Cincin- 


also he 


nati, that you will remember our people 
and that your pleasant trip and sta) here 
may be one that will long remain in your 


minds, in your hearts and in your pleasant 
memories. 

Gentlemen, I bid you welcome. 
applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: On behalf of | the 
members of this Association, Mayor Puchta, 
| want to thank your welcoming 
address. I am sure shall all enjoy 
and profit by our Cincinnati. 1 
thank you, sir. 


The President's Address 


American 


(Prolonged 


you fol 
that we 
visit to 


‘ellow-members of the Meat 

Packers’ Association : 

It is certainly a great pleasure to me to 
preside at your annual meeting, and partic- 
ularly in good old Cincinnati, where there are 
sO many of our dearest, warmest-hearted 
members. ‘To be invited to enjoy the hospi- 
tality of Cincinnati is an honor of which any 
organization should be proud, but this is 
particularly true of us, because Cincinnati 
vas practically the birthplace of the modern 
iork-packing industry, and it is still one of 
the most important meat trade centers, de- 
nite the fact that the stock-growing sections 
ave moved Wesward. 

We all have the fondest recollections of the 
sreat Cincinnati delegations which have at- 
tended our previous conventions, and we know 
what is in store for us here, now that we have 
opened proceedings. The only fear I have is 

at you may forget the St. Louis conven- 

m, after this one. 

| want you to know, gentlemen, how much 
| have appreciated the honor of being your 
president, for no greater honor could come 
to a business man than being the president 
of the association which represents America’s 
and most important manufacturing 
industry. I thank you again for this great 
privilege and assure you I will always be glad 
to be helpful to the association, in any way, 

the future. 

his has been a 


largest 


troublesome year for 


THE 


packers in many ways—what year is not? 
No sooner is one difficult problem settled than 
another seems to spring up. This year some 
of the most important of all have arisen. It 
is not my intention to go into detail in this 
respect, as our committees will do so later, 
but I desire briefly to refer to some of them. 


Cost of Livestock Highest Ever Known. 

The cost of raising livestock, and therefore 
the selling price to us, has gone to figures 
which would not even have been imagined a 
few years ago. This is a subject which is of 
the most vital importance to the livestock 
raiser, packer, retailer and consumer. 

EX\very authority agrees that the cost of 
producing livestock is higher than was ever 
known. It follows that the packer, retailer 
and consumer, each in turn, must pay this 
cost of production, for the farmer is entitled 
to his cost charge, plus a reasonable profit— 
and so are the packer and retailer. 

If any of the necessary operations in meat 
production result in a loss, production would 
be reduced to the detriment of the consumer, 
and even higher prices would prevail. The 
hope is that our production of animal feed- 
stuffs will be so increased that cost of feed- 
ing may be lowered. 





FRED 


Packing Co., St. 


KREY 
(hres Jauis, Mo.) 


Retiring President of the Association. 

The railroads have continued their agitation 
for higher freight rates on livestock and meat 
food products, even though they have only 
recently been granted raises which at the time 
they said would be suflicient. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has inaugurated a gen 
eral investigation into these rates, which will 
require at least two years for completion, the 
services of dozens of experts for that time, 


and consequent heavy expense to livestock 
raisers and packers in presenting their side 
of the argument. 


Should this result in increased freight rates 
on livestock and meat food products, the pub- 
lic should know that this increased cost must 
be borne by the consumer, who is already 
staggering under the rising cost of food neces- 
sities. I hope the Commission will not make 
any further changes in the rate schedules. 


High Costs Mean High Prices, Not High 
Profits. 

No vigorous attempt has been made_ to 
exterminate tuberculosis and other infectious 
and contagious diseases except the hoof-and- 
mouth disease, though the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture’ estimates the 
economic loss from this source at $250,000,- 
000 per year. If only half of this vast sum 
were saved in meat food animals, every meat 
price would be reduced because of the addi- 
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tional supply. It is high time that Congress 
gave serious thought to this matter. 

We have been troubled with strikes. In 
this: age of unrest it seems business cannot 
be conducted in an orderly manner. Outside 
agitators, often living in distant cities, must 
disturb conditions upon which depend the 
steady employment of labor and the reason- 
able recompense for capital. Fortunately for 
us most of our employes have “grown up in 
the business,’ have worked for the same con- 
cerns for years, often a life-time, and most 
of them have remained loyal. Packinghouse 
employes are well paid, their needs are ob- 
served and generally they are perfectly sat- 
isfied. 

Consumers should know that every attempt 
to increase cost of production, such as 
increased railroad rates, cost of inspection, 
burdens of state and national regulations, con- 
demnations of carcasses, loss of animals on 
the farm, increased wages, all added to the 
high cost of the animal at market, mean high 
prices and not high profits, all along the 
line. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

THE PRESIDENT: Our next proceeding 
will be to receive the report of the Executive 
Committee. This will be read by Mr. How- 
ard R. Smith in place of the chairman, Mr. 
Burrows, who is unavoidably absent this 
morning. 

HOWARD R. SMITH: Gentlemen, I wish 
to state that the report of the Executive 
Committee has been prepared very carefully 
by Mr. Burrows. Mr. Burrows is recognized 
not only in this section but abroad as a 
literary genius, and this report will be not 
only instructive, .but will be a literary gem. 
Mr. Burrows regrets very much not being 
able to read it; but he has temporarily lost 
his voice. (Laughter.) 


Report of the Executive-Committee 


A Statement to the Public of the Meat 
Packers’ Position. 


To the Members of the American Meat 

Packers’ Association : 

It is needless for us to say to you that, in 
common with other industries, this has been 
both an active and an anxious year for the 
packinghouse trade. Demand for packing- 
house products has gone beyond the normal 
supply, with the result that the buying pub- 
lic, both at home and abroad, has taxed our 
facilities of livestock production. Though 
our plants are equipped to produce even 
larger outputs than those of the current year, 
we have not had a sufficient supply of live- 
stock to meet the world demand. 

It might be just as well to include in our 
report a statement to the public which may 
cause a better understanding of conditions so 


far as they relate to the meat business. That 
is, that prices of meat, whether fresh or 


cured, and the cost and selling price of meats 
and by-products, and the price the slaught- 


erer pays for the live animal are inter- 
dependent. 
These live animals are reduced to meat, 


bone, fats, hides, fertilizer and other prod- 
ucts; and the packer must figure the cost of 
the raw material (the live animal), plus the 
cost of operating and distributing expense. 
Every experience shows that his wholesale 
charge for meat products and by-products is 
not excessive. 

As demand for these products and by-prod- 
ucts increases, so increases the price of the 
live animal to the slaughterer or packer. And 
the beneficiary is the raiser of the animal, and 
he is certainly entitled to share in the ad- 
vantage of this evidence of the workings of 
the law of supply and demand. 

It might be well to say here, in explana- 
tion, that the general public and the press 
are too prone to say that the high prices 
of meat food products represent just so 
much additional profit. to the packer. We 
should make the public understand that the 
packer is paying twice as much for his raw 
material as he did only a few years ago; 
that this entails double carrying charges, and 
with keenest competition, an actual burden 
upon the packer; that the packer is really 
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only the manufacturmg agent and salesman 
for the farmer; and that the farmer, who is 
the producer, is the beneficiary of present 
conditions. He produces and the world de- 
mands. 

We sell for him according to the scale 
of demand. So much for that, but we 
should let the public know that every time 
prices rise the increase does not go into the 
packer’s pocket. 


Labor Troubles Due to Professional 
Agitators. 


had its own 
year. ‘These 


trade has 
during the 


The packinghouse 
“strike troubles” 
have seemed unreasonable, particularly 
where they have broken out. Men who 
have been satisfied with their positions for 
years, have had every opportunity for 
advancement, and who have been upon per- 
sonal terms with their employers, have 
been forced into discontent and uneasiness 
by professional agitators who have gained 
the support of a few malcontents in each city, 
and they have endeavored to disrupt the 
orderly proceedings of business institutions 
which have known no such discord for a life- 
time. 

These attacks, so far, have not been very 
successful, but they indicate the trend of the 
times, when a few agitators may make no 
end of trouble. 

So far as the packinghouse business is con- 
cerned there is absolutely no need for such 
disturbances. Its labor is well paid and sat- 
isfied, and most of the older, established em- 
ployes are on terms of closest personal friend- 
ship with their employers. Many of them are 
stockholders of their companies, and the 
attempt to disrupt this close relationship be 
tween employer and employe should be dis- 
couraged at every turn. 


Livestock and Packinghouse Freight Rates. 


The most important event of the year, so 
far as the packinghouse industry is  con- 
cerned, was the announcement of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that it would 
make a “general investigation into livestoc« 
and packinghouse products rates” in the 


Western territory. This order was later en- 
larged to inelude the entire United States. 
Our members, being subject to so many 
national, state, county and municipal laws and 
regulations, and proposed additional ones by 
the score each year, perhaps did not attach 
as much importance to this order as it de- 


served. It simply means that the Commis- 
sion, with extremely broad powers, will go 


into the minutest details of this question, and 
from every angle. Months, and maybe years, 
will be required in the research. 

The decision as to ultimate rates will de- 
pend upon the evidence and testimony pro- 
duced. Every city and every section has a 
conflicting interest as against every other city 
and every other section. 

For this reason your Committee, realizing 
that it could not properly represent our mem- 
bers, who are scattered from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and from Canada to Texas, and whose 
interests are all competitive, has filed a gen- 


eral protest with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against any change whatsoever 
in existing conditions. It has reminded the 
Commission that large capital investments, 
the feeding of millions of people, and the 


production of tens of millions of head of live- 
stock are based upon present rates and con- 


ditions, and that these should not be dis- 
turbed except upon the ground of public 


necessity and not otherwise. 

We must remind you that while this pro- 
test on behalf of the Association covers the 
whole broad ground that there should be no 
change whatever, yet the Commission will 
pursue this investigation, and each city and 
each section should be represented by its 
ablest talent in combating any further raise 
in transportation rates, either on livestock 
or packinghouse products. For the Associa- 
tion, as such, cannot take part in any con- 
troversy which may arise between city and 
city, or section and section, as its members 
are located in all centres. 

Bear in mind, however, that if the Commis- 
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sion orders increased freight rates on either 
livestock or packinghouse products, or both, 
this will mean increased cost of production. 
And it is our belief that consumers will not 
approve any further additions to the cost of 
producing and distributing the necessities of 
life. 


Annual Attack on Industry by Muckrakers. 


There has been the annual attempt to cast 
discredit upon the industry as a whole by 
the introduction of resolutions in Congress 
and legislatures demanding an investigation 
of packinghouse methods. Though packers 
have been under investigation, indictment and 
regulation for many years, it is still popular 
to charge them with any decrease in the 
price paid for livestock and any increase 
in the price of meat, which charges have 
the effect of giving the public an entirely 
erroneous opinion of our industry. 

Frankly, we are in a way to blame for this 
situation. The public press gives full promi- 


nence to the charges against us, but says 
nothing in our defense. Yet in all of the 


_years of charges and recriminations none of 


those who have made these charges have been 
able to “make out a case.” In referring to 
these matters it must be said that the ani- 
mosity which has been created has been almost 
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entirely against the larger packers. But this 
has had a reflex action against every packer, 
as you know, and operates in your everyday 
business, whether it is large or small. 


Packers Should Give the Public the Facts. 


You yourselves are to blame for not letting 
the press and public know that your business, 
prices and success are dependent upon gen- 
eral business conditions and the prices you 
can realize for your product as well as the 
price you have to pay for your livestock. 

Make the public understand that you take 
the live animal, slaughter it, cool, freeze, 
pickle, prepare, pack, ship and market it; 
that there are such items to be considered as 
credits, loans, handling of by-products, con- 
struction and re-construction of plants, total 
losses from condemnations, and hundreds of 
similar items; and that the average percent- 
age of profit on these, your highly perishable 
produets, is so small that those who are 
looking for the cause of the high cost of 
meat may then look elsewhere than to the 
packinghouse for the reason. 

The farmer who raises the animal must 
get a reasonable profit; the manufacturer 
who turns the animal into meat and who 
distributes it must do likewise; so must the 
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retailer. Let the public understand that and 
there will be much less trouble, even though 
it is hard for the consumer to understand 
why the price of meat has increased to such: 
an extent in recent years. Let him consult 
the cost of feed for animals to make meat 

and he will have a better understanding, 
of the problem. 


Enormous Losses from Animal Disease. 


One of the most influential reasons for the 
increased selling price of meat-food animals 
is the animal losses from preventable dis- 
eases. The United States Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Industry, oné 
of the most efficient aids in agricultural re- 
search, estimates this loss at about $250,000,- 
000 annually. 

The figures are so staggering that nobody 
pays attention to them. It may astonish you 
to know that important committees in both 
the United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives only recently became aware that 
this tremendous economic loss is occurring, 
and that they had not heretofore grasped 
the significance of the situation. 

Because of the direct loss to packers 
through condemnations, and the indirect loss 
caused from lack of livestock supply, your 
convention last year appointed a special com- 
mittee to confer with state livestock sanitary 
boards, to remedy conditions as far as pos- 
sible. This committee will report to you in 
detail, but we would urge upon our members 
the necessity for securing Federal legislation 
which will stamp out other diseases as ef- 
feetively as was done by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry in the case of hoof-and-mouth 
disease outbreak. 


Farmers Were Compensated, Packers Were 
Not. 


Here we must call the attention of our 
members to the fact that farmers owning ani- 
mals affected with rinderpest, or hoof-and- 
mouth disease, were recompensed for their 
losses, even though the animals were con- 
demned in public stoek yards; but packers, 
having animals in adjoining pens, transferred 
after purchase or when the animals were con- 
demned in their plants, were not so recom- 
pensed on the ground that they came under 
the meat inspection law instead of the hoof- 
and-mouth disease law. 

The purpose of the latter law was to stamp 
out the disease, and the law read “regardless 
of ownership and wherever found’; but added 
to this was “under like or similar circum- 
stances.”” The Department used the latter few 
words as reason for deciding that a farmer 
should be paid, but a packer should not. It 
takes some imagination to decide why a man 
should be paid to protect the public health 
if he is a farmer, but should not be if he is a 
packer. 


Harmful Effects of Agitation. 


The per capita consumption of meat by 
people in the United States is bound to be 
affected by the persistent campaigns against 
the eating of meat, based on any harmful ef- 
fect it might have from a dietetic stand- 
point. 

The continual agitation from the stand- 
point of economics against the packing in- 
dustry is also having its effect in reducing 
the demand for meat, which will be a great 
detriment to our business and to that of all 
livestock raisers. 

We have all observed on the occasion of 
each newspaper agitation how the effect 
upon the public is immediately registered in 
the falling off of the demand for meat. 


Farmers Are Not Producing the Animals. 


We say to the public that American meat 
packing plants are equipped to take more 
animals for slaughter than we are receiving. 
Livestock has not been produced in this coun- 
try in proportion to the increase in popu- 
lation. Apparently the farmers have thought 
that it was more profitable to sell their 
wheat, corn, oats, rye and other feed-stuffs 
in a bag than in a steer or hog. 

At the prevailing high prices for all kinds 
of meat animals, this is not true. There 
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has never been a time in the history of the 
country when prices for all meat animals 
were as high as they have ranged during the 
last six months. There is one point which 
farmers generally do not seem to have con- 
sidered in comparing the return for their 


grain and other feed-stuffs, when sold as 
such, with what they can realize through 


feeding them to livestock, and that is the in- 
creased soil fertility which follows the rais- 
ing of livestock. 

The housewife should do her meat buying 
personally and know what she is getting and 


what she is paving for. The efforts of the 
various State and Federal bureaus to en- 
courage the production of more and_ better 
livestock on every farm should be actively 
supported. These have made great strides 
in the last few years, and it seems that 


farmers generally are paving more attention 
to this very important side of the business 
of farming. 


Remedy for Livestock Price Fluctuations. 

The packer any violent fluctu- 
ations in the price of livestock which may 
result in unprofitable prices to the stock- 
raiser or feeder, but the remedy for this con- 
dition rests with the regulation of shipments 
of livestock to distribute the supply so as 
to meet the existing demand. 

We are pleased to note that thé Bureau 
of Markets of the Department of Agricul- 
ture has recently set to work a number of 
experts to gather information with the idea 
of bringing the supply of livestock and the 
demand for dressed meat together, with the 
object of preventing sharp fluctuations in 
prices, due to the lack of coordination in 
the marketing of livestock. This will help 
to adjust the situation to a considerable 
extent. 


regrets 


submitted, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Re specttully 


THE 


Committees. 
Gentlemen: Before 
any of please wait just a mo- 
ment. may be interested. 
The president has appointed the following 
committees for convention purposes: 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 


Convention 
SECRETARY: 
you 20 out, 
Some of you 


Appointment 
THE 


John J. Felin, Jobn J. Felin & Co. 
James Craig, Jr.. Parker. Webb & Com- 
pany. 


General Michael 
toir Company. 

George A. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 

John Theurer. Theurer-Norton Provision 
Company. 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: 

James S. Agar, John Agar Co. 

N. O. Newcomb, Lake Erie Provision Com- 
pany. 

C. F. Hammond, Hammond Standish Com- 


pany. 


Ryan, Cincinnati <Abat- 


OBITUARY COMMITTEE 

“Con” Yeager, Pittsburgh Butchers & Pack- 
ers Supply Company. 

O. G. Mayer, O. F. Maver & Bro. 

\. W. Gaddum, The Brecht Company. 

AUDITING COMMITTEE: 

J. J. Dupps, Sr., Cincinnati Butchers & 
Packers Supply Company. 

Gustav Bischoff, Jr., St. Louis Independent 
Packing Company. 

G. Zehler, Jr., Zehler Provision Company. 

These committees will meet at 8 o’clock 
this evening in the secretary’s rooms. 

THE PRESIDENT: The report of the 
Committee to Confer with Government 
Officials will be read by a gentleman whom 
you all know, and know well, who made a 
great deal of money in the past month on 
steel stocks, and who is very close to Mr. 
Schwab. (Laughter.) We used to call him 
‘The Little Giant”; now he is the “Little 
Bull Dog’—Mr. Agar. (Applause.) 


A Remembrance for Ex-President Bischoff. 


JAMES S. AGAR: Mr. President, most 
worthy Gen. Michael Ryan, our secretary, 
Mr. McCarthy, and want to 


gentlemen: I 
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thank you all for your kind remembrance 
and hearty applause, and I am tickled to 
death that this report is not very long. 

We have with us ex-presidents here and 
they seem to be in very good health. We 
have one that is not with us, who we hope 
will be with us next year, and who has 
undergone a very trying operation, our most 
worthy and, next to Gen. Ryan, our senior 
ex-president, Mr. Gustav Bischoff, Sr., of St. 
Louis. (Applause.) 

[ want to thank the president for his 
introduction, and say that some of his intro- 
duction might be true, that physically and 
financially I don’t know that I was ever bet- 


ter in my life. But morally | am slipping 
a little bit. (Laughter.) As the years go 
by | am commencing to realize more and 


more that as we find a gray one, we cannot 
help remembering how good we used to be, 
and we are not as good as we were at one 
time. 





ALBERT T. 
(Rohe & 
President-elect of the 


ROHE 
New York) 
Association. 


Bro., 


Now gentlemen, this committee, which is 
Gen. Ryan, Mr. McCarthy and 
your humble and obedient servant, have to 
report that there have been several matters 
of greatest importance to the industry which 
have occupied the attention of your com- 
mittee during the past year. 


Report of Committee to Confer With 


Government Officials 
the 


composed of 


To the Members of American Meat 
Packers’ Association : 
There have been several 

ereatest importance to the 

have occupied the attention 

tee during the past year. 

been many minor problems, 

you a brief outline of those 

particular interest to you. 
Net Weight Marking Regulations. 

The question of marking net weight on hams 
and bacon where covered with paper for sani- 
tary reasons was again agitated during the 
year, and hearings were held before the De- 
partment of Agriculture to ascertain whether 
any change should be made in the regulations 
now existing, and which do not require that 
the net weight shall be marked. 

Your Committee and others made the argu- 
ment that the marking of net weight on this 
class of product serves no useful purpose, but 
rather tends to become a temptation to de- 
fraud the consumer. This is due to the fact 
that there is a natural shrinkage in the actual 
meat food product from the time it leaves the 


matters of the 
industry which 
of your commit- 
There have also 
but we will give 
which will be of 
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packer until it reaches the consumer, and the 
official net weight marked at the time of pack- 
ing is absolutely misleading to the consumer. 

It is not believed that the Department will 
change this regulation, in view of the fact that 
there has been no demand for such a change 
from the consumer. 

The suit brought against the Government 
in the matter of sausage containing cereal 
has again been appealed to a higher court, and 
the trial date has been set for December 22. 
This court will probably render its decision 
early in the coming year. 


Unfair or Foolish Legislative Propositions. 


A bill was again introduced into Congress 
requiring that the packers pay the cost of 
meat inspection, which now amounts to about 
$3,250,000 annually. As this cost is increas- 
ing gradually, the added expense to packing- 
house operation would be very considerable. 

No action was taken upon this proposed 
law, but the fact that similar suggestions are 
made from time to time indicates that some 
of our law-makers do not consider the fact 
that meat inspection laws are health meas- 
ures, are arbitrarily forced upon the manu- 
facturers, and that in this case the packer 
is given no recompense whatever for the very 
heavy losses in condemnations. 

The question of further cold storage laws 
has also arisen, and as usual the terms of 
the proposed bills are such as would make 
the operation of meat and other food plants 
practically impossible. The authors of these 
bills are not familiar with practical food 
manufacturing problems, and seem to have in 
mind only the idea that large quantities of 
foodstuffs should not be stored for any con 


siderable length of time. They do not take 
into consideration the necessity for a_sutti- 


cient surplus of food supply being on hand at 
all distributing centers, nor do they take into 
consideration the time and facilities required 
for chilling and freezing. 

Your Committee communicated with all of 
the leading ocean steamship companies, and 
made the request that their freight rates be 
expressed in American terms instead of the 
foreign terms which had _ previously pre- 
vailed. <A very large number of the leading 
companies willingly consented to make this 
change at our request, and it is our under- 
standing that this has facilitated the figuring 
of freight rates to a very great extent. Some 
of the English and French companies did not 
fully consent to this change, but the matter 
has been kept before them and it is possihJe 
that they will later agree to our request. 

Sterilized Meat Regulations. 

The question of sterilized meats seems to 
have been settled by the issuance of regula- 
tions which, if put into practical operation, 
should release a considerable amount of very 


desirable product, and under’ conditions 
which will make it possible for small as 
well as large packers to compete for this 
business. ‘ 

Minor matters which have engaged the 
attention of your committee have been the 
regulation and taxation of oleomargarine, 


brands, labels and dies, personal service for 
many of our members who desired advice, and 
assistance and general watchfulness where 
our interests have been most concerned. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Committee to Confer’ with 
Officials, 


Government 


JAMES 8S. AGAR, Chairman. 
THE PRESIDENT: We will now have 
the report of the treasurer, to see if he has 


any money left. (Laughter.) 
Report of the Treasurer 
Mr. AcGeR: I have the honor to present 


the following financial report for the past 
year: 
Cash on hand October 8, 1915........ 
Receipts during year: 
Active membership dues 
paid to October, 1916... .$6,3825.00 
Associate membership dues 
paid to October, 1916.... 2,775.00 
Active membership dues 
paid to October, 1917. 


$164.90 


50.00 
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Associate membership dues 
paid to October, 1917 
Interest on deposits 


100.00 
38.82 


9) 288.82 


72 
PY p4 





Total receipts $9,453 

Disbursements during year: 
Secretary ’s office 
Treasurer’s office 
Annual meeting 
Legal services (Arthur B. 

Hayes) 1,625.00 
Committee meetings (To 

Confer with Government 

Officials) 503.92 
Executive committee 98.40 
Colleetion expense 3.75 
Chamber of Commerce of 

( Ss. 85.00 
Association of Refrigeration 100.00 

SO.386.18 
Cash on hand October 9, 1916 67.54 
$9,453.72 


THE PRESIDENT: What is your pleas- 
ure, gentlemen, with the Treasurer's report ? 

It is moved and seconded that the report be 
referred to the Auditing Committee. If there 
is no objection, it will be so ordered. 

Our next order of business is the “Report of 
Committee to co-operate with State Authori- 
ties in Eradication of Animal Disease.” Mr. 
W. H. Gehrman, chairman. 


Report of Committee on Checking 
Livestock Disease 


Gentlemen : 

The Committee to check condemnation losses 
submits the following report: 

No intelligent movement has been attempted 
in this country in accomplishing anything to- 
ward the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 
The Bureau of Animal Industry under the De- 
partment of Agriculture has done a wonderful 
work in stamping out animal diseases 
from the stock in our country. The heroic 
work, the enormous task of the department to 
stamp out the “foot and mouth” disease last 
year received the unqualified admiration of the 


some 


world. Other diseases have been and are be- 
ing handled in a most thorough and minute 


manner. 


While it may seem that the eradication of 
tuberculosis might be a difficult problem, it is 
really easy of solution. Only a few regula- 
tidus. originated and enforced by the United 


Government, would be 
out the great menace endangering the 
lives of United States citizens on account of 
bovine tuberculosis, and the great economic 
losses caused to the producers and consumers 
of our country, by the destruction of so many 
food animals infected with the disease. The 
United States Government need only adopt 
similar efforts to eradicate bovine tuberculosis 


States necessary to 


stamp 


as it does in foot and mouth and other diseases, 
to accomplish such result. 


Great Increase of Condemnations. 


Let us now examine the real extent of tuber- 
culosis stock and its increase in 
recent Figures on this subject can only 
be obtained from the records of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the Department of Agri- 
culture. For the fiscal year 1905 the per cent 
of condemnations in cattle at all abattoirs was 
0.169; for 1907 it 115 it 
0.632, intermediate years showing a steady in- 
Among hogs even greater 


among live 


vears. 





was 0.563: for was 
crease in proportion. 
increase is shown. 
These percentages, however, 
distributed over the country. 
animals are largely fed on 


are not 
Districts 
ranges and in the 
open per cent of infee- 
tion, while districts where dairying is carried 
infection. Various 
states show 


evenly 
where 
small 


air show a very 


extensive points 
in southern and 
ages of one-fourth of one per cent., points in 
the center of dairying districts show as high as 
6 and 8S 
extensive tubereular lesion. In 
is reported, 

the actual economic loss in 
Some estimate might be 


on show 


western percent- 


condemnations for 
isolated 


per cent. actual 
cases 
25 and even 50 per cent 

A statement of 


dollars is impossible. 
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made in tlre loss of abattoirs under the inspec- 
tion of the Federal Government, by taking the 
percentages of condemnations on the value of 
eattle and hogs in the country. The value of 
cattle on January 1, 1916, was $2,506,254,000 ; 
the value of hogs, $571,890,000, The Bureau 
reports 0.429 per cent. of cattle totally con- 
demned and 0.182 per cent. of hogs totally con- 
demned in the year 1915. 

Had the total value of cattle been submitted 
to inspection, in an abattoir under Government 
inspection, the loss would be over 10%, million 
dollars, $10,752,000, and the hogs 
$1,040,840. This makes a total amounting al- 
most to the loss caused by the foot-and-mouth 
disease, and it continues every year. 

Admitting that only GO per cent. of cattle 
and hogs are subject to Government inspection, 
and that there is a small salvage from grease 
and tankage, the remaining sum is sufficient to 


loss on 
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be most alarming. Also, there is no allowance 
made for the deaths incurred from this disease 
on the farms, or the condemnation of parts in 
inspected abattoirs. 


Growing Danger to Human Life. 


These statistics show beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that the disease among cattle and hogs 
is on the While we have only 
touched on the economic side of the question, 
how about the public health? 

Dr. Koch, the eminent German authority 
on the subject of human tuberculosis, in 1901 
stated that bovine tuberculosis was not trans- 
missible to human 


increase, 


beings. However, decisive 
such infection have not only been 
obtained by the German Commission on Tu- 
berculosis, but by the Royal English Commis- 
sion, as well as Freneh, Dutch, Seandinavian, 
Austrian and American investigators. 
have contradicted this opinion, preving con- 
clusively and beyond doubt that Iituman_ in- 
fection from sources is possible. 


proofs of 


They 


bovine 


The British Royal Commission stated defi- 
nitely that adult human beings can be in- 
fected with the bovine type. even the pul- 


monary form of the disease. The Imperial 


German Commission reported that of S84 chil- 


dren examined by them, 21 to 25 per cent. 
had derived infection from bovine sources. 
The New York City Commission found an 


average of 121% per cent. of all cases bovine, 
while in the Foundlings’ Hospital, where the 
children had been reared cow's 
milk, out of nine cases of tuberculosis result- 
ing in death, four were human and five, or 55 
per cent., were bovine. 

Also study of the 


largely on 


situation revealed the 
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fact that in a Mississippi Valley State the 
district in which disease is most prevalent in 
live stock supplies the largest per cent in 
proportion to population of patients to the 
State Sanitorium for Tuberculosis, and the 
county showing the greatest number of deaths 
from tuberculosis of any in the state is one 
of those most largely infected with bovine 
tuberculosis. 


Put the Blame Where It Belongs. 


These conditions are confronting us. This 
committee has given much thought to thre sub- 
ject as to what means are best to secure the 
aims for which the committee was appointed ; 
that is, the eradication of animal diseases, 
especially bovine tuberculosis among cattle 
and hogs in this country. Judging from the 
increase in loss from year to year, since the 
Government inspection has been enforced, 
sooner or later the Government will be com- 
pelled to place the through condemna- 
tions where it justly belongs. 

This Committee is satisfied that as soon as 
the Government and the States take initial 
steps to stamp out this dread disease, the 
farmers or producers will heartily co-operate, 
or otherwise the condemnations will 
be placed on them. 


loss 


cost of 


Recommendations by the Committee. 


In conclusion, the Committee makes the 
following recommendations : 

The United States Government should re- 
quire a tuberculin test of all cattle shipped 
interstate, used for breeding or dairy pur- 
poses, as well as all hogs used for breeding. 

Some definite plan in each state should be 
worked out for the purpose of requiring a 
tuberculin test on all cattle used for dairy 
and breeding purposes. 

A law should be enacted in every state to 
compel all creameries to sterilize the skimmed 
milk returned to the farmers. 

Every city should pass and enforce an ordi- 
ance requiring that all milk delivered within 
its limits must be from cows that have passed 
the tuberculin test. 

Public sentiment should be aroused in all 
states through the press. speakers, public 
health committees, etc., in order that adequate 
laws be passed. 

When individual states pass such laws, the 
United States Government should co-operate, 
that results may be obtained. 


This matter of eradicating all animal dis- 
eases, especially tuberculosis, is of vital im- 
portance. We recommend that a_ standing 


committee be appointed by the Association to 
continue the work already begun. 

We further recommend that the Committee 
be instructed to draw up a model law for 
suggestion to the states, as a uniform law to 
take care of this matter. Such a law being in 
existence will make it easier for those inter- 
ested to start definite work on this important 
matter. 

Respectfully, 
W. H. GEHRMANN, Chairman. 


Secretary McCarthy Urges Action. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, 
your pleasure with the report‘? 

SECRETARY McCARTHY: Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen: I will move not only the 
adoption of the report, but if you will permit 
me, I will move that the committee be 
continued, and I hope to have a second. (Mo- 
tion seconded.) Now, speaking to this motion 
Which is the house, T don’t know 
whether you are interested in what I have to 
say, but I wish to be heard. 

We go on after year with this same 
problem. The thing is continuous. We say. 
as the report of the committee says, that cer- 
tain things should be done, and it is absolutely 
true that they should be done. The committee 
points out the way in which they should be 
done, and they are all perfectly right. No- 
hody can argue against them. 

There is no reason why you should pay for 
counterfeit or counterfeit cattle or bum 
animals or anything of that sort, any more 
than anyone else pays for something they did 
not purchase. That is true. This report 
shows what the monetary loss is on these ani- 
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which is a considerable thing, but it 
that the menace of those diseased 
animals to the public health is a tremendous 
proposition, 

We have shown by the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee that from an economic stand- 
point the loss in the United States is not less 
than $250,000,000 worth of meat food animals 
every year. The annual production of meat 
food animals in this country, including their 
products and by-products, at this time, amounts 
to about $1,600,000,000, So that you can 
figure that there is an additional 20 per cent. 
that are dying right on the farm. 

Now look at your situation. You have got 
this tremendous financial loss, but that is not 
the only thing. You have got thousands of 
people, and especially babies and children, dy- 
ing from diseases from infected animals, thou- 
sands of them, and you have got 20 per cent. 
of your possibly food supply dying on 
the farm. That 20 per cent. would be enough 
to change every market for meat or by-prod- 
uct in the world, if you could get it, and yet 
nothing is being done. 

Stop and consider the loss. The smallest 
loss is the packers’ loss of $10,000,000 from 
condemnations. There is $250,000,000 loss to 
the farmers; and thousands of lives, particu- 
larly of children. It is a terrible proposition. 
And nothing is being done. 

It is all right this ought to be done 
and that ought to be done, but you give no 
reason why anything has not been done: why 
there has been no kind of constructive work, 
or any kind of work, to remedy this condition. 


mals, 
also shows 


zood 


to say 


Begin with the farmer, and when you get 
up against the farmer, you are up against it 
right. 

Must Get Action Through the Consumer. 


Now this is not only a packinghouse propo- 
sition, it is a consumers’ proposition, and you 
have got to face it. The farmer has influence 
in political affairs and in legislative affairs, 
and you have got to offset him with the con- 
sumer. 

The consumer is not going to stand for hav- 
ing his babies and his family and himself die 
of animal diseases. And how long is he going 
to stand for high prices due to the fact that 
the farmers do not keep pace with this sani- 
tary demand? 

The report of your Executive Committee to- 
day shows a condition which should interest 
you as business men. It shows not only an 
economic loss, it shows a human loss; it shows 
something ought to be done. 

But the packers never will do it. You have 
got to get the consumer interested, and I hope 
in making my motion on this proposition that 
each one of you, wherever you can, will drill 
it into the minds of your consumers and your 
customers that tremendously big 
proposition, not only for the packer, but for 
the consumer. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard how important this question is. Now 
there is a motion made and seconded that the 
report be adopted, and that you also continue 
with this work. Are you ready 
tion? 

(Question put and carried.) 


this is a 


for the ques- 


THE PRESIDENT: There are now only 
three men left on this committee. and I would 
suggest that the committee be of five, inelud- 
ing Mr. Gehrmann: and T am sure that our 
secretary will be both. willing and glad to 
serve, and if there is no objection. it will be 
sO ordered, 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen. Mr. Ar- 


thur S. Pickering, of Cleveland, O.. president 
of the United Master Butchers of America. is 
here today and will address us uno present 
day problems in retail meat marketing. The 
association he represents is our best customer 


and our best friend, next to ourselves. Mr. 
Pickering. (Applause. ) 
Greetings from the Retailers 
MR. PICKERING: Mr. Chairman and 


gentlemen of the American Meat Packers’ As- 
sociation: I feel that we been highly 
honored, and I esteem it a privilege to have 
heen invited to come to your Association meet- 
ing. I feel that 


have 


there is a co-existing rela- 
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iionship between the 
that is neariy 
father and son. 
make it into 
pare it in 

There is no 


businesses. 


packer and the retailer 
akin to the relationship of 
You take the raw material, 
foodstuff: we take it and pre- 
smaller portions for the table. 
great difference between the two 


I have been asked to 
tribulations of the retailer. Why, you know 
them as well as I do. Every one of you here 
Within the sound of my voice knows the trou- 
bles of the retailing business, because we come 
to you to buy stock, and in our little talks 
along the line of buying, we always exchange 
trade grievances, And for that reason I think 
it is a pretty hard matter to bring forth any- 
thing new or anything that would astound you 
in the way of modern problems, because they 
are multitudinous. 

But the greatest of problems today in the 
retail market business can be summed up in 
two words, Delivery and Credit. 

In the first place, you attempt to enlarge 
your business and you reach out for trade. 
It is necessary for you to go to those people. 
either by telephone or by messenger, and see 
what they want to have today. It is neces- 
sary for you also then to prepare it and de- 


present the minor 
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liver it, before the journey from the block to 
the table is done: but sometimes its ways are 
very devious and the meat does not arrive on 


time. What is the consequence? You get a 
scolding through no fault of yours. So De- 
livery is one of the problems. 


At another time, when it comes time to pay, 
there has been illness in the house or a daugh- 
ter needs a particular dress, or some other 
frivolous excuse, and your bill is not paid. 
You talk of these little troubles to your whole- 
valer: every one of the retailers’ problems goes 
to the wholesaler. 

But there is one other problem which seems 
to be waning, and IT am much pleased to see 
that this one has waned. <A many years 
ago—but before I say this, what I am about 
to say reminds me of a story I heard in Charlie 
Schell’s town. It there minister 
of the gospel who went into a barber's shop 
one Monday morning. The barber had been to 
a barber's picnic, or somewhere else, and had 
a little too much to drink and was left with 
a sort of a “hang-over.” During the course 
of the operation of shaving his customer was 


good 


seems Was a 


nicked in the face once or twice, but said 
nothing, fearing if he did say anything he 
might get it worse. At the end of the opera- 


tion he was just about as furious as a man 


could be, and after he got out of the chair and 
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Was about to pay the barber, he furiously said 
to him: “Do you see that? That is the re- 
sult of drink.” The barber looked at him for 
a second and said: “Yes, sah; drink suttonly 
do make de skin bery tendah !” 

What I was about to relate that this 
might hit a tender spot. In my reports from 
all over the country we have found that in the 
last five years there has been a lot of trade 
pilfered from the retailers, and we also have 
found that it was not known by the men who 
owned the wholesale business. I am glad to 
say that retailing by the wholesaler is waning, 
and that wherever this big problem comes up, 
all that is necessary is to meet up with the 
packer himself, and not his employe ; meet him 
face to face, and your troubles, our troubles, 
are ended at that minute. 

I could go on perhaps for a 


was 


week telling 


about the troubles of the retail business: but, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you did not 
come here to listen to my telling about our 


troubles, because you have your own troubles. 
But I want to say to you, I am most happy 
to be with you, and I am most grateful to your 
secretary for inviting me to come and speak 
to you. and I am very grateful to you, gentle- 
for 


men, being so patient with me.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 
A Story by tke Secretary. 
THE SECRETARY: Gentlemen, Mr. 


Pickering’s story reminds me that we are all 
in the same boat, only that we just cannot 
pass the troubles along from one to the other. 

In New York City we have got some very 
stringent regulations with regard to scavenger 


rules. One morning, out in front of one of 
the apartment buildings in New York, there 
Was a garbage can in which the servant was 


putting waste paper. That was not according 


to rule, and the cop comes along and says: 
“What are you doing; don't you know that 
is against the law?’ She looked at him and 


said: “Agin the law?’ Faith, an’ don’t bother 
me wid the law: I have all I can do to take 
care of the Tin Commandments !” 

So, as Mr. Pickering says, the packer has 
his troubles; the retailer has his troubles: 
the live stock raiser has his troubles. I think 
it is a healthy sign that we can come together 
and discuss these problems, which are really 
inevitable, and peculiar to each line of busi- 
ness. The packer cannot reach them all; the 
livestock man cannot reach them all: the re- 
tail butcher cannot reach them all. We each 
have our own troubles, but you will find from 
these discyssions that it will help us all, and 
do us good to get together and talk them over. 


Future of the Meat Industry at Stake. 


Gentlemen, the next speaker is one who 
should have your undivided attention, both 
because of the speaker himself and because of 
his subject. If you will allow me a little pre- 
liminary talk, I want to get this before you 
because of the reports of your committees, who 
realize that the future success of the packing- 
house business depends on supply, the supply 
of animals. 

You frequently talk about the possibility of 
increasing supply in locations where livestock 
is already raised, so it can be done more eco- 
nomically, or where a larger number of ani- 
mals can be put on the same acreage, and so 


on. But the real success, the future success 
of the meat business depends upon an = in- 
creased production. 

One of the most fertile fields for an in- 


crease and one that appeals to everybody on 
first thought, is the South. The South has 
not gone into the cattle raising business hereto- 
fore. or livestock raising, upon a seale which we 
might think is commensurate with its acreage. 
The South is waking up to the proposition; 
it is a wonderful field. I make to vou the 
prediction, as one who is deeply interested in 
this trade, that the South is going to be a 
very important factor in livestock production. 
I do not say that unadvisedly. Already 
throughout the South small plants are crop- 
ping up, and that will lead to larger ones. 

greater opportunity on 
than in the South, and 
and will do to in- 
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crease our livestock production, Dr. A. M. 
Soule, president of the Georgia College of 
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Agriculture, will tell you. 
ure in introducing him. 


I take great pleas- 
(Applause. ) 


THE SOUTH AS AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN 
INCREASING OUR MEAT SUPPLY 


By Dr. Andrew M. Soule, President, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

A nation of meat eaters is confronted by 
the problem of securing beefsteak and bacon 
for breakfast. The established 
custom of long years is about to be interfered 
with, and our standard of living lowered. 
Consternation is abroad in the land, and every- 
one is being blamed for the existence of a 
situation for which the people as a whole are 
responsible. 

It is indeed a grave condition and may be 
said to constitute a national crisis for which 
there is no apparent or immediate remedy in 
sight. The sudden rise in the cost of meats 
and their relative scarcity is not something 
which has occurred over night, but represents 
the culmination of a situation which has been 
developing for twenty-five years. One indi- 
vidual after another has tried from time to 
time to raise the signal flag of danger, but 
they have all been met with either a storm 
of abuse or derision. 

It was hardly thought possible in a country 
of such vast extent that the range would be 
come overcrowded, restricted, and in many sec- 
tions well-nigh effaced by the development of 


tomorrow's 


a more intensive type of agriculture. Never- 
theless, this very thing has happened, and 


hence the decrease in the number of our meat- 
producing animals is likely to continue unless 
the land owners as a whole take vigorous 
action to avert what must be regarded by 
every sane citizen as a national calamity. 

In this connection, it is proper to point out 
that the task will be a very difficult one, for 
Europe has been busy for more than two years 
now destroying her animal food, and even 
should peace be declared immediately, it would 
be several years before she could hope to again 
supply herself with the proportion of meat she 
has heretofore obtained at home. 


Where Relief Can Be Obtained. 


What we can do under the existing condi- 
tions is naturally a question of great impor- 
tance at the present moment. Is there any 
section of the United States from which re- 
lief may be anticipated? Is there any unde- 
veloped section corresponding in some measure 
to the West, in which livestock can be raised 
successfully and economically? If so, may we 
not look for some relief, provided the oppor- 
tunity such a field affords is properly em- 
braced? 

It is my pleasure and privilege to report 
that such a section does exist, and I am grati- 
fied that I am permitted to introduce to the 
public the great new Southeast, a territory 
of marvelous potential resources for the rais- 
ing of livestock, but which was overlooked in 
the great sweep westward which took place 
fifty to one hundred years ago. 

Throughout this period the great territory 
in question has been neglected; its resources 
little studied, and its possibilities ignored. 
Infested by the cattle tick, it seemed an un- 
friendly and unprofitable region to the stock- 
man. But during recent years it has been 
found that this pest could be, relatively speak- 
ing. easily controlled and eradicated, and now 
that approximately 200,000 square miles of 
territory have already been freed forever from 
the cattle tick, and the whole South will in 
a period of five to ten years be rid of it, this 
great cattlemen’s paradise is again attracting 
public attention, and promises to be capable 
of sustaining animal industries on a scale not 
only commensurate with her own needs, but 
which will ultimately afford a very consider- 
able surplus of meat for distribution to other 
parts of the country. 

It is self-evident that if the great area in 
question, with at least two hundred million 
acres of land available for range or semi- 
range purposes had been developed as it could 


and should have been, the present period of 
stress need not have arisen. 


Where the Blame for the Delay Lies. 


As a pioneer worker with reference to tick 
eradication, I am in position to state that it 
has taken twenty-five years of the most ardu- 
ous and persistent effort to make the progress 
in tick eradication indicated above. The 
whole task could easily have been accom- 
plished in five years and the job could now be 
completed in two years were there 
enough money, interest and energy back of 
the enterprise. 

I make this statement advisedly, for I de- 
sire to focus public attention on the fact that 
the opinion of scientists and economists has 
frequently been the subject of jest in 


one or 


too 
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Speaker at the Convention, 

America, Whereas a failure to act promptly 
and with all the power and force which the 
national and State governments could bring 
to bear on this question has resulted in the 
fearful punishment of the people for sleeping 
over the privileges of their birthright. 

Judged from every angle, the South is now 
about to come into her own as a meat-pro- 
ducing section, and is destined, if animal in- 
dustries are properly fostered and developed, 
to become an important factor in increasing 
the meat supply of the United States, and I 
believe I am right in saying that we can look 
with greater hope to this quarter for relief 
from existing conditions than:to any other 
section of our country. 


Advantages of the South. 


The advantages of the South as a meat- 
producing section are not generally known or 
appreciated. I shall attempt to summarize 
them as briefly as possile: 

First, there is a vast extent of territory 
now but indifferently utilized for any purpose, 
which either grows considerable grass or may 
be made to sustain with comparatively little 
effort a very good variety of tame grasses, 
which will provide grazing for from five to 
seven months of the year. 
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The South is fairly well served by railroads 
and it is easy to reach large consuming cen- 
ters with any available surplus. The climate 
is ideal in many respects. There is a gener- 
ous rainfall and in most localities it is well 
distributed. There are numerous springs and 
plenty of shade. In the coastal plains region, 
where running water is not so commonly met 
with, artesian wells will provide an unlimited 
supply of water. 

The growing season yaries from 200 to 300 
days in length. In the winter the thermometer 
seldom goes down to zero; in most sections it 


ranges from 12 to 20 degrees above. Cattle 
ean unquestionably live out the whole year 


round in all this vast extent of territory, as 
well as in any other range territory with 
which [ am acquainted. There is a general 
belief that the summer temperatures are ex- 
tremely oppressive, and that cattle will not 
thrive under conditions. Texas and 
Mexico are maintaining millions of cattle suc- 
cessfully under climatic conditions represent- 
ing a much greater range of extremes of heat 
and cold than ever occurs in the Southeastern 
States. 

Associated with cattle and livestock enter- 
prises all my life, it seems to me that I am 
justified in stating that in so far as climatic 
conditions are concerned, this great new stock- 
man’s paradise offers every advantage. 

Do not conclude from this that shelter of 
any kind is not necessary or inadvisable, for 
such is not the case. It is true that cattle 
ean be carried through the winter without 
protection, and this is more especially true of 
the great coastal plains section than of the 
Piedmont country. Nevertheless, many years 
of observation and experience lead to the be- 
lief that cheap shelters which protect the ani- 
mals in case of violent rains and sudden cold 
snaps, and in which the feeding may be done 
wisely and economically, constitute a wise and 
essential part of the stockman’s equipment. 

Those who are not in position, however, to 
invest money in such structures at the incep- 
tion of livestock enterprise should not let this 
deter them from beginning operations. Any 
country possessing such a long growing sea- 
son as has been indicated may be counted on 
to raise a great variety of feed if the soil is 
properly handled and managed, and this is 
certainly true of the Southeastern States; as 
everyone knows who has in the least fa- 
miliarized himself with the variety of crops 
which may be grown for utilization as pasture, 
winter roughage and concentrates. 


these 


Objections and Misconceptions. 
The average man who vists the South 
rides through in a Pullman palace car. He 
judges of its possibilities from the car win- 
dow. He is not familiar with the character- 
istic red clay land of the Piedmont section 
or of the sandy areas of the coastal plains. 
To him the soil looks poor and unpromising. 

He sees comparatively little livestock and 
that which meets his view does not impress 
him because it represents for the most part 
the native animal left to shift for itself. In 
many instances a sort of natural selection 
is the only thing which has prevented the 
extinction of the bovine race. The South, 
having essentially devoted all of its energies 
to cotton growing has been engaged since 


Oglethorpe’s time in fighting grass as the 
chief enemy of cotton. Naturally, grass is 
not in evidence and the conclusion is er- 


roneously drawn that it will not grow. 

The whole energy of the Southern people 
having been centered in cotton raising, there 
is not that evidence of the growth of forage 
crops of various kinds which would lead the 
average man to believe the soil capable of 
maturing the marvelous variety of food 
crops which can be grown with success and 
profit, and which the invasion of the boll 
weevil is now beginning to accelerate to a 
surprising degree. 

Under diversification the South will blos- 
som like the rose and the whole appearance 
of the countryside will eventually be changed, 
for livestock production requires the cloth- 
ing of the earth, the cultivation of grasses 
and forage plants and the minimizing of the 
areas devoted to hoed crops. 
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The boll weevil will force the farmer to 
diversify and to depend in the future on 
obtaining a part of his money from the sale 
of animals. Hence, the conditions which 
seem so unfriendly and unfavorable to the 
average man unfamiliar with the South can 
and will be remedied. 

In fact, marvelous progress is being made 
in this direction. As an example, I might 
say that Georgia stands fourth in agricul- 
tural production of all the States in the 
Union. One-half of the products of her soil, 
in spite of the fact that she is the second 
largest cotton-growing State in the Union, 
would be classified as diversified crops. 

When you realize, for instance, that over 
a million head of cattle and nearly two and 
a half million hogs have been maintained 
in Georgia during that period when the 
energy of her farmers was concentrated on 
the raising of cotton, and when the cattle 
tick infested practically every square mile 
of her territory, you can imagine the pos- 
sibilities which lie ahead for development now 
that the general use of preventive hog 
cholera serum through the activities of the 
extension division of the State College of 
Agriculture and its county agents has been 
accomplished, and the cattle tick eradicated 
from over fifty counties in a period of five 
years. 

Every race and breed of improved livestock 
worthy of consideration at the hands of 
Georgia farmers may now be imported and 
maintained without fear of loss or injury 
in so far as this abominable and pernicious 
pest is concerned. Surely this represents a 
marvelous transformation in public senti- 
ment which speaks volumes for the future. 

There is an impression that Southern cattle 
are small, due solely to the unfavorable 
climatic and soil conditions. There is a be- 
lief that the soils of the South are es- 
sentially deficient in lime and other mineral 
matters, whereas the presence of these ele- 
ments in the soil, as for instance in the State 
of Kentucky, enables the raising of animals 
of superior merit. 

This conclusion is entirely erroneous and 
utterly without foundation. Twenty-two 
years of service in the South should enable 
me to speak with authority on this point. 
The undersize of our animals is not due to 
a deficiency of mineral matter in the soil 
nor to the inability of the country to raise 
a satisfactory variety of roughage and con- 
centrates, but to the fact that livestock farm- 
ing has been a neglected industry, a side 
issue if you please, cotton occupying the 
forefront and center of the stage. 

The Southern f has never 





farmer believed 
it worth while until recently to feed and 
care for livestock. It is a new industry, 
and hence it is necessary to educate the 
citizens of that section with reference to the 
whole subject. This is being accomplished, 
however, with astonishing rapidity. 

I can say without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that whenever livestock is prop- 
erly fed and handled in the South animals 
equal in size, character and quality to those 
to be found elsewhere, and with plenty ot 
vigor and bone of fine texture and ample 
strength can be raised in large numbers. 
There is no trouble about growing the feed 
necessary to bring them to full maturity at 
a cost which makes competition with any 
other the country a_ practical 
proposition. 


section of 


Solving the Problem, 


The solution of the problem is chiefly one 
of education, and this will apply to the man 
who already owns land in the South and de- 
sires to specialize in animal industries as 
well as to the man who expects to invest 
in the South and begin an enterprise under 
conditions with which he is not familiar. 

Aside from instruction in the general han- 
dling and management of livestock, the neces- 
sity of providing an abundance of food in 
the form of pastures, silage, dry forage and 
grain must be emphasized. In a measure, the 
question resolves itself into one of agronomy. 
In other words, with the solution of the 
feed problem and the banishment of the 
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cattle tick, the development of livestock in- 
dustries of immense proportions becomes. a 
practical proposition. 

That the agronomy phase of the question 
can easily be solved is not difficult to demon- 
strate. There are two vast areas of terri- 
tory included within the province of the 
Southeast; the first known as the Piedmont 
area, and the second as the coastal plains 
region. One may properly be designated a 
grass and forage country, and the other as a 
semi-grass and forage country. 

In the Piedmont section grass will grow 
to better advantage and will be available for 
a much longer season. It will not be so 
necessary to depend on forage crops as sub- 
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stitutes for grass in the growing season. 
They will, however, constitute the chief 


roughage available for winter feeding. 

In the semi-grass territory cereals seeded 
in the fall must be depended upon to provide 
a considerable part of the winter grazing. 
Of course, silage can be used to advantage 
as a substitute for grass. The cereals must 
also be utilized for spring grazing, and then 


such crops as cowpeas, velvet beans and 
other long-season summer growing forage 
crops must be depended upon to provide 
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grazing during the summer months. In the 
Piedmont territory, Bermuda grass, and in 
some sections Kentucky blue grass, red top 
and other tame grasses and clovers will pro- 
vide a satisfactory summer ration. 

There is a good deal of land which has 
been cut over for timber, and grows quite 
a variety of native grasses, that will afford 
a considerable amount of grazing for many 
years to come. Lands of this character are 
more common in the coastal plains region 
than in the Piedmont section. 

If a little attention is focused on the 
study of grasses and forage crops, it will 
easily be possible to secure as much graz- 
ing per acre as can be obtained in any other 
section of the country and at an equal or 
less cost. An acre of Bermuda grass, for 


instance, has a carrying capacity equal to - 


that of the best Kentucky blue grass, and 
in fact, one can place more animals on an acre 
of Bermuda sod without injury to the land 
than on the same area devoted to blue grass. 
Moreover, the Bermuda sod may be de- 
veloped to a state of perfection in one or two 
blue 


years, whereas, grass sods improve 
under proper management, say for twenty- 


five years. 
Being familiar with the blue grass country 
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of Southwest Virginia and with the  Ber- 
muda raising area of the Piedmont country, 
I feel perfectly safe in making the fore- 
going statement, though my view in this re- 
spect may be opposed by some who possibly 
have not had the opportunity or facilities 
to study the situation. 


The Area Available. 


Mention has already been made of the fact 


that there are almost 200,000,000 acres of 
land which could be utilized for range or 
semi-range purposes. The possibilities for 


development are therefore almost unlimited. 
In the State of Georgia, for instance, there 


are between thirteen and fourteen million 
acres of so-called woodlands. A good part 
of this could be used without injury | 


grazing purposes. Undoubtedly, twice the 
number of cattle now kept in the State could 
easily be maintained without undertaking 
the establishment of additional pastures. It 
would be a comparatively simple matter if 
a part of the remaining land were double 
cropped or operated in a rotation to provide 
all the roughage needed for an additional 
million head of cattle. 

Out of a total area of approximately 
thirty-seven inillion acres in Georgia, only 
about one-third is devoted to farm crops. It 
will thus be seen that there are large areas 
of land which could still be brought under 
the plow to advantage, or used for grazing 
and for forage production, thereby enabling 
the number of farm animals kept to be quad- 
rupled in the course of time. 

The same relative degree of development 
is possible in any other Southern State in- 
cluded in that great sweep of territory from 
the Potomac and Ohio rivers to the Missis- 
sippi on the west, the Gulf of Mexico on 
the south, and the Atlantic Ocean on the east. 


The Food Supply. 


The food supply will naturally divide it- 
self under three heads: First, crops available 
for use during the summer; second, crops 
available during the winter; and third, con- 
centrates. Grass should be depended on in 
so far as possible, as already pointed out. 
If this fails during the spring and summer, 
a succession of forage crops may be provided 
which may be fed as soiling crops or har- 
vested by the animals themselves. Cereals 
if sown early in the fall will provide a con- 
siderable amount of pasturage during the late 
autumn, winter and early spring. Spring 
oats may be utilized thereafter and followed 
by corn, cowpeas, soya beans, velvet beans, 
sorghum, kafir corn and millet grown singly 
or in an unlimited number of combinations. 

While the practice of grazing these crops 
down may be regarded by some as wasteful, 
it is really surprising the amount of carrying 
capacity these combination crops possess, 
and since they will grow for several months 
under our climatic conditions, they yield not 
only an immense amount of food, but are 
available for a long time. It is quite easy 
to seed them, and where the legumes pre- 
dominate they have the great merit of im- 
proving the soil. Velvet beans and some of 
the other crops will remain on the land for 
a long time, and the beans are so hardy that 
cattle and hogs ranged on them maintain 
themselves in very good condition for the 
greater part of the winter. This is espe- 
cially true in the coastal plains region. 

For winter feeding there is nothing su- 
perior to silage. This can be made in great 
abundance in all parts of the Southeastern 
States. Our results on the College farm 
this year indicate an average yield of thir- 
teen tons per acre. 

We now use almost exclusively for silage 
sorghum and kafir corn planted in alternate 
rows. This crop stands all kinds of un- 
seasonable weather with impunity. A large 
tonnage is secured and the silage is equal 
to that made from any combination of crops 
which can be utilized for this purpose in 
the United States. 

One can fill a silo at a cost of about $2.50 
a ton, and it is practical to feed it for nine 
months of the year. Twenty years’ experi- 
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ence in this direction should e 
most skeptical. 

That it is a fine milk preducer is demon 
-trated by the average \ ield of the herd at 
the College, dairy herd. 
Holstein cow with more than thirty ot 
her descendants in the herd which have 
fed for some years past in the winter months 


almost exclusively on silage and cotton seed 


convinee tl 


Moreover, we have 
ohe 


beell 


meal. At times a little corn meal an 

have been added. This cow and her de 
scendants have made an average yield of 
moye than 5,000 pounds of milk, some ot 
the animals vielding as much as_ 15,000 
pounds of milk in a year. The cow came 
into our possession nine years ago, 


Wonderful Results in Beef Production. 


Beef cattle for which we have been offered 
10 cents a pound on foot and which have 
attained weights of 1400 pounds as long 
yearlings have reared on Bermuda 
grass pasture, silage and cotton seed meal. 
Any farmer can do the same thing if he is 
so minded. 

Where dry roughage and forage are de- 
sired, combinations of any of the 
with crimson clover or vetch provide an ideal 
cover crop for the winter, thus preventing 
erosion and the loss of soil fertility. In the 
spring from a ton and a half to three tons 
of cured hay per acre may be obtained. It is 
equal in quality to that derived from any 
other crop. It is better balanced than 
timothy because it contains the legumes 
mentioned. As soon as this crop is off the 
land the soil may be disked or plowed and 


been 


cereals 


devoted to cowpeas, soya beans or velvet 
beans sown with or without sorghum, katir 
corn, millet or Sudan grass, and from. the 
same land a yield of two to three tons of 
cured hay may be obtained on the average, 
the legumes helping to build up the soil 


rather than deplete it, and a fine hay or 
forage obtained for winter feeding. 

In the coastal plains region corn and velvet 
beans may be grown in alternate rows 
Where a vield of 20 to 40 bushels of corn 
is obtained one can count on about an equal 
vield of beans. The beans contain protein, 
thereby offsetting the deficiency of corn in 


this element rhis combination crop may be 


erazed in the’ field by various ¢lasses of 
livestock, harvested and cured in tac silo, 
used for dry forage, or the corn gathered 
and the corn, cob, shuck and velvet beans in 
the pod ground together and a very fine cor 
centrate obtained. 

In the South more than one million toos 
of cotton seed meal are manufactured ever) 
vear. The increase of the corn crop has been 
little short of marvelous. Georgia, for in 
stance, has more than doubled her viebl of 
this important cereal in the last few years 
There has been a marked increase in thie 
erowth of winter oats, to which the South 


wonderfully well adapteil 
now being made in consider 
able quantities. The infestation of the tet 
ritory bordering on the Gulf of Mexico b) 
the boll weevil means that this industry will 
develop rapidity. Velvet beans 
are being grown in large quantities. 

What other section of the country is pre 


ern States are 


Peanut meal is 


with yvreat 


viding such a wondertul variety of concen- 
trates to combine with silage and other 
forms of roughage for winter feeding, vnd 


to use in a more limited sense as suppie 
ments to grass in the summer time’ 

In this connection it would be improper 
to overlook the possibilities of adding to the 
forage supply through the growth of alfalfa. 
It has now been demonstrated that this crop 
ean be with great success in the 
Southeastern States. Of course the land 
must be abundantly limed, as it is deficient 
in the element calcium. It must 
intelligently fertilized and the seed must be 
carefully inoculated. When this is done 
from four to five cuttings a vear may be ob- 
tained the growing long. 

\n average vield under proper management 
of five tons per acre may be anticipated. 
Though it is somewhat costly to 
it is a cheap crop in the long run, since it 
may be made to take the place of a part of 


grown 


also be 


since season Is so 


establish, 
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the high-priced concentrates ordinarily fed, 
and it can be utilized as a soiling, grazing 
or hay crop. 

The fact that alfalfa can be successfully 
cultivated is doing much to stimulate an in- 
terest in animal industries, because the live- 
grower now finds it an ever-present 
source of help in time of feed shortage. Its 
Wise and judicious cultivation promises to 
make it one of the most important and de- 
sirable which can be utilized as a 
source of animal nutrition in the South 
eastern States. 


stock 


crops 


Sheep ard Hog Raising Possibilities. 


To the outsider the svrowth and develop- 
ment indicated may not be so appa- 
rent. To the man on the ground and who 
has passed through the pioneer era the trans- 
formation is marvelous, for it portrays a 
wonderful change in publie sentiment and 
great possibilities for development in the im- 
mediate future. The problem may 
therefore be regarded as either solved or easy 
of solution, and the initial stages in the es- 


above 


food 


tablishment of animal industries in the 
South suecessfully passed. 
In this connection it is proper to state 





MAX N. 


AGGER 


I. ©. Roth Packing Co., Cincinnati, O 


Treasurer of the Association, 
that while the 
ject’ has 


this sub- 
around the feed 
ing of beef and dairy cattle, there is a great 
opportunity for the advancement of the 
sheep industry in the South. All the crops 
needed for their maintenance are 
available. The dog is decried as a menace. 
It is true that the worthless cur is an un- 
mitigated nuisance, yet the man who really 
Wants to go into the sheep business can over 
come this seeming difficulty. 


main discussion of 


seemed to center 


economic 


Sheep do well in the Piedmont section and 


the raising of early spring lambs can be 
made a thriving and profitable industry. 


There is now available thousands of acres 
of land on which sheep will browse to good 
advantage. Providing an abundance of win- 
ter feed is a simple matter, as has already 
been pointed out. 

It would not be proper to close this discus- 
without referring to the possibilities of 
raising. ‘The use of preventive hog 
cholera serum has enabled the practical con- 
trol of hog cholera in many counties. Georgia 
was credited last year, for instance, with be- 
ing the ninth state in the Union in so far as 
numbers of hogs is concerned. The increase 


sion 


log 
hog 


last year was 15 per cent., which gave the 
state about 2.550.000 hogs. It is the gen- 
eral belief that the record for this year will 


show a further incresse to 2.500.000. 
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Already, meat packing plants are beginning 
to spring up in Georgia, and since hogs may 
be raised almost exclusively on soiling crops, 
particularly in the vicinity of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic Coast line, this in- 
dustry, now that cholera is being controlled 
so effectively, will go forward by leaps and 
bounds. 

The invasion of this territory by the boll 
weevil is stimulating hog raising in a most 
remarkable manner. When it is considered 
that pork may be made at about three to four 
cents a pound and primarily on grazing crops, 
the opportunities for engaging in swine hus- 
bandry will be readily appreciated. That 
hogs of fine character and quality and beauti- 
ful finish may be made on grazing crops has 
now been demonstrated. It is true that where 
peanuts and velvet beans or some other crops 
are grazed, corn feeding may be necessary 
for a couple of weeks before slaughter. The 
rapid increase in corn production will enable 
the farmer to take care of this end of the 
business satisfactorily. 

In the winter feeding of all other classes 
of live stock, including horses and mules, 
silage may be made to play an important part. 
There are those who may imagine that it 
lacks nutritive qualities or that it will not 
make an abundance of milk, or that animals 
stall fed will not finish off rapidly or kill out 
to advantage. If it is properly combined 


with home-grown concentrates all of these 
fears will be found to be groundless. Silage 


with cottonseed meal makes an excellent win- 
ter ration for stockers, and a little of it im- 
proves the ration of horses and mules. It is 
the feed par excellence for dairy cows. 

We have fattened hundreds of beef cattle 
bringing them to a high state of perfection so 
that they would slaughter out from 60 to 63 
per cent. of the live weight when fed on silage 
and cottonseed meal. These animals have 
been sold in competition with corn fed ani- 
mals from the West, and the meat has been 
pronounced equal in quality to that obtained 
from animals fed supposedly on a more desir- 
able ration. 


Type of Stock to Select. 


As to the type and class of livestock to raise 
there is little to choose. Success in this di- 
rection will be governed primarily by ques- 
tions of feeding and management. 

Practically every well-known breed of hogs 
is represented in the Southeastern — states. 
Any of them will do well under careful han- 
dling and will retain their prolificacy and ca- 
pacity for rapid growth and development. 
The leading breeds of beef and dairy cattle are 
all well and favorably known and are now be- 
coming quite widely disseminated. The same 
is true of sheep and poultry. 

It is proper to state in this connection that 
there is more in the man than in the breed. 
In other words, any of the leading breeds of 
the various classes of live stock now well and 
favorably known in the United States may be 
developed to a high state of perfection under 
proper management in the Southeastern states. 

In conclusion, it is not inappropriate to 
state that in this hasty review an effort has 
been made to point out the which 
is being made or may be anticipated along 
animal industry lines in the section in ques- 
tion, to indicate the latent possibilities it pos- 
sesses for development, and the great oppor- 
tunity and reward it will afford those who 
study and master its resources and utilize its 
wonderful climate and varied crop-pro- 
ducing powers with intelligence and skill. 

Just in proportion as this is done by the 
people now resident in the Southeastern states, 
or by those who may make investments there- 
in, will desirable progress be made towards 
the solution of the problems which our meat 
supply now constitutes. 


progress 


soil, 


The South can and should become the most 
important factor in supplying the nation with 
an abundance of that class of food which the 
American appetite and standard of living de- 
mand and which it is commonly believed has 
made the Anglo-Saxon the dominating factor 
in the advancement of civilization. (Ap- 
plause. ) 
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MR. ALBERT ROHE: Mr. President, | 
move a special vote of thanks to Dr. Soule for 
this splendid address. It certainly has opened 


our new and wonderful 
supplies, 


eves te a source of 
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(Motion seconded, carried by 


THE PRESIDENT: 


rising vote.) 
We will now hear from 


one of our leading chemists, Mr. E. H. Uhl 
mann, of Chicago. He has something im- 


portant to tell us. 


CHEMISTRY AS APPLIED TO THE PACKING 
AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


By E. H. Uhlmann, President, Chemical & Engineering Co., Chicago 


Mr. President and Members of the A. M. P.A.: 

It will call forth no contradiction if we 
say that today the packing business is so 
closely dependent upon the chemist that no 
packer dispenses with his services entirely. 
In the inception of the packing industry, 
when labor, material and live stock were 
cheap, it was an easy matter to get by with- 
out closely following up the numerous by 
products of the industry, or without exer- 
cising that minute supervision of every pos- 
sible source of income which is generally the 
practice today. 

Nowadays it is necessary to pay careful 
regard to what in former times would have 
been regarded as apparently valueless, or, to 
say the least, not worth bothering about. 
Competition complete the most economical 
and careful management, together with the 
closest co-operation of all departments, and 


the utilization of every possible source ot 
income no matter how trivial it may seem. 

We believe we can truthfully say that 
there is no industry which calls for close) 
co-operation between the chemist and the 
different departments of a plant than in 
the packing house business. This is due to 


the fact that there are so many by-products, 
each of which must be taken care of, and 
handled in its own peculiar way with as 
much expediency as possible in order to ob- 
tain the best results. 


A Discussion of By-Products. 


When mentions packing house by- 
products, the first thought which enters one’s 
mind is and fertilizers. Tankage 
and fertilizers are as much a part of the 
packing house business as the livestock 
necessary for its operation. 

Chemistry and its application to industrial 
purposes done more for the fertilizer 
business than anything else. In fact, it has 
made it possible for the packer to utilize 
material which would otherwise have to be 
wasted. | shall endeavor in as few words 
as possible o show what the chemist can 
do, and is doing, in aiding the packer to 
secure as much value as possible out of 
his tankage. 

When the chemist analyzes a sample of 
tankage he reports the Ammonia, B. P. L., 
and Moisture. It is to the packer’s 
interest to produce a tankage containing as 
high a percentage of ammonia as_ is 
sistent with the material going into his offal 
tanks, and which is low in moisture and 
vrease, 

The analysis will show just what kind of 
tank room supervision is being practised. To 
my mind there is no excuse for turning out 
tankage containing over eight per cent. of 
moisture or grease. As regards the am- 
monia and bone, that will depend upon the 
materials tanked. However, the chemist’s re- 
port shows exactly what kind of a product 
is being turned out. 

If the moisture and grease run high, it is 
the duty of the tank house foreman to see 
that they are cut down. A few features will 
show how important a bearing high moisture 
and grease have upon profit and loss. At 
present prices for orease, each per cent. of 
vrease left in one ton of tankage represents 
a loss of 20 pounds of which at 
present prices will be in the neighborhood 
of one dollar. 

It is no uneommon thing to see tankage 
containing 20 per cent. of grease. A 20 per 


one 


tankave 


has 


(yrease 


con- 


grease, 


cent. grease tankage will, therefore, repre- 
sent a loss of approximately $10 per ton. 
The packer gets nothing for the grease in 


tankage. It is up to him to save this grease 


and dispose of it as where he will 
realize a_ profit. 

High moisture is inexcusable, as it lowers 
the amount of ammonia, and is something 
upon which freight has to be paid. Elimina- 
tion of moisture and grease in tankage re- 
sults in the production of better goods and 
bigger profits. 

The present tendency in” tankage — is 
towards a high grade goods for feeding pur 
poses, aml high moisture and grease will not 
produce high grade tankage. 


vrease 


Where Packer and Chemist Get Together. 

It is here that the packer and the chemist 
can get together and determine just how to 
increase the value of this by-product. The 





UNLMANN 


(President Chemical & Engineering Co,, Chicago) 


Speaker at the Convention. 


length of time necessary for the proper 
settling of the tanks, the proper handling 
and washing of the presses, and most eco- 
nomical methods for drying the pressed tank- 
age can be definitely ascertained. It is prob- 
able that numerous tests will have to be 
made, but it is here that methods of opera- 
tion can be standardized to a certain extent, 
and a satisfactory routine determined. 

These processes require constant attention, 
and co-operation, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the chemist and the plant superin- 
tendents work together. In other words, the 
chemist’s report will show just what errors 
should be corrected, and an intelligent co- 
operation will act as a correcting factor. 

As stated before, the present tendency in 
tankages is toward the production of high 
erade goods for feeding purposes. The de- 
mand for high ammonia tankage makes it 
imperative to use material rich in ammonia. 
This is taken care of by the use of blood, 
and of concentrated. tank water, or stick. 

The use of evaporated tank water was 
brought about by the chemical department 
of the packing house. In this connection it 
is advisable to state that it is my opinion 
that every packer, no matter what his 
capacity, should install an evaporator to take 
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care of the water in his plant. 

There are packers who are allowing water 
to run into sewers which is high in valuable 
ammoniates. The installation of an evapo- 
rator will more than pay for itself by taking 
care of waste liquors, by adding to the value 
of fertilizer material manufactured. 

The packer who lets things get away from 


him is overlooking a big opportunity for 
making money. Nothing should be allowed 
to get away without first determining 


whether it can be utilized. The chemist is 
the man who can determine this point. And 
yet, there are some who say that they never 
need the services of a chemist. 


Savings in Edible Fats and Oils. 


In the manufacture of edible fats and oils, 
chemistry plays an important part in de- 
termining how to blend various mixtures of 
fats and oils to produce the best results. 
This is especially true in the manufacture of 
lard compounds. 

Lard in different parts of the country will 
have different consistencies, depending upon 
the climate. The chemist can work out a 
formula for a lard which will hold up equally 
well in the northern or southern part of the 
country. 

The purchase of raw material entering into 
the various food products manufactured by 
the packing plant is an important item to 
consider. Packers buy vast quantities of 
salt, saltpetre, syrups, borax, alkali, 
flour, spices, flavoring extracts, coal, ete. The 
purchasing department of the packing plant 
can make use of the chemist’s services as well 
as the operating and sales departnéents. 

It is needless to state that it is of as 
great importance to know what we are buy- 
ing as it is to 


sell. All 


sugar 


snow what we are going to 


raw materials should be bought 
upon specifications. In this) manner uni- 


formity of quality can always be assured, 
The Chemist in the Curing Department. 


In the curing department, the chemist can 


be of great service. He can determine the 
strength of pickle solutions, ascertain the 
cure of the meat, make suggestions with 


respect to different cures, and see whether 
the meat is properly and evenly cured. 

This is an important point to consider, as 
the cured meat branch of the packing busi- 
ness is second to nothing else. When hams 
and bacon go sour, the packer is up against 
a stiff proposition, and a big loss stares him 
in the face unless the trouble is checked. 
The chemist is invaluable in cases like this. 
The trouble can be ascertained by an ex 
amination of the meat and the source of in- 
fection traced and eliminated. 

[ have outlined, briefly, some points wherein 
the chemist can be of assistance in the pack- 
ing industry. 

There is no question in my mind as to the 
advisability of chemical control in such a 
highly specialized branch of our industrial 
system. Competition is too keen, margins of 
profit too small, and cost of production too 
high to overlook any advantages which are 
available in producing something better each 
vear. 

I have great faith in the present status of 
chemistry in the packing industry, and am 
certain that that faith will be justified by 
an ever increasing dependence upon chem- 
istry in future years to come. ( Applause.) 


The Return of General Ryan 


THE PRESIDENT: Now, gentlemen, be- 
fore we go I would like to hear a word from 
General Ryan. (Long applause.) 

GEN. MICHAEL RYAN :—Mr. President 
and Gentlemen of the Convention: I assure 
you I did not come here to make any speech, 
and after what vou have heard, words of wis- 
dom and instruction and education, as they 
have been this afternoon, I do not think it is 
possible for vou to digest any more. 

I only want to say that I am very thankful 
to you for the conspicuors position you have 
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placed me in here on the stage. I 
glad I 
zation, 


am very 
have been identified with this organi- 
that I helped to rock the cradle of 
the American Meat Packers’ Association, and 
that it has grown up since my time to be a 
very lusty infant. 

I am glad to be here with you to see all 
my old friends, and it is a sweet thing to 
know, to him who has been absent from your 
meetings for several years, that he is not for- 
gotten. I thank you for the kind and cordial 
reception you have given me and I emphasize 
the words of His Honor, the Mayor, in wel- 
Meat Packers’ 


tion to the good old city of Cincinnati. 


coming the American Associa- 

Fifty years ago this was the “Porkopolis of 
the West.” We 
days without the aid of refrigerating machines 
That 


microbes or 


packed hogs here in those 


or other appendages. was before we 


knew anything about germs or 
bacteria, and I want to tell you that we pack- 
ers were all prosperous and the people were 
all healthy. (Applause.) 

We welcome you to our city twofold. First, 
because you are our guests and you know we 
have a long established reputation for hospi- 
tality. And the second is, my dear friends, 
that you represent that industry which gave 
this old city of ours here its first boost on the 
road to prosperity. 


This Is a Critical Period. 


Gentlemen, we are met at a very moment- 
time in the packing business. ‘There 
Was never a time in the history of the world 
when there was a more momentous or import- 
ant question presented to the civilized people of 
the world and that is the food supply. It is 
a very preplexing and anxious question and 
why should it be otherwise just now, with the 
terrible war that is going on there in the old 
country ! 

Those people seem to have lost their senses 
altogether and seem to be engaged in the most 
Sanguinary and monstrous warfare’ which 
would shame savagery itself. Already in two 
years more than ten millions of men, the 
flower of Europe’s manhood, have been killed 
or disabled,”and we behold the appalling and 
terrible spectacle of more than twenty millions 
of men engaged in a death grapple, and for 
what no one can tell. 

But this we know, that every man taken 
away from the fields of industry and com- 
merce has lessened the working force in the 
fields of industry and commerce, and it is a 
fact that the unfortunate population of those 
countries look with anxious eyes to the grana- 
ries and the packinghouses of America for 
the necessities of life. And while the prices 


ous 


of meat product are exorbitantly high, who 
will say or can say there will be any relief 
while this war goes on and for some time 


afterward? 
Our Packers Have Fed the World. 


And yet American meat packers have met 
the emergency in a splendid manner. We 
have been able not only to supply our own 
population of over one hundred million of 
people—and you know we are the greatest 
meat eaters of the world—and the people of 
this country will have meat, they can afford 
to pay for it, they can afford to pay for it at 
the present time as never before, and they are 
making little fuss about the price. 

Yet, we have been able to supply those 
countries and have been able to support our 
own people, and I believe I would take the 
chances of continuing to supply those coun- 
tries, and putting no embargo on the export 
of meat or meat products to the old country. 

I do not believe in placing any embargo 
upon such exports. I believe in sharing with 
the rest of the world our bounty as much as 
we can. (Applause.) 

Our Government has talked about the prices 
of meat. Out at the stockyards about three 
weeks ago a man had 140 head of hogs, and 
he sold the hogs to a packer at 1114 cents a 
pound weight. He told me that he 
bought hogs as stockers, costing him 


gross 


those 
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five months before less than $1,000, and that 
the feed he gave to those hogs cost him less 
than another $1,000, and he received a check 
for his 140 hogs of $3,600. 

That is making a good turn. Well, that is 
legal, he is an honest farmer and stock grower. 
That is all right, but the poor fellow that 
bought the hogs will have an awful time try- 
ing to explain to his customers that he is get- 
ting his money back and that he is not a 


cheater. ( Applause. ) 


Money Is in the Stock Raising Business. 

So, my dear friends, I can only refer to our 
old friend, Horace Greeley, when he said: 
“Young man, go West and grow up with the 
country.” If he were alive today he would 


say: “Young man, go South, go North, go 
Kast or West, but whereved you go be sure 
you go into the livestock raising business.” 


( Applause. ) 

There is nothing like it. I had a great 
grandfather, an old farmer, and he got pretty 
wealthy at it, but his descendants got into the 
pork packing business, and I find myself at 
the wrong end of the gun. 

Like the Irishman who went out to shoot 
rabbits, in order to be sure that he shot as 
many rabbits as he could at once, at one shot, 
he put about three charges of powder into the 
gun. He hid behind a tree till a rabbit came 
along. Bang went the gun, and kicked. He 
fell head over heels and the rabbit went hop- 
ping away without being hurt. He said: “It 
was good luck for you that you were not at 
my end of the gun, or you would not be run- 
ning off that way.” (Laughter.) 

So, we see, gentlemen, we are at the wrong 
end of the gun butt. However, there is no 
business in the world where men need to have 
any more hope than we have in the packing 
business, so let us not lose our hopes in this. 

We know not what this coming season holds 
for us. It looks very much like the ten cent 
hogs are very high property and very dan- 
gerous to handle, but God only knows. If 
this war continues and the tremendous de- 
mand continues for meat, before we get them 
all sold they may have proved after all to be 
welcome business. So we do not know what 
is before us, only to get right today, do the 
best we can, and hope for the best! (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Adjourned to 1:30 p. m. Tuesday. 


PROVISIONER. 
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Second Session 


Tuesday, October 10, 1916, 1:30 p. m. 


The meeting was called to order by the 
president. 
THE PRESIDENT: The secretary will 


read a few telegrams. 

THE SECRETARY: I have a telegram, 
gentlemen, reading as follows: 

“American Meat Packers’ Association, 

“Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“The American Association of Refrigera- 
tion sends greetings and best wishes for a 
successful and profitable meeting. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all members of the 
American Meat Packers’ Association to at- 
tend the Sixth Annual Convention and Ex- 
hibition of the American Association of Re- 
frigeration at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
October 11 to 13, 1916. 

“FRANK A. HORNE, President.” 

That is this week. 

We have two invitations for the next con- 
vention from St. Paul: 

“The St. Paul Association of Commerce ex- 
tends to your officers and delegates a most 
cordial invitation to hold your next conven- 
tion in St. Paul. We can assure you a most 
cordial reception. St. Paul Association of 
Commerce, by 8. D. Dittenhofer, president, 
kK. M. McMahan, general secretary.” 

“The city of St. Paul will appreciate 
greatly the holding of your next convention 
in our city and we will take pleasure in mak- 
ing the meeting a most memorable one from 
every standpoint. V. R. Irvin, mayor, City 
of St. Paul.” 

These two telegrams automatically go to 
the Executive Committee. I also am _ re- 
quested to read the following letter: 

“The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce cor- 
dially weleomes the American Meat Packers’ 
Association and extends invitation to your 
members to visit the exchange hall and quar- 
ters of the chamber during their visit here. 
With sincerest wishes for a successful and 
profitable meeting, I remain, very truly yours, 
W. C. Culkins, executive secretary.” 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. W. B. Allbright, 
of the Allbright-Nell Company, of Chicago, 
will read a paper on new possibilities in lard 
manufacture. 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS IN CONNECTION 
WITH A NEW METHOD OF MANUFAC- 
TURING PURE LARD 
By W. B. Allbright, The Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago 


President, Gentlemen of the American 
Meat Packers’ Association : 

Some years ago I had the honor to address 
this Association at a Convention held in Chi- 
cago, my subject at that time being “Practical 
Considerations in Lard Manufacture.” 

It is not my purpose to review so fully as I 
did at that time the successive steps in the 
detailed manufacture of lard, but I will con- 
tent myself with briefly alluding to my former 
address. 

Suffice it to say that the manufacture of 
lard has remained practically the same for a 
great many years, and the methods in vogue 
today are very closely along the lines of what 
L described to the members of this Association 
some seven years ago. 

At the present time I want to call your at- 
tention to a few facts that I have recently 
been able to work out in a practical manner, 
pertaining particularly to the manufacture of 
kettle-rendered lard. 


All Lard Should Have Kettle-Rendered Flavor. 


For a great many years past I have encour- 
aged every one to develop as much as possible 
the manufacture of kettle-rendered lard. It 
has been my dream for a great many years 
that eventually the entire pure lard of the 
country should carry a kettle-rendered flavor. 
To the housewife and cook the flavor of kettle- 
rendered lard is about the only flavor that they 
really appreciate. They know this flavor and 
expect it to some extent. 


Mr. 


It has always seemed very desirable to me 
that a condition be brought about in the manu- 
facture of pure lard wherein the public can 
be given what would appeal to them as being 
the best. 

The members of this Association should not 
overlook the fact that for almost thirty years 
there has hardly been an improvement in the 
lard furnished their customers which could 
be called a distinct improvement. The methods 
of manufacture in vogue today are practically 
the same as they were thirty vears ago. 


Competing Products Have Entered the Field. 


In the meantime there have come forward 
several substitutes for lard, the most notable 
of all these substitutes being cottonseed oil. 
Thirty-five years ago cottonseed oil was not 
considered fit for edible purposes, and was 
sold entirely for use in the manufacture of 
soaps. 

You are all familiar, however, with the rapid 
strides that have been made in improving the 
quality of cottonseed oil for edible use. As a 
result of these improvements there are large 
manufacturers of cotton oil products pressing 
their goods for sale, and liberally advertising 
the same as being better than hog lard. 

In addition to cottonseed oil there is another 
fat which is being pressed forward to take the 
place of lard. I refer to cocoanut oil. This 
also is becoming quite a serious factor as @ 
competitor of hog lard. So that aside from 
other reasons, it will be well for manufacturers 
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of pure lard to seriously consider any method 
which is suggested that would result in a ma- 
terial improvement in their pure lard. 

Owing to the great searcity of all kinds of 
fats at the present time, you may not feel the 
necessity of safeguarding the volume of your 
pure lard sales. But we must remember that 
present conditions are likely to continue but 
for a short period, and sooner or later some 
efforts will have to be undertaken to convince 
the housewives all over this country that pure 
lard is superior to all other cooking fats. 

At the same time, I believe it is well to take 
these matters in hand at a very early date, 
and therefore I hope that you will welcome the 
suggestions that I have to make. 


Too Many Grades of Lard on the Market. 

At the present time there are 
grades of lard offered to the public. 
three distinct grades: pure leaf lard, kettle- 
rendered lard, and pure lard. It seems rea- 
sonable to believe that we could get along bet- 
ter with two grades, these grades being leaf 
lard and pure lard. 

I will not attempt to discuss the question of 
leaf lard at all. This fertunately, is such an 
excellent product that it needs no further con- 
sideration or attention than that already given 
to it. 

I suggest that you do entirely away with the 
brand of lard known as ‘‘kettle-rendered lard.” 
The volume of the sales of this grade of lard 
is, relatively speaking, very small, and the 
requirements of the manufacturers to main- 
tain this grade of lard are expensive and use- 
less, necessitating a high price in its sale, and 
the carrying of an extra quantity of litho- 
graphed pails, labels, boxes, ete. 

Kettle-rendered lard has always been sold at 
a very considerable advance in price over pure 
lard, and this advanced price has been the 
biggest cause of the sales being small in vol- 
ume. The reason for this is that it actually 
costs the manufacturer more money to make it. 
This extra cost is almost entirely due to the 
amount of lard left in the cracklings, 

How to Make Kettle-Rendered Lard at a 

Profit. 

No progress along the lines of my sugges- 
tion will be practical, unless the percentage of 
the lard left in the cracklings can be reduced 
to a very much smaller amount than is cus- 
tomary. Fortunately, I have found a way of 
handling the cracklings so that a very small 
amount of lard is left in them. 

The economies in this respect that I have 
brought about make it possible for me to state 
that kettle-rendered lard can now be made 
fully as cheaply as the lard that is cooked 
under steam pressure in rendering tanks. 

The suggestion that I have to offer consists 
of developing to the fullest extent the kettle- 
rendering of all the fats possible, and mixing 
with the same the necessary amount of lard 
that must be steam-rendered in the rendering 
tanks; marketing product consisting of 
steam-rendered and kettle-rendered lard, mixed 
under one brand to be known as “pure lard.” 

I believe that all manufacturers can afford 
to forego the luxury of the brand of kettle- 
rendered lard. 

This New Grade of Pure Lard. 

We will now discuss in more detail just 
how to manufacture this new grade of pure 
lard. Admitting that it is still necessary to 
steam-render a certain percentage of hog fats, 
this percentage amounts to only 35 per cent 
of the total. It is possible to take the re- 
maining 65 per cent and kettle-render them. 

I will not take up your time to describe 
in detail the method of kettle-rendering lard, 
as my paper on that article, read at your 
convention in Chicago in October, 1909, is, 
generally speaking, well known to all of you, 
and I believe that system is very closely fol- 
lowed today. 

However, as already stated, the great thing 
needed in the manufacture of kettle-rendered 
lard has been the recovery of the lard from 
the cracklings. The general method of press- 
ing the lard from the cracklings is still in 
vogue everywhere, but I am sorry to say that 
the amount of lard left in the cracklings by 
the best presses that I know of amounts to, 
roughly speaking, 10 to 14 per cent, and from 
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15 to 30 per cent as a rule, where pressing 
is not so thoroughly done and the most power- 
ful presses used. 

This large percentage of lard left in the 
cracklings has been for years the great draw- 
back. It is possible, however, today to press 
lard cracklings so that they will not contain 
more than 5 per cent lard. When this is done 
we have the lard crackling in an edible con- 
dition with such a small percentage of lard 
in it that it can be further manipulated and 
made into a very highly edible product. 


Lard Cracklings Reduced by Grinding. 


When lard cracklings do not contain more 
than 5 per cent of lard they are easily re- 
duced by grinding to a condition of flour, and 


in this flour condition lard cracklings may 
well be called “animal flour.” 
I would like to present to you the result 


of several tests showing the small amount of 
cracklings that come from different fats when 
kettle-rendered. The following are actual 
tests obtained from. rendering five thousand 
pounds at one rendering : 





Ww. 


(Allbright-Nell Co., 
Speaker at the 


ALLBRIGHT 
Chicago) 
Convention. 


Fats Taken Yield of 


Cracklings 
1. 55 per cent skinned back fat 
45 per cent cutting floor trim- 
WINS cs. tse ceckyscw ietane ears 2.95 per cent 
2. 61 per cent skinned back fat 
39 per cent plates........ 3.15 per cent 
3. 100 per cent clear plates....4 per cent 
4. 100 per cent skinned back fat.2.4 per cent 
5. 35 per cent skinned back fat 


GD per cent cutting floor tim- 
SS tae ean ye Dae = 3% per cent 


The amount of lard left in the above crack- 
lings will average close to 5 per cent. This is 
based upon numerous tests made from time to 
time. 

The fats giving lowest percentage of 4.2 per 
cent were those containing considerable cut- 
ting floor-trimmings. The highest percentage, 
6.7 per cent, occurred in the test which had 
61 per cent of skinned back fat. 

Animal Flour. 

I produced my first animal flour from lard 
cracklings in February of this year, and I have 
a sample here which I will be glad to have 
any member examine. This particular sample 
shows a fat content of 6 per cent and a pro- 
tein content of 87.2 per cent. In this condi- 
tion you ean readily see that it should become 
a very valuable food product. 

It has not been possible for me to develop 
the use of this flour to any extent, but I have 
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used it in my home, in bread for 
I have brought with me also 
amination some of this bread. 

These loaves of bread which 
were made with one pound of this identical 
animal flour which is here upon the table, 
mixed with five pounds of Pillsbury’s Best 
flour. The mixture I made by weight, so as 
to see that the proportions were accurate, and 


the table, and 
for your ex- 


you see here 


then had the loaves baked at home in the 
regular way in which all of our bread is 
baked. The bread is very palatable. In one 


of these loaves there is more than double the 
nutriment that there is in a loaf of bread 
made with Pillsbury’s Best flour alone. 


Use for This Flour in Sausage. 

Another for the flour that 1 can rec- 
ommend is in pure pork sausage. <A _ very 
small percentage added to pure pork sausage 
makes the most delightful texture, and the 
sausage when cooked and placed on the table 
is certainly very delicious, and much more 
toothsome with the flour added than without. 

When the proper use for this crackling 
flour or animal flour is developed, it will 
command a price that will make its produc- 
tion very desirable. 


use 


Increased Yield of Lard. 


It is commonly understood that you can- 
not obtain the same yield from kettle-rendered 
lard that you can obtain from the steam 
tank, but when cracklings are properly 
pressed the yield of lard is fully as great in 
the kettle-rendering process as it is in the 
steam-rendering process. So there is nothing 
to be considered except the increased value 
of the animal flour as compared with the 
value of the same materials in tank water and 
fertilizer. 


Bringing the Kettle Rendered and Steam 
Rendered Lards Together. 

You have already absorbed my suggestion, 
I think fully, but concisely stated, it is 
simply this: 

Render 65 per cent of fats in the kettle-ren- 
dering system. Render the remaining 35 per 
cent of fats in the steam tank system. Then 
bring these two grades together, and make one 
product. 

To do this I recommend that the steam- 
rendered lard be brought to the kettle-render- 
ing kettle, and cooked with the fats to be 
kettle-rendered. This lard then will be drawn 
off as one grade of lard, and sold under the 
brand of “pure lard.” 


Net Results. 

The advantages gained by establishing a 
grade of pure lard along the lines of my sug- 
gestions would be: 

1. A pure lard of superior quality and 
flavor; something that can be advertised as 
the best cooking fat in the world. 

2. Economies in manufacturing costs. 

3. <A reduction of supplies carried in stock, 
arising from reducing two brands of lard into 
one. 

4. Making pressed cracklings available as 
an edible product. 

I cannot close without again calling your 
attention to this flour made from lard ecrack- 
lings. This flour can be easily produced with 
an average content of 87 per cent protein. A 
pound of lard cracklings in this form there- 
fore would be practically the richest edible 
food product in your entire line of manufac- 
ture. 

Do you realize, gentlemen, that in this flour 
before you there is represented in one pound 
by weight more nutriment than there is in 
any four pounds of beeksteak that you can 
cut from your best beeves? 

I am aware that I am making a sugges- 
tion to a class of manufacturers who have 
never been called dreamers. The public esti- 
mate of meat packers is that they are hard- 
headed, commonsense business managers. The 
opinion is popular that nothing escapes you 
except the squeal of the hog, but in these 
lard cracklings there is a profit escaping you 
which if you do not look out will destroy your 
publie reputation. 

Animal flour made from lard cracklings 
could be readily used to increase the nutri- 
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ment value of many varieties of foods. It 
would be easily absorbed in soups or in bread, 
and if this flour available today you 
would have no trouble in disposing of it to 
many localities in Europe, where anything 
with such a high food value this flour 
would be of absorbing interest at the present 
time. 
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Industry.” by Mr. F. M. 

Applause.) 

MR. DE BEERS: Mr. President and Gen- 
tlemen: Having given a couple of papers be- 
tore this Association, | thought | was going 
to be left out this vear, but Mr. McCarthy 
said that you wanted something on potash. 
Well, what I am giving you here is not my 
own, but | have tried to collect it as 
fully as I could. 


DeBeers of Chicago. 


care- 


DEVELOPMENT OF OUR POTASH INDUSTRY 
By F. M. de Beers, President, Swenson Evaporator Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. President and Members of the American 
Meat Association; 

American chemists have been looking for 
potash in this country for a great many 
years and several deposits and sources were 
discovered years ago and then neglected by 
capital, because of the moderate price of the 
German article. Most if not all of the present 
sources were known before the war, but the 
industry did not seem then to promise re- 
turns large enough to warrant the hazard of 
the new undertaking. Consequently nothing’ 
was done until our supply was suddenly cut 
off and a brief review here of what we 
bought on the average per year from Ger 
many may not be out of place. 

In round figures the following list shows 
approximately what we imported each year: 


Packers’ 


Tons. 
250 000 
50,000 
200.000 
900,000 


muriate (800%) 
Potassium sulphate (0%) 
Manure salts (20-38%) 
Kainit (12-15%) 


Potassium 


1.000 000 


Total 

Figuring all the potash as K,O or potassium 
oxide would show about 360,000 tons of the 
oxide in the above importation. Our vearly 
supply. of German potash cost us about $20,- 
000.000 before the war. 

During the balance of this paper when | 
refer to percentage of potash, | will mean 
per cent. of potassium oxide or K,O. 

The question of whether we can produce 
this large amount of potash here and take 
care of our increasing demand is entirely too 
large for me to even consider, particularly as 
no one seems to know when the war will end 
and what Germany plans to do then. We 
know she can produce potash cheaply 
and we know we have large but 
tered supplies of potash-bearing materials 
here, but the whole thing is in too primitive 
a state now to warrant any 

Some of our present developments will sur- 
vive any competition, but others are simply 
intended to fill a present demand. In this 
paper | am only attempting to explain where 
we can secure our raw potash salts and what 
has done up to the present that has 
come to my notice. The refining and purifica 
tion of these raw salts has been done here 
before the war and our large chemical com- 
panies can without doubt take care of this 
phase of the situation. Some of these raw 
salts can of course be used in their raw state 
in certain industries. 

Most of my information is first hand and 
my estimates as to quantities are of course 
approximations. [I wish here to say that 
some of my information was obtained from 
reports by experts in other industries and to 
all these men, I acknowledge my _ indebted- 
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American Sources of Potash Supply. 


Our sources of supply can be divided into 
two classes, one containing those which are 
by-produets and the other class consisting 
of industries where potash is the principal 
product. We _ will the by-product 
potash first. 

Wood ashes have been the source of potash 
ever since our knew how to 
same. After the German industry had de- 
veloped the making of potash from ashes 
was practically abandoned, but lately I be- 
lieve supply is being augmented from 
this source. I[ have not been able, however, 
to locate any data that is sufficiently com- 
plete and reliable as to what we can expect 


consider 


ancestors use 


in total tonnage, etc. [ am of the opinon 
that this not of very great im- 
portance from a commercial standpoint. 
Bittern produced in the manufacture of 
salt from seawater contains potash, but the 
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and it is very 
other salts. Bittern 

Great Salt Lake is 
treated by three companies and 
this runs about 2 per cent. potash. Each 
company has its own method of separation 
and purification, and if they all operate up to 
their expected capacity they could turn out 
approximately 30,000 tons of raw salts per 
year, running about 20 per cent. potash. 

This figure is only approximate, as before 
stated, but it will serve to show that this 
source is not very important, and high freight 
rates to Eastern points makes it appear as 
if this process might have a hard time sur- 
viving after the war. The bittern also con- 
tains about 5 per cent. magnesium oxide, and 
because of that my conclusion may un- 
fair. 

Wool is scoured or washed before it can 
be made into yarn, and this wash water con- 
tains about 3 per cent. total solids after the 
wool grease and dirt have been separated out. 
These solids will average over 25 per cent. in 
potash and are easily recovered. This mate- 
rial is available at the Atlantic seaboard, 
and because of the value of the wool grease 
it is very probable that the manufacture of 
potash in this way can be commercially sue- 
cessful, 

Another reason for saving this waste, lies 
in the fact that bv doing so this objectionable 
wash water is not 
svstems. 


be 


run into streams or sewer 
While the potash made should he 
easily marketable, the quantity obtainable 
from this cannot be very great, and 
| regret T have no figures as to tonnage. The 
potash is in the form of carbonate and potash 
soaps. 


source 
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Fish water produced in menhaden factories 
contains about 8 per cent. solids, and these 
solids will average 5 per cent. K,O and over 
16 per cent. ammonia. This cooking water 
should be saved and can be converted into a 
most profitable by-product. The industry is 
not a large one, however, and not more than 
15,000 tons of dry fertilizer averaging as 
above could be produced per year based on 
the average kill of our Atlantic tactories for 
the past five years. 


Potash from Sugar and Molasses. 


{In the making of alcohol from cane mo- 
lasses there is a liquid residue left in the 
still which contains 5 per cent. solids. These 
solids will average 9 to 10 per cent. potash 
and also contain some ammonia. The potash 
is probably in the form of carbonate and sul- 
phate. A few distilleries are now saving this 
slop and recovering the potash. If all the 
slop made in this way was saved and the 
solids recovered, we could count upon a pro- 
duction of about 200,000 tons of 10 per cent. 
potash per year as a maximum and | am in- 
clined to believe that this estimate of mine 
is a little too high. 

Many of our beet sugar factories employ 
the Steffens process for recovering the sugar 
trom their molasses, and after the sugar is 
made in this way there remains a waste solu- 
tion averaging about 4 per cent. solids. Ap- 
proximately half our factories have this 
waste material. These solids can be recov- 
ered and many European factories are doing 
so, but up to the present time our sugar 
makers, with a few exceptions, have done 
nothing. 

A dry product made from Steffens water 
will average over 6 per cent. in ammonia and 
over 12 per cent. in potash in the form ot 
carbonate. Our American farmers will prob- 
ably produce seven million tons of beets this 
vear, and if the Steffens were used 
in every factory and all the water were saved, 
we could count on about 200,000 tons of prod- 
uct per vear on the above analysis. 

We are expecting a decided and permanent 
increase in our production from this source 
within the next vear. 

fn the manufacture of cement, the dust 
leaving the furnace carries a considerable 
quantity of potash salts and these are being 
recovered by several methods. The most sue- 
cesstul seems to be the Cottrel system, and 
very large returns are obtained according to 
several authorities. 

[ have estimated roughly that we could 
produce about 80,000 tons of potash annually 
in this way if the figures given me are cor- 
rect. It is sufficient to say that several 
plants are now using this process successfully, 
and one plant is now being built near Buffalo 
that will turn out potash as the main product 
and cement as a by-product. This of course 
is a development of the feldspar situation 
to be discussed later. 


process 


An Enormous Loss of Potash. 


Furnace gases from blast furnaces contain 
potash due to the volatilizing of the potash 
salts by the high temperature. This prob- 
ably produces potassium cyanide and the 
amount of potash that passes away is enor- 
mous. My own figures seem so large that | 
am afraid of them, mainly because I have 
not had any direct experience or contact with 
this problem. 

If the statements of authorities, who have 
written in high-class journals, are correct, 
this is one of our largest sources of potash, 
and is no doubt being investigated thoroughly 
(and quietly) by the large producers of pig 
iron. The dust which settles in the stoves 
and boilers is now collected and sold to re- 
finers of potash salts, although I could not 
find any data as to quantity. 


Other Sources of Potash Supply. 


This about takes care of the development 
of our by-products as a source of potash. 
The remaining sources can be grouped under 
four headings. kelp, alunite, Western lake 
waters and feldspar. There are some other 
minerals which contain potash, but personally 
I have not learned of any which are in suffi- 
cient quantity to be considered. 
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The making of potash from kelp is being 
carried out with partial success on the VPa- 
cific coast. The present high value of this 
material, and the absolute necessity of secur- 
ing a supply, has made it logical for some 
large users to put up plauts tor this purpose, 
and they are good investments no doubt for 
these reasons. 

I cannot see how this can be a permanent 
industry with potash at the price it was be- 
fore the war, unless someone perfects a proc- 
ess that will permit of a lower cost of pro- 
duction. This of course is only my private 
opinion, and | hope | am wrong, which is 
easily possible, as | have not had the oppor- 
tunity to study the matter as closely as | 
would like to. If the kelp is thoroughly dried 
or burned | am told it is possible to secure 
a product running over 15 per cent. potash. 
So far as I know, no figures are obtainable 
as to production. 

Potash from alunite is being successfully 
made in Utah, and [ believe this industry is 
a permanent one. One of our large packers 
is responsible for the first commercial plant, 
and I am told that outside of the setbacks 
which must be expected in such a new de- 
velopment the process is a success. Aceord- 
ing to my own figures, which are simply esti- 
mates, | would say that the production next 
year should be at least 20,000 tons of potas- 
sium sulphate 90 per cent. pure, a very high 
grade product. 

Other plants are now being contemplated 
and we may soon have a much larger output. 
The ore itself runs from 8 to 12 per cent. 
in potas hand the process of manufacture is 
relatively simple. 


Largest Available Source for Quick Use. 


The largest source available for quick use 
is out in western Nebraska and Wyoming. 
This field, to my way of thinkimg, is also a 
permanent and atter the has 
been standardized and the necessary experi- 
secured, | believe our Nebraska friends 
compete, il with Germany 
Within a reasonable shipping radius. 

!-ere are a large number ot small 
lakes, lunning from a few acres up to several 
hundied acres apiece. Those containing pot- 
ash salts have vegetation around their banks, 
while the alkali or soda lakes are barren. 
You will very often find two lakes side by 
side, with potash in one and not in the other. 

Experts are now at work trying to locate 
the source of the potash that drained into 
these ponds, and if they are successful we 
will probably be relieved of any worry as re- 
gards our supply. 

These lakes or ponds will average 10 to 
16 per cent. total solids, and these solids 
when dried will contain from 15 to 30 per 
cent. potash, depending upon which lake is 
being worked. A fair average would be 12% 
per cent. solids containing 20 per cent. pot- 
ash. 

On small lake alone which is being worked 
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now is said to contain over 300,000 tons of 
these salts. A large number of lakes have 


been bought and will be developed as 
as the new plants can be finished. 

It should not cost over $5 per ton to make 
the final dry products, and this allows lib- 
erally for every item of cost, so you can 
understand why [ say that this field should 
he permanent, at least for a good many years 
before the lakes are drained. I should say 
that by the first of next January we will be 
vetting 20 per cent. potash salts from this 
listrict at the rate of 100,000 tons per year 
as a minimum, 

Oregon has several lakes that contain very 
large quantities of potash as sulphates and 
carbonates. Some work is being done, but so 
far as I know there have not been any de- 
velopments on a commercial scale up to the 
present time. I learned of one lake recently 
that I am told contains 18 per cent. total 
solids, of which 8 per cent. is potassium car- 
bonate, which certainly sounds very interest- 
ing. 
Searles Lake in California contains a large 
quantity of potash, and a great deal of money 
has been and is being spent to produce a 
marketable product. The problem is not an 
easy one, as the brine contains a mixture 
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of potassium and sodium sulphate, carbon- 
ates and ‘they are very 
hard to separate, although | know that sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars has been spent 
on a plant within the last year by the Amer- 
ican Trona Corporation, which anticipates a 
large tonnage of potash salts soon. 

The brine used contains 
total solids, with about 5 
sium chloride. The 
an output of 40,000 
cent. muriate, and so far as supply is 
cerned they could operate at many times that 
rate for vears to as the very 
large. 


chlorides borates. 
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To Make Potash from Feldspar. 


Feldspar occurs in so many localities that 
we are all hoping that some American chem- 
ist will soon solve the problem of how to 
make potash from it on a commercial scale. 
The supply is practically unlimited. It aver- 
ages from 8 to 15 per cent. potash in the form 
of silicate and aluminate. One syndicate of 
miners in Colorado is producing 2,000 tons of 
finely ground and washed feldspar each day, 
which is all ready for a satisfactory process. 

Hundreds are experimenting, and if I had 
time I would be glad to explain. some of the 
methods being tried. As soon as an econom- 
ical method is discovered, we need have no 
fear about our supply, but such a method must 
be able to produce at a cost comparable with 
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Germany's cost, which up to the present time 
has not been done, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, : 

| have not attempted to explain any par- 
ticular process used in making potash from 
any of these raw materials, as such informa- 
tion to be complete would result in a book 
lather than a paper. 

After studying this question as carefully 
as possible, | am of the opinion that we 
Will produce raw potash salts next year in 
sufficient quantity to supply about one-third 
cf our average demand before the war, or 
equivalent to 120,000 tons figured as potas- 
sium oxide (KO). There is a chance that 
we may exceed this by 50 per cent. if cer- 
tain properties are worked or if new processes 
are developed. But even then we would have 


but half our requirements during normal 
times, and right now we could really use 
more than that. 


Our future as a large producer depends en- 
tirely, to my way of thinking, on our suecess 
with feldspar, alunite, blast furnace gases, 


Searles Lake and other lakes in Nebraska, 
Wyoming and Oregon. We cannot secure 


much more than about 15 per cent. of our 
requirements from the by-products first dis- 
cussed, although many of these should be 
permanently profitable. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next will be “The 
Packinghouse Industry as Seen by a Broker,” 
by Mr. J. J. P. Langton, of St. Louis, Mo. 


THE PACKINGHOUSE INDUSTRY SEEN BY 
A BROKER 
By J. J. P. Langton, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. President and Members of the American 


Meat Packers’ Association: 
I was asked to address you on any sub- 
ject I cared to choose, so IT have the honor 


of talking to you in general without obligat 
ing myself to say anything in particular. 
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(Cudahy Packing Co,, St. 
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Louis, Mo.) 


Convention. 


In the premises I might mention that the 
raw product of the packinghouse business in 


the United States costs more than that of 
any other product manufactured, not ex- 
cepting that of the steel corporations. More- 


over, the finished product is merchandised at 
nearer cost than that of any other product 
in the country. 

We generally speak of an abattoir rather 
than a slaughterhouse. 

I believe that as civilization advances the 


intercommunity of business will also ad- 


vance. In fact the latter will be the pre- 
cursor of the former, and | think if we had 
a unit of international coinage we would 


be making a good start for universal peace. 
There is no business whieh has shown a 
vreater enterprise than the packinghouse 
business, therefore it behooves us to see what 
our neighbors are doing. 


Early History of tte Business. 


Public slaughterhouses are of great an- 
tiquity and owe their beginning to Roman 


civilization. It is on record that animals 
were slaughtered 300 B.C. in the open air in 
the Forum at Rome. In London we find the 
first licensed slaughterhouse in 1855, private 
slaughterhouses ceasing to exist on account 
of meat inspection. 

This may be of some interest, that in 
order to be an alderman of the City of Lon- 
don it is necessary to belong to one of the 
London Guilds, of which there are 158. The 
Butchers’ Guild, one of the oldest, ranks 
twenty-fourth, and was founded in the thir- 
teenth century. The Guilds are very 
wealthy. The ratable value of the Butchers’ 
Guild is $27,500 per annum. Its 
and almshouses cost $9,000 per annum. 





schools 





silver and gold plate is estimated to be 
worth $160,000, and its annual income is 
¥320,000. 

The Aldermen elect the Lord Mayor of 


London, so the Lord Mayor must belong to 
one of the Guilds. Some of the greatest men 
of the country feel honored when elected as 
Master of any of the Guilds. 

Public slaughterhouses existed in many 
large towns in Germany in mediaeval times 
under the name of Kuttelhoefe. They were 
owned and controlled by the Butchers’ Cor- 
porations or Guilds, but all members were 
not members of the Guilds. In France in the 
15th and 16th centuries numerous towns 
were provided with public slaughterhouses. 
In Belgium public slaughterhouses have been 
provided in all large and many small towns. 
In Switzerland there are public slaughter- 
houses in nearly all places having more than 
2,000 inhabitants. 

In Italy a law of 1890 required that public 
slaughterhouses should be erected in all com- 
munities of more than 6,000 inhabitants. In 
Austria a law of 1850 required the provision 
of such places in all the large and medium 
sized towns. In Norway and Sweden a law 
of 1892 required the provision of public 
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slaughterhouses, which is slowly being ful- 
filled. Im Denmark there are public slaugh- 
terhouses in Copenhagen and a few other 
towns. In the Netherlands a number of pub- 
lic slaughterhouses have been provided, like- 
wise in Roumania. 


Public Abattoirs in Various Countries. 


A French work published in 1906 gives the 
number of public slaughterhouses as 839 in 
Germany, 84 in England, 912 in France, and 
almost 200 in Austria. It is in Prussia that 
the greatest progress has been made. The 
most admirable buildings have been con- 
structed and the waste worked up to almost 
as fine a point as with our large packers. 

In England there is no national law requir- 
that meat should be inspected before sale 
for human food, hence there is no obligation 


I R. BURROWS 
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upon any butchers to make use of public 
establishments for the slaughter of their cat- 
tle. This, indeed, is the position of some 
continental slaughterhouses, but increasing 
strictness of laws as to meat inspection, and 
especially in requiring that all animals shall 
be inspected at the time of slaughter, is mak- 
ing the use of public slaughterhouses obliga- 
tory. Such a law now exists in Belgium, 
where it has served as a model to other 
countries. 

The German law of 1900 extends to all 
parts of that country the same requirement 
and enacts that “cattle, swine, sheep, goats, 
horses and the meat of which is in- 
tended to be used for food for man, shall be 
subjected to an official inspection both be- 
fore and after slaughter.” 

New Zealand has a number of public 
slaughterhouses. The Meat Supervision Act 
of Victoria, Australia, empowers the Board 
of Health to make regulations for insuring 
the wholesomeness of meat supplies. Regu- 
lations have been made for Melbourne. 

The planning and construction of public 
slaughterhouses have been the subject of ex- 
cellent treatises by German writers, among 
whom may be mentioned Dr. Oscar Schwarz, 
of Stolp, and Arthur Osthoff, a former city 
architect of Berlin; while the great German 
authority on the meat industry is Prof. 
Ostertag of Berlin. 


dogs, 


Planning a European Meat Plant. 


Dr. Oscar Schwarz divides the plant into 
six fundamental divisions with their acces- 
sories. The divisions are: First, an admin- 
istrative division; second, a slaughtering hall 
with a special room for sealding swine; third, 
closed cattle pens; fourth, room for scald- 
ing and cleansing tripe and intestines; fifth 
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engine house; sixth, separate slaughtering 
room with pens for animals suffering from, 
or suspected to be suffering from, contagious 
disease. A necessary adjunct is a cold cham- 
ber in which carcasses can be removed from 
the slaughtering hall. 

He goes into numerous details which are 
very interesting. I may mention that the 
public slaughterhouse at Dusseldorf covers 
twenty acres and is one of the finest places 
of its kind. I might add that while Dussel- 
dorf owns this immense public slaughter- 
house, it is also one of the leading art cen- 
ters of the world, and no less a man than 
the great Hungarian artist Muneaszy spent 
considerable time at its art school. 

This reminds me that Cincinnati, which is 
a great hog-killing center, and often called 
the Porkopolis, has the oldest literary club 
in the country. It was founded in 1849. And 
while on the subject of Cincinnati I might 
mention that the United States Government 
building is built of Maine and Missouri gran- 
ite, and that the Church of St. Francis de 
Sales, built in 1888, has a bell weighing 15 
tons, said to be the largest swinging bell in 
the world. 

The use of public slaughterhouses has not 
been found to affect the price of meat, al- 
though one of the numerous arguments used 
by butchers against being required to slaugh- 
ter in these places was that it would raise 
the price. On the other hand we find a num- 
her of butchers getting together and build- 
ing their own slaughterhouse, but I believe 
the result has not been successful as a whole. 

Inquiry on this subject by a Swedish 
veterinary surgeon of Stockholm, Dr. Kjer- 
rulf, of 560 towns possessing public slaugh- 
terhouses elicited replies from 388. Of these 
261 towns declared that as a result of the 
compulsory use of abattoirs and compulsive 
meat inspection the price of meats had not 
heen raised but had not been lowered. In 
case of 22 towns prices rose temporarily, 
but soon reverted to the normal level. In 
many cases it was alleged that the temporary 
rise was due not to the public slaughter- 


house, but to other causes, notably the scare- 


ity of livestock. Everyone knows that the 
fundamental cause of prices is the question 
of supply and demand. 


United States Has the Most Modern Plants. 


But it is in the United States where we 
meet with the modern plant in all its minute 
details and wonderful efficiency. 

[ was in Chicago recently, and the presi- 
dent of a well-known company showed me 
an up-to-date establishment. One could not 
help but be impressed with the remarkable 
cleanliness, equalling that of any kitchen, 
the granite, the glazed brick lining the walls, 
and above all the light. 

Light is a great censor, as it accentuates 
the filth as well as magnifying the polished 
brightness of the place. Here at the noon- 
time, while an artist played the piano, savory 
plates of food were served at prices from one 
cent up. The president took a pride in this 
place, and that is why he had such a perfect 
place. 

Employees of good service are being pen- 
sioned with incomes as high as $5,000 per 
annum. They have gymnasiums, clubs, and 
insurance companies. 

In St. Louis a small but growing concern 
has just finished a killing room where the 
walls have a few feet of green glazed brick 
and are finished with white glazed brick to 
the ceiling. If it were not for the hog 
scraper this place might remind you of a 
dance hall, with its brightness and light. I 
suppose some day they will be finishing up 
hog serapers with aluminum coating! 


If Packers Handled Milk and Cream. 


[ have often thought that if the packers 
had the distribution of cream and milk we 
would get better cream and milk. Its im- 
portance calls for a greater need of purity 
than that of any other food. Milk is eaten 
raw. Meat is first cooked. Milk is a far 
greater culture medium for disease producing 
bacteria than is meat. 

A noted authority has said the business 
end of milk production is a generation be- 
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hind that of meat production. A report on 
grading and labeling of cream and milk is- 
sued August, 1916, by the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce says: “There is practically no 
other commodity bought and sold in the 
slipshod way that cream and milk are bought 
and sold. Producer, distributor, and con- 
sumer alike should demand and work for a 
grading and labeling system.” 

And yet, as compared with meat, milk is 
not supervised by the national government. 
It is not well supervised by local govern- 
ments, and I know that if the packers took 
in hand the distribution of cream and milk 
it would be the best the country has ever 
known. 

I make this statement comparatively, as 
everyone knows who is acquainted with the 
chemical industry of this country that the 
laboratories of our packers are turning out 
better chemicals in their line than any other 
laboratories. 


Wonderful Variety of Packers’ Chemical 


Products. 


Everyone is acquainted with our glycerine. 
But pepsin, pancreatin and the various 
glands, such as thyroid, thymus, parotid, 
suprarenal, mammary and prostate, not to 
mention the various substances such as 
ovarian, orchic, spleen, spinal chord, brain, 
and in addition rennet. 

I might say that we get our highest grade 
rennet from Germany, for the simple reason 
that they can kill their calves immediately 
they are born, while ours must be a month 
old: A grain of our high-grade rennet will 
coagulate milk in the proportion of one grain 
to fifteen thousand; theirs runs as high as 
one grain to thirty thousand. 

The thyroid gland has been experimented 
with at the Pasteur Institute in Paris, 
notably by the late Dr. Sequard, and it is 
said that if taken under the advice of ex- 
perienced medical practitioners that it is un- 
equaled for giving virility to the human be- 
ing. We all agree, because we know that it 
is something to conduct a plant on twentieth 
century methods. 


GEORGE HEIL 
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I do not know any business which enters 
into the economic welfare of the masses as 
much as the packinghouse business, nor do 
I know any food product which the laboring 
man consumes which is sold at so close a 
margin of profit as that which we are en- 
gaged in producing. There is no business 
where a more varied knowledge is required, 
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where the success and failure so much de- 
pend on the sagacity and aggressiveness of 
the individual. We have firms whose brands 
have become household words and whose 
packages are as attractive av their contents 
are wholesome. 


Packer Gives a Square Deal in Business. 

As a man who has been a merchandise 
broker for over twenty-five years, I have 
been asked how does the packer compare as 
to business methods with any other mercan- 
tile line I handle. [ am ready to say in re- 
sponse that there is no line I have ever sold 
where the buyer gets a squarer deal than 
that given him by the packer. Errors are 
bound to take place, mistakes must happen, 
even if ever so rarely, yet I have never pre- 
sented a claim which was at all equitable 
which has not met with ready response and 
ready settlement. 

I remember the time when the railroads 
were traduced; today the government is try- 
ing to help them out. The packers, too, have 
had their share of obloquy, but they are out- 
growing it fast without the assistance of 
anyone. 

There is no industry which a man ought 
to be prouder of entering than the packing- 
house business, and I know of no occupation 
where a faithful and industrious young man 
meets with the many and excellent chances 
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to climb the ladder of success as he does in 
the employment of the American packing- 
house. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 

THE PRESIDENT: the next 
in order will be the Report of the Committee 
on Resolutions. 

THE SECRETARY: The first report is 
that of the Committee on Resolutions. 


Gentlemen, 


Enormous Loss in Meat Supply from Disease. 


Whereas, it is reported by the United 
States Department of Agriculture that there 
is an annual loss of $250,000,000 owing to 
the prevalence of tuberculosis, hog cholera, 
pleuro-pneumonia and other contagious and 
infectious diseases; and 

Whereas, no radically effective measure has 
been taken by the government to eradicate 
these diseases, such as was done in the case 
of the hoof and mouth outbreak; and 

Whereas, this tremendous economic loss has 
its direct reflection in the reduction of quan- 
tity of our meat food supply, and therefore a 
direct bearing upon prices to consumers; be it 
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Resolved, that the press and public be in- 
vited to consider this highly important mat- 
ter, and that they urge upon Congress the 
necessity for saving to the people of this 
country this enormous quantity of meat food 
product, both because of the requirements of 
our people and because of the unnecessary 
loss. 


(Motion seconded and adopted.) 


Ask Government for Enough Inspectors. 


“Whereas, the demand for meat food prod- 
ucts is unprecedented, and thorough inspec- 
tion is necessary, be it 

“Resolved, that the secretatry of this As- 
sociation be instructed to immediately re- 
quest the Department of Agriculture to fur- 
nish a sufficient number of inspectors for 
regular and overtime operations in all pack- 
inghouses.” 

The reason for that report is that some 
of our packinghouses are hampered in their 
operations by a lack of inspectors. The de- 
mand on the packers for meat is so great at 
this time that we must keep our plants in 
continuous operation, and the natural flow 
of our work is being hampered because the 
government cannot or does not furnish 
enough inspectors. That is the object of the 
resolution and the committee moves its adop- 
tion, 

(Motion seconded and adopted.) 


Unfairness of the Oleomargarine Tax. 


THE SECRETARY: “Whereas, the cost 
of food stuffs of all kinds is constantly ris- 
ing, to the great unrest and disturbance of 
our people, there still remains on our statute 
books a tax on oleomargarine, which is ad- 
mitted to be a pure, wholesome and nutri- 
tious article of food; be it 

“Resolved, that we again call the atten- 
tion of consumers to this discrimination 
against a government-inspected, disease-free, 
wholesome food product, and we urge the un- 
fairness of a tax which is in favor of a com- 
peting manufacturer and against the con- 
sumer.” 

In explanation of that, it may be stated 
that very few of our membefS*produce oleo- 
margarine. Its ingredients are fats, and 
other things which go into its manufacture 
have a very strong relative position with 
regard to the cost and selling prices of fats, 
so that every member of the Association is 
interested in the question of taxing oleomar- 
garine and the quantity that is produced be- 
cause if the préduction of oleomargarine was 
increased, you have an inereased market for 
vour fats. The committee also moves the 
adoption of that resolution. 

(Motion adopted.) 


Against Further Freight Rate Increases. 


THE SECRETARY: “Whereas, the operat- 
ing costs of production, including transpor- 
tation rates, must be included in the selling 


price of any article; and 
“Whereas, the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission is again considering the subject of 
packinghouse and livestock rates; be it 

“Resolved, that the action of our Board 
of Directors in protesting against any change 
in existing conditions be fully approved, and 
that we express our conviction that no gov- 
ernmental body will add further burdens to 
our householders through this means.” 

The committee moves the adoption of this 
resolution. (Motion adopted.) 


Payment for Condemnations for Disease. 


THE SECRETARY: “Whereas, the pack- 
ers of the United States made an earnest, 
sincere and conscientious effort to co-operate 
with the officials of the United States gov- 
ernment in the eradication of the hoof-and- 
mouth disease; and 

“Whereas, farmers and other owners of 
livestock which were afflicted were recom- 
pensed for their property, and packers were 
not, owing to a very technical construction 
of the law; be it 

“Resolved, that we protest against any 
such apparent discrimination between two 
classes of owners, one of which was con- 
scientiously aiding the government while the 
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other was not, and that we express our be- 
lief that it was the full intent of Congress 
that all owners of such animals, regardless 
of ownership and wherever found and with- 
out technicalities, should be paid for their 
losses in order that this disease might be 
eradicated.” 

The committee moves its adoption. 
tion adopted.) 


(Mo- 


Votes of Thanks. 
THE SECRETARY: 


“Whereas, those who 


have contributed the very interesting tech- 
papers, 


nical which have added to the 
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archives of the packinghouse industry during 
this convention; and 

“Whereas, authors of experience have given 
of their time and study for our benefit; 
be it 

“Resolved, that we extend to them our 
most hearty thanks for their co-operation.” 


The committee moves its adoption. (Mo- 
tion adopted.) 
THE SECRETARY: “Whereas, the man- 


agement of the Hotel Sinton has been most 
diligent in taking care of our comfort and 
pleasure during our stay in Cincinnati; be it 

“Resolved, that we extend our thanks to 
Mr. Fleming, his assistants and the entire 
hotel management for their aid in making 
our convention a success.” 

The committee move the adoption of this 
resolution. (Carried.) 

THE SECRETARY: “Whereas, our Cin- 
cinnati members have given us of their un- 
bounded generosity a programme of enter- 
tainment and profit which could not be im- 
proved upon in any way; and 

“Whereas, to give us this pleasure they 
have taken of their time, thought and ex- 
penditure of funds in our interests; be it 

“Resolved, that we do most heartily thank 
all of our Cincinnati members, and to those 
who have contributed to our entertainment 
our warmest thanks.” (Applause.) 

The committee moves the adoption of that 
resolution, and I suggest a rising vote. Those 
in favor of this resolution signify it by ris- 
ing; those opposed to it signify it by not 
rising. 

(Carried unanimously.) 


Report of the Auditing Committee 
THE SECRETARY: The next report is 
that of the Auditing Committe. 
“Your Auditing Committee begs leave to 


report that it has carefully examined the 
books and records of the treasurer’s office 
and have found them correct in every par- 





ticular. We desire to compliment our treas 
urer, Mr. Max N. Agger, upon the ‘business- 
like way in which he has kept our accounts. 
“Respecttully submitted, the Auditing 
Committee.” 
(Report adopted. ) 


Report of the Obituary Committee 


THE SECRETARY: Report of the Obitu- 
ary Committee. This is one of the most 
significant reports that | have to read. Every 
year | am really astonished at the number 
we have*to add to it. It ought to make us 
stop and think. I will read the report: 

“Whereas, it is our solemn duty each year 
to pause in our deliberations and pay respect 
to those who were formerly among our nhum- 


ber, whose friendship and society we have 
enjoved, and whose assistance we have re- 
ceived, because they have been called to the 


Hereatter by a good and merciful Providence ; 
be it 

“Resolved, that we enter upon our records 
our regret that the following mem- 
bers are no longer with us, and that we in- 
scribe upon our minutes their names that we 
may all remember that in life there is death: 

“John Moran, honorary member, 
Hl. 

“Sigel Hess, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
il. 

“Pp. A. Valentine, Armour & Company, Chi 
cago, Hl. 

“Gustave A. Loewenstein, A. 
Sons Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Herbert Barnes, New Haven, Conn. 

“J. B. Howell, Paine & Company, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

‘James B. Fricker, Reading Abattoir Com- 
pany, Reading, Pa. 

“Chas. A. Sterne, Sterne & Son Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“David M. Anthony, Swift & Company, Fall 
River, Mass. 

“Robert Morris Jones, Jones & 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 

“Milton W. Kirk, Chicago, Il. 

“Emory S. Kimball, Kimball & 
Company, Providence, R. I. 

“M. Emmett Taber, Taber Pump Company, 
Buifalo, N. Y. 

“James Scanlan, J. M. & P. 
York, N. Y. 

“Henry 8S. 
Company, St. 


sincere 


Chicago, 


Loewenstein 
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Colwe!l 


Scanlan, New 


National 


Robbins, 
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Ammonia 


“James E. Quigley, Armstrong Cork & 
Insulation Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“Edward Never, Neuer Bros. Meat Com 


pany, Kansas City, Mo.” 

The committee moves its adoption, and | 
will again suggest a rising vote. 

(Resolution unanimously adopted by a ris- 
ing vote.) 


Report of Nominating Committee 


Your Nominating Committee begs to re- 
port the following nominations for officers 


for the ensuing year: 

President— Albert R. Rohe, Rohe & 
New York, N. Y. 

Vice-president-—K. Frederick Pfund, G. F. 
Pfund & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary —George L. MeCarthy, The 
tional Provisioner, New York, N. Y. 

Treasurer— Max N. Agger, J. C. Roth Paek- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Executive Committee—Howard R. Smith, 
Jones & Lamb Company, Baltimore, Md.. 
chairman; Chas. H. Ogden, Pittsburgh Pro- 
vision & Packing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
James B. MeCrea, Ohio Provision Company, 
Cleveland, O.; T. W. Taliaferro, Hammond, 
Standish Company, Detroit, Mich.; John M. 
Danahy. Danahy Packing Company, Buffalo, 
N. ¥ Geo. Heil, Heil Packing Company, St 
Louis, Mo.; W. H. Gehrmann, Kohrs Pack 
ing Company, Davenport, Towa; Fred R. Bur- 
rows, G. H. Hammond Company, Chicago, 


Brother, 


Na- 


Ill.; Otto Schenk, F. Sehenk & Sons Com- 
pany, Wheeling, W. Va. 

(The reading of the names was greeted 
with loud applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Are there any other 
nominations * If not, the nominations are 


declared closed. 
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CHARLES ROTH: Mr. President, | move 
that the secretary be instructed to cast one 


ballot for the election of each of the gen- 
tlemen named. 
MR. McMILLAN: Motion seconded. 
THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 


heard the motion; all those in favor of it 
signify it by saying aye; contrary no. The 
motion is adopted and the offcers are de- 
clared duly elected. 

THE SECRETARY: I sent out notices to 
all members asking for suggestions for hon- 
orary members. [| have received none. Are 
there any suggestions from the floor’ There 
being none, we will pass on. 

There is no unfinished 
any new (No response.) 

| understand Mr. Maver asks the floor as 
a matter of personal privilege. 


business. Is there 


business ” 


Presentation to 
OSCAR F. MAYER: 


President Krey. 


As a member of your 
Executive Committee, Mr. President, and on 
behalf of the Association, [ wish to offer 
this (presenting to the president a large 
package) to our outgoing president, Mr. 
Krevy, not only because we all love him as a 
venial gentleman and good fellow, but as a 
reward for his diligence as president of the 
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\ssociation, more especially with regard to 
the convention last year at St. Louis. (Ap- 
plause.) 

(The package is here opened and found to 


contain a tall silver pitcher fashioned on 
artistic lines.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I can 
hardly express myself. They generally give 
the president a loving cup. Whatever this 


is, | don’t know. I asked your secretary and 
he said “Vase.” It don’t make any differ- 
ence what it is, IT assure vou it will be appre- 
ciated the balance of my life. This is surely 
a great honor and [ shall never forget it. | 
thank vou gentlemen. (Long applause.) 
[ would like to have a word or two 
my successor, (Continued applause.) 
PRESIDENT-ELECT ALBERT T. ROHE: 
You notice, gentlemen, that I bring a_ hat 
With me. This is not mine: somebody must 
have had a whisper about this thing and 
thought I might get a swelled head: so he 
changed with me; my size is 7, this is 
7%. I have got the suspicion it is a pro- 
\llv: I think it is Mr. Langton, so T thought 
[ would put this stuff in. (Exhibiting a long 
strip of newspaper folded to go inside of 
the hat lining and showing these words: 
“Sunk three British cruisers.”) (Laughter.) 
fast—this being 
did not oceur to 


from 


hats 


This election 
Presidential 


came on so 
vear that it 
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me to take time to make up my campaign 
expense account, so | would like to have a 


chance to think matters over a_ little. 
(Laughter.) 
I certainly feel very much honored, as I 


think everyone that has held this position 
has felt. 

It is only through the American Meat 
Packers’ Association and its conventions that 
| could ever have got so close and made so 
many good and lovable friends; I do not 
think | could have made them in any other 
way than through this Association. 

| hope that I will not be a disappointment 
to you, and | am going to try to do the best 
I can. | 


thank you. (Long continued ap- 
plause.) 
PRESIDENT KREY: If there is nothing 


else, we will adjourn. Now tonight at 6:30 
we will have the banquet. Everybody bring 
good appetite along. 
Adjourned sine die. 


é 


On the Way There 


Getting to the Cincinnati Convention 
the usual joyous proceeding on these occa- 
The warmly 


interested in these annual meetings made up 


was 


sions. big centers and those 


special parties, while other members and 
Visitors came singly and in groups from all 


parts of the country. 


The Chicago Special. 


The Chicago special train, leaving Chicago 
Sunday noon, was a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. Seldom, if ever, was there a better 
bunch of scouts bunched, and everyone had a 
good time, and a decorous one, too; get that? 

There were a few games of chance and one 


notably in which sat Frederick H., Harry 
Opp., Fred Fuller and ‘“Tankage”’ Tomkins. 
Harry Oppenheimer’s ‘“Kibitzer” looked on. 


Some game! 

No one was allowed on the engine this trip. 
But it was as hot on that train as if it had 
been in front of the engine furnace, dad 
blame the weather man! 

About 120 came along, a partial 
whom follows: 

W. E. Pemberton, Acme Packing Co.; 
James A. Agar, John Agar, John Agar Co.; 
A. J. Little, J. O’Hern, Carl Overaker, Ar- 
mour & Co.; D. Kiley, Armour Glue Works; 
F. C. Acton, Armour Ammonia Works; H. EF. 
Rogers, Armour Fertilizer Works; E. P. 
Martin, Armour Soap Works: G. E. Lettie, 


list of 


Arnold Bros.; F. K. Higbie, American Meat 
Packers’ Supply Co.; W. J. Richter, L. A. 


Kramer, Allbright-Nell Co.; Wood Agar, Agar 
Provision Co.; H. G. Edwards, W. J. Mullaley, 
American Can Co. 

L. A. Bernson, E. P. Bernson & Co.; Charles 
Ek. Herrick, Brennan Packing Co.; F. G. 
Baker, Backer Packing Co.; B. Bert, Bert & 
Adams: H. Boore, H. Boore: Carl Kroeck, 
Cudahy Bros.; E. H. Uhlmann, Chemical & 
Engineering Co.; W. M. Alexander, Chicago 
& Alton R. R.; F. C. Finney, Carty-Dever 
Co.: S. Schmidt, Dubuque Packing Co.; A. A. 
Davidson, Davidson Commission Co.; J. E. 
Decker, Ralph Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons; L. C. Doggett, L. C. Doggett Co.; Hugo 
Epstein, Mrs. Hugo Epstein, Hugo Epstein; 
Wm. Fuhrman, Wm. Fuhrman; R. M. Unrath, 
Cc. E. Unrath, Fulton Packing Co. 


Fred Guggenheim, B. L. Kohn, Guggen- 
heimer Bros.; C. W. Squires, Jr., General 
Vehicle Co.: J. F. Havens, Hair Drying & 


Cleaning Process Co.; F. R. Burrows, A. W. 
Huber, G. H. Hammond Co.:; John Hetzel, 
John Hetzel: J. S. Hoffman, H. Hoffman, 
Arthur Ohlhausen, J. S. Hoffman Co.: A. L. 
Eberhart. Jay Hormel, George A. Hormel & 
Co.; F. A. Hart, F. A. Hart & Co.; S. 
Strauss, Mrs. S. Straus, Mr. G. Stohrer, Mr. 
C. Stohrer, Independent Butchers’ Supply Co. ; 
M. P. Kelly, M. P. Kelly; W. G. Dickinson, 
Walter R. Kirk. 

Charles Dickens, The Layton Co.; E. D. 
Baldwin, Libby, MeNeill & Libby: FF. E. 
Luley, Luley Abattoir Co.; Oscar F. Mayer, 
Osear G. Mayer, Murray Keller, Oscar F. 
Mayer & Bro.; Myron MeMillan, J. T. MeMil- 
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lan Co.; J. P. Brunt, Midwest Box Co.; Walter 
S. Miller, D. C. Robertson, Charles Hansen, 
Miller & Hart, F. C. MeDowell, E. S. Water- 
bury, G. G. MeKnight, E. J. Fitzgerald, C. E. 
Gunung, Peter H. Lindstrom, Morris & Co. 

Thomas Dunderdale, The National Provi- 
sioner; W. B. Lane, North American .’ro- 
vision Co.; F. Clark, North Packing & Provi- 
sion Co., Boston; A. N. Benn, Omaha Packing 
Co.; C. L. Coleman, S. Oppenheimer & Co.; 
H. D. Oppenheimer, Henry Marz, Oppen- 
heimer Casing Co.; W. P. Redmond, Pennsyl- 
vania Lines; E. C. Price, E. C. Price & Co.; 
kK. F. Roth, Roth Packing Co.: Geo. W. Rey- 
nolds, Geo. W. Reynolds; James Ronan, 
James Ronan. 

A. D. White, W. J. Russell, Jr., T. H. Ing- 
wersen, L. M. Lester, J. F. Smith, R. W. 
Howes, W. J. Russell, R. C. McManus, F. J. 
King, R. M. Jackson, Swift & Co. 

L. H. Schmauss, Schmauss Co.; E. H. 
Sterne, D. P. Sterne & Son Co.; 
“. M. de Beers, Swenson Evaporator Co. ; 
). J. Ward, F. W. Baldwin, United Cork 
Companies; Henry Vette, Vette -. Zuncker: 
Otto Blaurock, Western Packing & Provision 
Co.; Fred Fuller, Wilson Provision Co.; H. J. 
Renn, E. W. Wagner & Co.; Geo. W. Will- 
iams, Geo. W. Williams. 

V. D. Skipworth, J. L. Sheehy, W. A 
Lynde, J. Moog, M. Rosenbach, M. Pfaelzer, 
Wilson & Co.; J. B. Ziegler, J. B. Ziegler 
«& Co. 


Cosgrove, 


St. Louis and Others. 


The St. Louis delegation was one to be proud 
of, and showed the effects of last year’s success- 
ful meeting there. A special parlor car could 
not begin to hold them, and many came by 
other routes than that taken by the joy-riders 
headed by President Krey, Gustav Bischoff, 
Jr., and George Heil. The latter planned the 
trip, and if anybody had a dull time it was not 
George’s fault. He was elected to that job 
for life! The ladies mingled in the festivities 
and gave them the proper tone, and the men 
voted to see that they come along every time 
hereafter. A fine beefsteak dinner was served 
as the party passed through Indianapolis, and 


everybody reached Porkopolis in a happy mood. 


The party included the following, among 
others : 

Richard T. Keefe, Henneberry & Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kan. 

T. D. Watkins 
Yards, Illinois. 

R. J. Conway, Armour & Co., Stock Yards, 
Illinois. 

Cc. M. Aldrich, 
braska City, Neb. 

J. H. Belz, J. H. Belz Prov. Co. 

W. Hertling, Jr., Carondelet Packing Co. 

S. Gordon, Cox & Gordon. 

Fred Krey and wife, Krey Packing Co. 

J. W. Paton, Morris & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Il. 

Gus Bischoff, Jr., 
pendent Co. 

Al. Bischoff, St. Louis Independent Co. 

Henry Sartorius, Sartorius Provision Co 

Emil Sieloff. 

F. H. Kleinschmidt, C. A. Sweet Prov. Co. 

F. A. Hunter, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

C. H. Urquhart, 
Stock Yards, Il. 

Joseph Nebel, East Eide Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Ill. 

J. C. Langton, Langton & Kenney. 

Frank Binz, Binz Hide & Tallow Co. 

C. W. Wenke, St. Louis Butchers’ 
ply Co. er 

L. A. Engel, F. D. Hirschberg & Co. 

Fred Fischer, Jr., Fischer Meat Co. 

H. R. Arnold, National Stock Yards, Ill. 

E. T. Cash, National Stock Yards, III. 

W. W. Dunham, National Stock Yards, Ill. 

W. S. Tippett, National Stock Yards, Ill. 

C. A. Rountree, National Stock Yards, Ill. 

E. F. Bisbee, National Stock Yards. III. 

F. W. Banks, National Stock Yards, III. 

C. H. Stief. Jr.. National Stock Yards, Il. 

W. W. Krenning, St. Louis Meat Pack- 
ing Co. 

August and Herman Luer, Luer Bros Co., 
Alton, Ill. 

L. E. Griffin, P. C. Gray Co., 


and wife, National Stock 


Morton-Gregson Co., Ne- 


and wife, St. Louis Inde- 


Swift & Co. National 


East 


Sup- 


Soston, Mass. 
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George L. Heil, Heil Packing Co. 

Pittsburgh and vicinity came to the front 
with over thirty in the famous “Con” Yeager 
Personally Conducted Tour. ‘Con’ couldn’t 
carry out his cherished convention-on-a-steam- 
boat idea, but he did the next best thing with 
special Pullman and other conveniences, and 
his big bunch of lambs were herded into Cin- 
cinnati without accident and in shape to get 
all that was coming out of the Convention. 
“Con” was so busy shaking hands that he 
didn’t get time to write out a list of those in 
his party, but about everybody who registered 
from Pittsburgh and that section of the coun- 
try can be put down as carrying “Con's” 
label. 

The Philadelphia and Baltimore delegations 
headed by ex-President John J. Felin and 
Howard R. Smith, were numerous and happy, 
and the New York crowd of a score or more 
brought in by the two VDrinces Rohe were 
on hand early and did not miss a thing. VDar- 
ties from Buffalo, Detroit, and other centers 
also had a good time on the road, and every- 
body mingled with the good old ‘Cincinnati 
bunch” just as if they had always belonged. 


JOHN J. 
Felin & Co., 
Committee on 


FELIN 
(J. J 
Chairman 


The Trade Exhibits 


The entire ninth floor of the Sinton Hotel, 
with the exception of the convention hall, was 


Inc... Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Nominations. 


given up to trade exhibits and headquarters. 
Those who did not have machinery, equipment 
or supplies on hand had their representatives 
with a line of literature and a glad 
and the 


present 


hand-clasp, process of getting ac- 
quainted went on famously. 
The 


showed the 


Cincinnati Butchers Supply Company 


*Roacc” 
2208S 


jerkless hog hoist in op- 


eration, also the “Boss” grate hog dehairer. 


John J. Dupps, Sr., George Grieshaber, Ar- 
thur R. Michel, Schmidt 
looked after the visitors, and Misses Schmidt 


Gus and others 


and Dupps made themselves convention fa- 
vorites by acting as flower maidens during the 
two days of the meeting. On Monday they 
pinned a carnation in the buttonhole of every 
delegate, and on Tuesday it was dahlias. A 
graceful thought! 

The Brecht Company, of St. Louis and New 
York, 


Sales 


represented by A. W. Gaddum, 
Arthur C. Sehueren, S. R. 
Harris. 


was 
Engineer 
had a 
with 


Logwood and W. B. They 


“Crescent” silent cutter in eperation 
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electrical equipment, and also outlined their 
immense line of machinery and supplies. 

R. T. Randall & 
exhibited their latest improved compressed air 
stuffer, 


Company, Philadelphia, 


sausage which is so widely used in 


thé trade. They are also the exclusive West- 


ern representatives of the Sander Manufac- 


turing Company for their sausage grinder. 


They were represented by R. T. Randall, Jr., 
and B. F. 
souvenirs a handsome bronze mateh box. 
Cold 
town, Md., kept open house with J. 


Powdermaker, who gave out as 
Hagers- 
V. Jami- 
in charge, who explained the virtues 


Jamison Storage Door Co., 
son, Jr., 
of the various styles of doors they manufac- 
ture for the packinghouse trade. 

The Standard Asphalt & Rubber Company, 
of Chicago, distributed literature and samples 
of their mineral rubber 


well-known Sarco 


flooring. Charles V. Eades was their repre- 
sentative. 

The J. B. Ford Co., of Wyandotte, Mich., 
through their representative, S. A. Smith, wel- 
comed all guests to their rooms, with litera- 
ture and samples of the famous “*Wyandotte” 
Cleanser and Cleaner. 

The F. W. 
Cincinnati, 
and 
monia 


Niebling Company, Norwood, 


well-known manufacturers of ice 


refrigerating displayed am- 


were 


machinery, 


fittings, ete. They represented 
by Mr. E. Niebling. 

One of the tastefully decorated rooms was 
that occupied by Mr. Wagner, inventor of the 
Wagner Sanitary tanks 


equipment. 


other abattoir 
He used the national colors pro- 


and 


fusely, and exhibited charts of abattoir equip- 
ment, designs for abattoirs, construction plans, 
ete., as well as a fine display of the Wagner 
stearine, widely used for the improvement of 
inedible tallow and greases. Handsome sou- 
venirs were given to all visitors. 

The Hartford City Paper Company, Hart- 
ford City, Ind., were represented by R. V. 
Van Winkle and F. G. McClure, who 
glad of an opportunity to tell visitors of the 
virtues of their special 


were 
ham wrappers and 
glassine papers and showed samples of colored 
printing and die cutting, for which they are 
famous. 

The Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., had a big exhibit of wood, paper 
and fiber boxes of every size and shape that 
packers would need. 
the Cincinnati Wire 
with samples of their products. 


In the same room were 
Bound Box Company, 
The genial 
Leffel, Andrew H. 
MacKenzie and D. H. Pennock. 

The Cork & 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., were represented by B. 


representatives were P. O. 


Armstrong Insulation Com- 
EK. Thomas and a fine array of samples of cork 
for insulation of rooms, pipes, ete. 

The U. S. Motor Truck Company, makers 
of two to five ton delivery trucks, were rep- 
resented by F. B. Massey, who gave out lit- 
erature showing the lost cost of delivery by 
trucks and a long list of happy users thereof. 

The Triumph Ice Machine Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 
are well known to the packinghouse industry, 
distributed through Mr. Buckles, of their sales 


whose refrigerating machines 


department catalogs, price lists, ete. 
The Sefton 


Chicago showed 


Manufacturing Company, of 
a fine line of folding boxes, 
including their famous corrugated fiber board 
box. Descriptive literature and sample boxes 
were given out by their representative, W. J. 


Cox. 
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With 


apologies to Charles G. Schmidt and other 


Association VDoets. ) 


I thought that this was just the time 
To write my story all in rhyme 

Of how old Cincy entertained 

Che packers here from all the land. 
Chey came in ones and twos and threes, 
On special cars or as they pleased. 
Chicago tried to “cop the bun,” 

From there a special train was run; 

A hundred more than e’er before 

Came down from Michy’s sandy shore, 
And that they might make no one sick, 
They washed the smell of Bubbly Crick 
From off their hands before they started, 
And from all nasty odors parted. 


Some brought a lot to eat and drink, 
Some just preferred to sit and think 
And save their appetites and thirst, 

Else Cincy’s treat would make them burst. 
And it turned out that these were wise, 
For they were filled up to their eyes 
With all that’s good to drink and eat— 

It sure was good old Cincy’s treat! 


But food and drink were only part 

Of what was in dear Cincy’s heart, 

To do with naught but best intention 
For those who came to this convention. 
Now, first of all, you understand, 

There was a.real old German band; 
“To do without would sure bring failure,” 
Said Charlie Roth to good George Zehler, 
“For we must march and we must cheer 
To greet our fellow-packers here. 

*T would not be right to meet the boys 
Without the means for making noise!” 


So we had music all day long, 

And in the night it turned to song; 
For when it comes to making rhyme 
That Cincy bunch are in their prime. 
And thus it went, from morn till night, 
For turn to left or turn to right, 

Our jolly hosts we ne’er could dodge, 
IX’en in our beds we could not lodge! 


On Monday night there came the Smoker, 
You bet your life it was no joker! 

\ “jolly get-together meeting” 

Was what they called it—drink and eating, 
Smoke and song and laugh and shout 
Kept up ’most all the night throughout. 
And though you may call it a whopper, 
We'll say right here that all was proper! 
For honest fun and hearty fooling 

Are both a part of this life’s schooling ; 
We live to learn, so learn to live, 

To take what comes, and so to give— 
Ran somewhat thus our hosts’ chief motto, 
The which we heeded, as we ought to. 


And when ’twas o’er we went to bed 

To get some rest, as ’twas well said, 

For rest was what we all should need 

To get in shape for the Big Feed. 

This latter came on Tuesday night; 

The banquet hall it was a sight, 

All decked with flags and gay with bunting, 
Joe Ryan saw that naught was wanting. 
The feast was fine, the speeches great, 
Good cheer and song kept up till late. 

This dinner named for Uncle Sam 

Was sure the finest in the land. 

‘Twas always thus; that’s why they rank it 
The first of all, this Packers’ Banquet. 


But ‘twas not Smoke, and ’twas not Eat 
That gave the “zip” to Cincy’s Treat; 

rhe Treat itself, we’d have you know, 

Was the Big Boat Ride on the O-hi-O. 

lhe plans were made for rain or shine, 

(nd Charley Roth said they’d start at nine; 
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What Charley says they’re sure to do, 
For he said it as many times as two 
Or three or four, or maybe more, 
About going down to Ohio’s shore. 
"Twas at the banquet, you understand, 
He got this off about the band 

In front of the Sinton a-tooting fine— 
Remember now, it’s to be at nine! 





CHARLES E. 


ROTH 


(J. C. Reth 
Chairman Convention 


Packing Co., Cincinnati) 


Executive Committee, 


At nine it was, maybe half past, 

For the crowd didn’t gather quite so fast 

On account of the strain of the night before, 
When some had a few, and some had more; 
And some were even still more lucky, 

They took a cab and went to Kentucky 

When midnight came, and the bar was shut, 
And the man who shut it was called a mutt— 
But whether *twas Mutt or whether ‘twas Jeff, 
That cuts no ice, because the chef 

Went off to bed, and so would you 

If you had to cook a barbecue 

For a crowd of hungry packers to eat— 

This was the climax of Ciney’s Treat— 

At the end of the Ta-ra-boom-de-ay, 

The end of the ride, that is to say. 


The boat cruised up and down a while, 

And then it landed at Coney Isle; 

Not the Coney they have in old New York, 

But the one they built near the Town of Pork. 

And here they found a feast was spread 

The like of which you ne’er have read; 

There was beef and pork and lamb 
chicken— 

Believe me, *twasn’t very poor pickin’!— 

Close by each plate was set a stein 

Big enough to float a ship on the Rhine! 

And after the feed they went off to shoot, 

For Schuetzenfest always is part of a toot. 

There was all kinds of sport, and all sorts of 
fun 

Ere the boat had reached the end of its run; 

And when they reached the smoky old city— 

Here’s the end of the pome, oh what a pity! — 

There wasn’t a man who failed to mention 

The “time” he’d had at the *16 Convention. 
Nuff sed! 


and 
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The Smoker 


The Cincinnati boys called their first-night 
Smoker (and Other 


The latter were provided by guests 


festivities a Vaudeville 
Stunts). 
as well as deserved to be 


entertainers, and 


spoken of outside the parentheses and in as 
large type as the main title. It was a great 


night, and everybody seemed to enjoy it to 


the utmost. 
The 


handsome 


Club, a 
house, 


Susiness Men’s 
club 
thrown open to the visitors for this occasion, 


Cincinnati 
marble-halled was 
and the spacious auditorium or concert hall of 
the club was the scene of the festivities. The 
hospitable committeemen stood at the entrance 
and gave each arrival a warm handelasp, and 
from that moment on the ice was broken—that 
is, it would have been broken had there been 
any ice to break, which there was not, as Cin- 
cinnati is too warm a place for ice to form, 
especially when the “Cincinnati bunch” is 
running things. 


Roland Meyer was chairman of the smoker 
committee, and was assisted in planning the 
affair by Charles Riley, Jr., and Charles 
Buehler. Leo Blum was everywhere greeting 
his friends and helping to make things move 
smoothly, and Charles and Joe Roth, John 
Hoffman and others of the “bunch” were right 
on the job all the evening. 


Over 600 men sat at tables on the main 
floor and in the gallery of the concert hall 
of the club, enjoying eatables and drinkables 
set before them and taking in the varied pro- 
gramme provided. An orchestra under the direc- 
tion of George C. Smith provided music and 
accompanied the singers. There was a great 
array of musical talent from the various vaude- 
ville theaters and the show wound up with the 
appearance of the. entire burlesque company 
from a neighboring house. de 


The hit of the evening was*made by the 
Bayerisher Maennerchor, 50 men, including 
Schmidt and other leading citizens, 
under the baton of Prof. Strubel. The Ger- 
man glees and other numbers given by the 
Maennerchor were greatly enjoyed, and much 


Charley 


distinction was added to the occasion by the 
baritone, Prof. 
who adorned the front rank 


appearance of the famous 


James S. Agar, 
of singers and held his music like a real vir- 


tuoso. 


Claude Shafer, the cartoonist, drew a num- 
ber of pictures of packers, which amused the 
audience Horace Williamson 

included the names of 
celebrities in 


mightily, and 


sang a patter which 
Association 
There 
and some with white faces, female impersona- 
tors and really feminine artists, and a young 


lady who appeared often and worked hard, 


several humorous 


connection. were blackface comedians 


and though remaining nameless as far as the 
program was concerned, went away with the 
hearty regard of everyone present. 

Ja, eine koestliche Nacht! 








“Uncle Sam’s Dinner” 


It seemed appropriate, in these days of pa- 
triotic ebullitions from all sources and on all 
should 
“Uncle 


the Cincinnati hosts 


the 


that 
call 
Sam’s Dinner.” 

It is true that the only official representa- 


occasions, 


decide to annual banquet 


tive of Uncle Sam present was a distinguished 


member of Congress from a Cincinnati dis- 
trict. But every man at the dinner felt him- 
self fully qualified to represent Uncle Sam 


on this occasion, and to give nobody odds on 
the proposition of his fitness to do so, either! 
The that 


way, 


red-blooded American feels 
It’s 


And so if the distinguished member of Con- 


average 


you know. the way he’s built. 


gress who was a speaker could not resist the 


revelation of his political complexion in the 
address he gave on “Our Country,” the as- 
semblage was equally frank in revealing its 


opinion as to executive and congressional back- 
bone when it gave its vociferous approval to 
Michael of the 
Cincinnati packers and Washington met 


General Ryan’s comparison 
way 
a labor crisis. 


Uncle Sam took precedence, no matter how 


you looked at it, and even on the banks 
of Cincinnati’s Rhine “America” got all the 
encores. You might not be able to hit the 


high notes in the “Star Spangled Banner,” or 





JAMES 8. AGAR 
‘(John Agar Co., Chicago) 
Chairman Committee to Confer 


perhaps you could not remember all the words 


of Key's immortal song. But you knew 
“America” by heart, and you could stand up 
and sing it with all your heart and every 
ounce of lung power. 


The dinner in the banquet hall of the Ho- 
The 


Stars and Stripes, intertwined with ropes of 


tel Sinton had the appropriate setting. 


covered walls and ceiling of the high- 
hall, As he 


a liberty cap of flag design, a silk flag 


smilax, 


vaulted each guest entered was 


handed 
flag horn 


all 


souvenir 


flag favor, a 
other knick-knacks, 
The 
of 


for his shirt-front, a 


and numerous of the 


same complexion. chief Was a 


very handsome stein German silver, appro- 


priately monogrammed. 
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And when the signal was given for the first 
course, in marched a long line of Uncle Sams 
to serve you, attired in the typical costume 
from tip to toe, even to the historic white 
The 


these 


goatee. picture was as complete and 


perfect as picturesque packers’ dinner 
thing 
Banquet 
Robert 


-as well as the 


whole 
the 
Ryan, chairman ; 


scenes usually and the re- 


flected 
Committee- 


are, 


the greatest credit on 


Joseph 
West, Jr.. and Armin Sander- 


Executive Committee, which had general su- 

pervision of the entertainment—Charles FE. 

Roth, chairman; Armin Sander, Joseph Ryan, 
I J 


W. Zehler. 
The menu book was a handsome creation: of 


Harry Maescher and George 


the engraver and typographer, containing be- 


sides the menu and speaking program a list 
of the Association officers, a welcome to Cin- 
cinnati, some appropriate verses, and the 


items of an elaborate and enjoyable musical 
Weber's Band of 
America and Miss Katherine Hoch, soprano. 
The of 
popular interest, and Miss Hoch installed her- 


program rendered by Prize 


band music was of a high order and 


self at once as the favorite of the evening with 


the diners, because of her genial presence and 


her splendid voice. 
The menu was up to the Association’s 
standard, as well as the standard of Cincin- 


nati’s famous cuisine. It was as follows: 


MENU. 


Martini Cocktails ) 
Manhattan Cocktails 
High Balls 


“Just a Snack” 


Lobster Cocktail 
Clear Green Turtle Amontillado 
Almonds’ Stuffed Ripe Olives 


Salted Celery 





Medallion of Pompano with Oyster Crabs 
Baked Potatoes, O’Brien 





Sweetbreads with Fresh Mushrooms 
Hearts of Artichoke with Cauliflower 


Sherbet Cream of Mint 








Breast of Guinea, Virginia Cumberland Sauce 
Samp Fritters with Cranberries 
Hearts of Lettuce, Sinton Dressing 
Washington Frozen Pudding 
Fancy Cakes in Sugar Baskets 
Assorted Cheese 


Coffee 


Apollinaris 

U. S. Champagne 
Cigars 

Cigarettes 


Brandy 

The speaking program was a delight to 
diners who enjoy something else besides food 
and drink on occasions of this kind. The 
atmosphere was quite reminiscent of famous 
A. M. P. A. banquets of the past. The toast- 
master was always “on the job.” and no 
speaker got the best of him, while it is equally 
true that he got the best of no speaker. That 
means that the orators of the evening were 


quite as alive to the situation as he was. 

The effort of the first speaker 
of its kind, a 
artistic 


was a model 
gem of wit and epigram and an 
of word-play. The 
of delightful 
gripped the mind and heart through the force- 


weaving second, 


after its opening anecdote, 


ful treatment of a vital theme. The third was 


a patriotic prose poem. 
And to cap the climax, nothing could have 


been happier than the reappearance, after 
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some years of absence, of the Association’s be- 


and champion orator, 


Characteristically, the 


loved first president 
General Michael Ryan. 
general wasted no words and spared no feel- 
He hit straight from the shoulder and 
sounded of truth that to 
echoed everywhere, and which should perme- 
ate the of who 
thinks anything of his business or of himself. 
Take to 
stenographically by 


ings. 


notes deserved be 


consciousness every packer 


read his speech, reported 


The 
in the pages following. 


time 
National Provisioner 
And then read it over 


again, and keep reading it, and act on it! 


The speakers of the evening were: Ralph 
A. Tingle, general manager of the Standard 
Oil Company at Cincinnati; Rabbi David 





JAMES McCREA 


(Ohio Provision Co., Cleveland, 0.) 


Member Executive Committee. 
Bene Israel Congregation, 
congregations 


Philipson, of the 
of the 
Cincinnati; Hon. Alfred G. Allen, representa- 


one leading Jewish in 


tive in Congress from the Second District of 
Ohio; and General Michael Ryan, president 


during the first and third years of the or- 
ganization’s existence, who was elected the 
first honorary member of the A. M,. P. A. in 


1909. 
Mr. William T. Johnston, of the William T. 

of 

honor 


toast- 


the 


Cincinnati, 


of 


Company, 
had the 
speakers of the evening. 

It 
Secretary McCarthy rose and 
By this 
feat to produce comparative quiet, which Mr. 


Johnston as 


master, introducing 


o'clock 


invited 


was something after ten when 


atten- 
tion. time it was something of a 
McCarthy did by reminding all that they must 
now keep quiet and let the toastmaster do the 


talking. 
Remarks of the Toastmaster. 
TOASTMASTER Gentle- 


men, 


JOHNSTON : 
reached the point where 
“stuck.” 
greatest 


you have now 
you are going to get 

I think one of the 
ments, of the 


to get a lot of.speakers, put them on an ele- 


indoor amuse- 


one greatest indoor sports, is 
vated platform, and early in the evening bring 
full bottles of wine. This 
under the of “Cruelty 


These gentlemen, knowing that they will have 


would come 
Animals.” 


them 


head to 
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to talk, are thinking of “safety first,” and 
they have let the wine alone. 

Talking about “safety first,” I attended a 
smoker last night and I saw that beautiful 
picture entitled “Safety First.” Now you 


know, as I looked at that picture, somebody 
told me that it was a moving picture— 
(Laughter)—but I didn’t see anything in it. 
But everybody else seemed to see what was 
in it, beeause they all began to clap—their 
hands. (Laughter.) 

“Safety First” is one of the things to which 
we must all pay attention. When I came 
into this hotel this evening and walked up 
to the desk, I saw a sign hanging there, read- 
ing: “This hotel is not responsible for valu- 
ables unless left with the clerk.” “Well,” I 
said, “Mr. Clerk, I am going up to a banquet 
on the ninth floor tonight. I do not know 
what will be there; I do not know who will 
be near me; but I am one who always thinks 
of ‘safety first.” and I want to know of you 
who will sit on my right hand?’ And the 
reply was, “A Congressman.” I immediately 
took everything out of my right-hand pockets 
and deposited them with the clerk. Then I 
said—I was just about to leave in a hurry, 
but I stopped and said again to the clerk: 
“By the way. who is going to sit on my left 
hand?’ “Why,” he said, “the gentleman who 
will sit on your left-hand is Rabbi Philipson.” 
Well, now, thinking of that “little old safety 
first.” I at once took everything out of my 
left-hand pockets! (Laughter.) 

The committee, in their 
lected as the first gentleman 
tonight. Mr. Ralph A. Tingle, who is general 
manager of the Standard Oil Company of 
Cincinnati. Now that is an evidence of great 
wisdom on the part of the committee to select 
somebody from the Standard Oil Company to 
show you meat packers how to do business. 
(Applause. ) 


wisdom, have se- 
to address you 


The’ Standard Oil Company saves every- 
thing; “Safety First” is their motto. It is 
not so with you, gentlemen. I have often 


heard it said that in the big stockyards where 
they kill hogs they save everything and sell 
everything except the “squeal.” 

Now what would a man from the Standard 
Oil Company do in a case of that kind? He 
would take the “squeal,”’ and he would go out 
to the Heekin Can Company, have little cans 


made, and put the “squeal” in those cans. He 
would have various-sized cans with various 
brands: he would have the “squeal” from 


Cincinnati, the “squeal” from New York, and 
he would have the “squeal” that you can hear 


all over town. Then in other little cans he 
would put the “cheap squeal.” 
Then in other cans he would put the 


“squeal” that comes from the gentleman who 
sends you a check ninety days’ old and asks 


you to take off two per cent. for cash, and 
vou would send him back a little bottle of 
“squeal.” Then on certain nights when you 


zo home and know that your good wife is in 
bed, fast asleep, just at the head of the stairs 
there would be set one of those little cans of 
“squeal.” and when you came in you would 
hear the “squeal” and you would go to the 
head of the steps, and you would put the lid 
on that can, something you can’t do with the 
old-fashioned “squeal.” (Laughter. ) 

Now. next November, after the election, 
housands and thousands of Democrats will 
vant to buy cans of these “‘squeals.’’ (Laugh- 
ter.) They will want them to send to their 
Republican friends. (Loud groans.) 

But, gentlemen, in introducing to you Mr. 
Tingle, I want to say that I have known him 
for a long while, and not only is he at the 
ead of the Standard Oil Company, but he is 

esident of the Rotary Club, also of three or 

ir building associations, holds a directorship 

1 couple of banks—and being a Republican, 
open for one or two more offices. 
Laughter.) But with all his troubles and 

iis faults, he a man who would never 

e any need of a can of “squeal.” Gentle- 
‘n. IT take pleasure in introducing to you 
Mr. Tingle. 


MR. TINGLE TALKS ON “PIG PORK.” 


MR. TINGLE: Mr. Toastmaster and gen- 
men, you perhaps have noticed that in in- 


Ss 
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troducing the present speaker the toastmaster 
forgot to mention that he might be "up to the 
Standard!” (Applause.) Whether he 
not, he will take great pleasure at any time 
in assisting you to bring your business up to 
the standard. 

My friends, the subject assigned to me this 


Is or 


evening is “Pig Pork.” I understand that 
in the industry which you gentlemen repre- 
sent there is a recognized difference between 


pig pork and just plain ordinary pork, and I 
presume that had your committee desired an 
address on just pork they would have secured 
the services of some of our political friends, 
Congressmen, perhaps, as it is quite generally 
understood that some of our representatives 
at Washington are exceptionally well informed 
on this subject. (Laughter. ) 

Never having been in Congress, yet, I hard- 
ly felt qualified to speak on that kind of pork, 


and so the subject of “Pig Pork’? was as- 
signed. I hope this is thoroughly understood, 
so that when I have finished no one may be 
confused and say that my address was “on 


the pork.’ (Laughter.) 

No doubt your committee in casting about 
for some one to enlighten you on the subject 
of Pig Pork chose me because of the vast 
amount of information I on the sub- 


possess 





OTTO SCHENCK 
(F. Schenck & Sons Co., Wheeling, W. Va.) 
Membcr Executive Committee. 
ject. Vossibly I know more about it now 
than some of you gentlemen who have fol- 


lowed the packing industry for a lifetime, and 
possibly I think I know more about it now 
than I would actually know if I followed the 
business for a lifetime. 

At any rate. if I am to pose for the “next 
few minutes” an expert on Pig Pork, I 
must have some basis on which to do the 
posing, and I sup-pose that inasmuch as I was 
never connected with the packing industry, it 
follows, according to modern reasoning, that I 
know more about it than men who have spent 
their lifetimes in it. (Applause. ) 

Now. we understand each other. 


as 


Ham in Early History. 


During my researches in preparation for 
this address I found a great many interesting 
and gratifying things. Yours an ancient 
and honorable and way-back industry. In 
early history I find some considerable mention 
made of Ham, but the packers of those days 
weren’t up on their jobs as they are today, 
for I failed to find any trade names such 
“Dove Brand.” “Partridge Brand,” ete., 
which to identify this particular Ham. 

It was just plain Ham, although I believe 
there were one or two other cuts mentioned— 
Ham. Shem and Japhet. But that just proves 
the staying qualities of the first mentioned—for 


is 


as 
by 
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liam, nothing more less than Pig VPork—lhags 
continued on down through the centuries to 
the present day: whereas Shem and Japhet 


have been lost sight of. It simply proves that 


it pays to advertise. Someone has observed 
that today there is more “beefing” and less 
“hammering” than formerly. 

Speaking of Ham, reminds me, as you all 
know, our colored brethren have a very 
strong attachment for chicken. I do not say that 
this is confined to the colored brother, but 


that is the only phase of the question | am 
discussing at this time. After a great deal of 
serious study | have been able to account for 
it only in this way—that the colored man 
descended from Ham, and the chicken is de- 
scended from an egg, and, of course, it is only 


is 


natural that Hlam and eggs should go _to- 
gether. (Laughter and applause.) 
Some Thoughts on Pens. 

It has been said that the pen is mightier 


than the sword. Oh, my friends, did you ever 
sleep at a farm house over night—the pig pen 
just a little way off? Verily, I say unto you, 
the pen is mightier than many things, odorous 
disinfectant included, 

Speaking of pens leads me to remark that 
pigs are literary to a certain extent. Every 
little while they litter. (Laughter.) They 
might be said to be literary in the same sense 
as the master of a way-down-south plantation. 
One day a stranger drove up to the house 
and began to question the old negro mammy 
who answered his summons. Among other 
things he said: “Is your master literary?’ 
“Literary?” said the old mammy, “Literary ? 
I should say he was. He just keeps me clean- 
ing up after him all the time. He’s one of 
the most literary men about the house I ever 
did see.” (Laughter. ) 

However, from a literary standpoint, I pre- 
sume we can hardly give as much credit to 
pork as to Bacon. I never think of Bacon 
without being reminded of: fat, and that. re- 
minds me of the advertisement the lady read 
in the paper stating that for twenty-five cents 
she would be given a sure recipe for getting 
rid of surplus fat. Upon sending in her 
twenty-five cents she received this reply: ‘‘Sell 
it to the soapmaker.” (Laughter. ) 

In connection with Pig Pork we naturally 
think of Pork Rind and it may be a matter 
of historical interest to you to know that in 
Cincinnati we consider the Ryan the more 
important product. (Laughter and applause.) 

Now, speaking further of pigs, our toast- 
master—that is, I should say—our toastmaster 
is not a pig—that is, all pigs are not boars. 
Neither our toastmaster. But what I 
wanted to ask you is: Why is a man going 
home from a banquet at three o’clock in the 
morning sometimes like a million female pigs? 
Some souse! (Laughter. ) 


An Ode to a Pig. 

I realize that an address on so comprehen- 
sive a subject as pig pork would not be com- 
plete without a touch of poetry, and after a 
long and trying search I found such a poem 
entitled “Ode to a Pig.” Of course, in these 
days of the high cost of living we can easily 
find something that owed to most every- 
hody—at least, everybody that will give us 
credit—but this is ode to a pig and you can 
give as much credit as you dare: 

T always like a pig, 
His appetite is big, 
But he isn’t like a chicken with its dig, dig, 
dig; 
And he isn’t like some men 
Who are happy only when 
They have grabbed the choicest morsel in the 
other fellow’s pen. 


is 


Is 


A pig’s not over-neat, 
And his food’s not always sweet, 
And his highest aspiration is to eat, eat, eat. 
H[e’s the Synonym for greed, 
But unlike the human breed, 
He doesn’t keep on piling up a lot he doesn’t 
need. 


Now a hen will scratch around 
Over forty leagues of ground 
And holler, ‘Come and look at what I’ve found, 
found, found,” 
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And a man is much the same, 
With his thirst for empty fame, 
But a pig just fills his stomach, caring naught 
for praise or blame. 


Making an imposing front 
Is the human’s favorite stunt, 
While a pig dismisses pretense with a grunt, 
grunt, grunt. 
No, his figure isn’t trig; 
His mantality’s not big, 
And he’s apt to be untidy—still I always like 
a pig. 


In closing, I want to say that my researches 
in connection with this subject brought me 
face to face with a number of varieties of Pig 
Pork. There was the road hog, the end seat 
hog, ground hog (alias sausage—in this com- 
munity wienerwurst or frankfurter). Then in 
the South I found the razor back, but in- 
asmuch as it wasn’t a safety razor I couldn't 


use it. I found pigs apparently represented 
in the legal profession; at least, there were 
several shoats (Choates) mentioned—Joseph 
and Rufus. Sut those aspects of Pig Pork 


will have to be dealt with at some later time. 

Finally and seriously, let me say that I 
presume you are all interested in making your 
respective businesses successful. I sincerely 
trust that they may be, and I gratuitously 
offer this bit of advice, which, if accepted, 
will bring success in its highest sense. Here- 
after, whether you be pork packer, beef 
packer or meat packer in general, pack a little 
heart in each package. (Applause.) 


The Toastmaster Gets Another Chance. 


THE TOASTMASTER: It seems that 
there are some things in a hog besides the 
squeal that we did not know about. We now 
know all about the pig, we now know all about 
pig pork. Mr. Tingle has explained that so 
fully to us that he is like the preacher who 
preached one time on motherhood. A couple 


of old ladies were talking of it, and one of 
them said, “It was a very fine sermon Mr. 
Rivers delivered today.” “Yes,” said the 


other, “but I wish I knew as little about it as 
(Laughter and applause. ) 

He told you now—I did not intend to ad- 
vertise Charlie Roth—that he saw no connec- 
tion between the Dove and a Ham, and he 
told you about the Dove, where the dove flew 
out of the ark. Why, gentlemen, everybody 
knows that the dove flew out two or three 
times and the last time it lit on a dry sand- 
wich, which enabled it to stay. 

When I was asked to take charge of this 
meeting tonight the Committee told me they 
were going to have Rabbi Philipson talk, and 
they said: “Now, Johnston, don’t get fresh 
and pull off anything on the Rabbi.” Well, 
when I met the Rabbi downstairs and saw his 
size and took a good look at his face, I came 
to the conclusion that he was a man who has 
kept out of a great many scrapes. (Laughter 
and applause.) He is going to talk to you 
on the subject of “Sanitation, Ancient and 
Modern.” I presume he will know something 
of that matter, taking it from the ancient 
standpoint, because in looking up that, I find 
in olden times that they held conventions like 
this, that Abraham’s house was crowded, was 
this hotel is today, and in 

was related that Abraham 
(Laughter. ) 


he does.” 


crowded just as 
those old times it 
slept with his forefathers. 
In our modern times, these men who talk 
about their different cities you visit, the differ- 
ent cities you meet in, the men who are repre- 
sentatives, for instance, of this city, Cincin- 
nati, tell you that it is the only city that has 
real good air, they tell you that the air here 
is wonderfully clear, tell you about the river 
front, tell you about the wonderful work that 
is being done here at the Rookwood Pottery. 
When we made a trip last year to California, 
out there they told us about things we never 
heard of, told us about the beautiful climate 
of California; there is a climate as good as we 
have here in this fair city. They told us out 
there to look at their sun. We said, of course, 
it looks fine. They said look at our moon; 
they said that the moon is fuller in California 
than in Cincinnati. I said: “Certainly it is. 
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And so would you be if had 
through Cincinnati.” 

A gentleman took me out to his farm in 
California and said, *‘Look at the wonderful 
fruit.” ‘“‘Why,” he said, “look at that branch, 
look at the peaches or that limb.” “Why,” I 
said, “that is nothing, come to Cincinnati, I 
will take you down to the bathing beach, I 
will show you limbs on our peaches.” (Laugh- 
ter and applause. ) 


you passed 


Why, speaking of the wonders of Cincinnati, 
just tonight as I wes coming down here I 
noticed a sign in front of a moving picture 
place. It said: “Charlie Chaplin in Search 
of a Wife—in five parts.” We met a man 
who told us about his city, told us about its 
wonderful sanitary conditions. The Rabbi is 
going to talk about it. “Why,” he said, “our 
city is so healthy, things are so clean, that 
when the Judgment Day will have 
to get somebody here to exterminate the popu- 
lation.” 

Now, gentlemen, I 
introducing to you 
plause. ) 


SANITATION, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


RABBI DAVID PHILIPSON. 
master and Gentlemen: When I 


comes you 


take 
Rabbi 


pleasure in 


(Ap- 


great 
Philipson. 


Mr. Toast- 
picked up 





Cc HB. 


OGDEN 
(Pittsburgh Packing Co 


Member 


Provision & 


Executive Committee. 


this beautiful menu and programme of the 
evening, a proverb which is rather com- 
mon flashed into my mind, and that is: ‘“Poli- 
tics makes strange bedfellows.” In _ looking 
down the list of subjects and speakers, I came 
to the conelusion that the American Meat 
Packers’ Association must be in politics to 
have made such strange bedfellows. 


I found “Pig Pork,” and then the Rabbi 
(laughter), and that reminded me again of 
something they told about my _ orthodox 
brethren. You know I am one of the re- 


formed kind that does not lay quite as much 
stress upon the ancient Kosher as the like as 
the orthodox do. 

The story is told that one of these orthodox 
brethren went away from home on a ship, and 
somehow or other happened to eat a ham sand- 
wich. Shortly thereafter the heavens clouded, 
a storm arose with heavy claps of thunder 
and flashes of lightning and our friend was 
very much frightened. He fell on his knees 
and he said: “Oh, Lord! why do you make 


”™ 


such a fuss about a little ham sandwich! 
Now, Mr. Tingle told us something about 
ancient history, he spoke about Ham, and our 
friend the Toastmaster told us something about 
ancient history when he mentioned the first 
patriarch Abraham. 
I will tell you a little story about some- 
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thing that occurred in my Sunday-school, in 
the infant class. I came into that class, one 
of the teachers wanted to show me what the 
children had learned. ‘They were asked about 
the story of Abraham and it was just that 
part of the story about Abraham’s change of 
name, and one of the children was asked about 
it who had gotten it into her head that the 
change was made from Abraham to Abram. 
The teacher asked what was the reason for 
Abram’s changing his name and. the little girl 
said that he was a Jew and could not have 
“ham” in his name. (Laughter.) 

I am really afraid to tackle my subject, it is 
so serious, and you have been put in such a 
jovial mood by the first speaker and the Toast- 
master that I rather fear embarking upon as 
serious a subject as this is, and before I do, I 
want to tell you something else of which I was 
reminded by my brother, Mr. Tingle. 

Ile was speaking of our colored brethren 
and their liking for chicken, and that reminded 
me of a story also. A preacher startled his 
congregation by saying the apostles were black 
men and he went forth and expanded upon the 
subject. After the service was over, one of 
the colored brethren came to him and said: 
“Parson, I don’t believe what you said this 
morning.” The parson said: “You _ black 
nigger, you have got to believe what I said.” 
(Applause.) “Do you mean this, what you 
say about my people?’ The parson said 
“Yes.” His parishioner said: “I can’t help 
it, I don’t believe the apostles were black men.” 
The pastor said: “I have studied it up, I 
know it.” Then the darkey said: “Why, I 
don’t believe it. It says there in scripture 
that Peter heard the cock crow the third time. 
If he had been a black negro he never would 
have heard that cock crow three times.” 
( Laughter. ) 


The Rabbi and the Irishman. 
Now, I am going to tell you one more story 


before I come to my subject, and this is from 
my personal experience. My telephone rang, 


and the man at the other end said: “Is this 
the Rev. Philipson?” I said, “Yes.” He said: 
“T want you to marry me.” I said: “That 


is all right, what is your name?’ He said: 
“Pat McCarthy.” Of course, I thought he 
intended to marry some Jewish girl. I said: 
“What is the name of the girl?’ He said: 
“Ellen O’Brien.” I said: “I guess you don’t 
want me, I am a Rabbi.” He said: “What 
is that?” I said: “That is a Jewish minis- 
ter.” He said: “Oh, Hell!” 

I don’t know whether I ought to go on now 
or not—(laughter)—but I suppose I will have 
to say something about sanitation. When my 
friend and neighbor, your deservedly popular 
chairman, Charlie Roth (applause) came to 
me and asked me to speak at your dinner I 
was at first in doubt as to whether I could. 
because it is an extremely busy season and I 
did not know whether I could really spare time 
to prepare a speech for a gathering like this, 
for you men coming from all parts of the 
country, you who are captains of industry and 
men of great efficiency. 

But when he further explained to me what 
sort of a gathering it was, and that it had been 
suggested that I should speak on the subject 
of Kosher, I told him that I did not feel that 
I could devote a whole speech to that subject. 
In so far as I was concerned, Kosher for me 
has a much larger meaning than the old ritual- 
istic meaning, and therefore if I could treat 
it in a larger way, I would be glad to come 
and speak on this subject of “Sanitation, An- 
cient and Modern.” 

And, further, when I heard my good old 
friend, General Ryan, was to be here, I felt 
that I wanted to come. (Applause.) I have 
not seen him for a long while. But I shall 
never forget the remarkable occasion on which 
he presided, which showed me what a man of 
parts and of fine sentiment and sympathy Gen- 
eral Ryan was and is. The time was that of 
the great protest in this city against the mas- 
sacre of Jews at Kishinev, that horrible crime 
that was the shame of Russia at that time, 
and General Ryan spoke like a man who loves 
his fellowman. In burning words he de- 
nounced that massacre of innocent men, women 
and children, massacred only for the reason 
that they were Jews, and he denounced that 
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crime as most un-Christian. Ever since then 
I have felt that I had in General Ryan a 
brother whom I am proud to stand with upon 
any platform, and whose hand I can clasp 
because he is a brother man. (Applause.) 

Further, I want to say that, naving come 
here in the first instance because asked to by 
a friend and neighbor, and in the second in- 
stance because I desired to be at the same 
board with General Ryan, now that I have 
looked into your faces and seen the joviality 
of your expression, I will give you the third 
reason I have come to be with YOU tonight. 
(Applause. ) 


Sanitation Not a New Thing. 


This whole matter of sanitation is not so 
new as many people would think today. Of 
course our magnificent sanitary resources 
we have now in this twentieth century, in 
your business, in many other businesses in 
this country are wonderful, and they date 
far back. 

Possibly it is quite appropriate that I 
should speak a few words on this subject 
tonight, for IT am descended from those an- 
eestors who among all the people of the 
world first gave the greatest thought to this 
matter of sanitation and cleanliness and 
health. You need only open the five books 
of Moses and you will be amazed at the re- 
markable regulations in regard to cleanliness, 
in regard to health, and in regard to what 
we today call sanitation. 

But I shall not detain you by any long 
quotation. I merely wish to say this, that 
nowadays we have quite separated religion 
from sanitation and from such discipline. In 
the olden time all these things were part and 
parcel of religion, and therefore you find 


them all mentioned in the five books of 
Moses. 
You find such a thing, for example, as 


leprosy mentioned and the treatment of 
leprosy; the leper had to be put outside of 
the camp. It is mentioned that the leper 
was unclean and therefore could not be in a 
camp with those other people, lest the other 
people should be infected with leprosy. A 
man afflicted with that uncleanness had to 
be away from the camp for quite a while, 
and then there was minute regulation as to 
his cleansing and returning. 

And so in regard to many other things, 
the lack of cleanliness was mentioned, and it 
is rather strange that in this connection we 


find the word “holy” is frequently spoken 
of. A clean thing is mentioned as being 
‘holy unto the Lord.” Now that seems 


strange, the juxtaposition of cleanliness and 
holiness to the Lord. 

We must remember that values have 
changed, we put an entirely different mean- 
ing upon this condition, holiness as related 
to cleanliness from that of the ancient Jews. 
In the days I am referring to the word 
“holiness” covered everything. Of course 
there is a familiar proverb used among Us, 
that “Cleanliness is next to Godliness.” In 
connection with the church, it was not used 
n quite that sense, in the old sense cleanli- 
ness meant holiness unto the Lord. 

Of course with the passing of time there 
are changes in people’s views; there were a 
sreat many things associated with certain 
words, for example holiness, where the com- 
mon meaning has been changed. Of course 
vou have heard the word “kosher” used in 
regard to animals and how they were to be 
slaughtered. 

It is amazing when you read the old 
lewish books to see how particular and ex- 
plicit are the requirements as to the inspec- 
tion of animals. For example, all animals 
ave to be examined most carefully as to 
their lungs, and if the least thing was found 
the matter or wrong with the lungs, that 
animal was declared unfit for use, defiled, 
inclean, and could not be employed in any 
vay. ; ; 
So in regard to other parts, the intestines 
n the hind quarter, it could not be used 
n any manner. Now I do not intend to go 
nto all this in detail as to the ancient laws 


respect to sanitation, but looking back 
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to those ancient days it is very remarkable 
to read of the regulations and requirements 
which were then provided for sanitary pro- 
tection. 


All Affairs of Life Should Be Clean. 


I feel that the term Kosher, which means 
cleanliness, shall be applied not merely to 
meats, in which you are particularly inter- 
ested, but to all the life of today. It is a 
matter which must be applied to all the af- 
fairs of life. (Applause.) 

So that today with our change of views 
and our change of values, we come to the 
conclusion of this matter of Kosher. If you 
will look at this matter of cleanliness, this 
matter of sanitation, as a concern not merely 
of religion, as in the case of the ancient 
Jews, but as a concern of our daily life, of 
our daily business, as a concern of our homes, 
and of our industries—and that view is 
spreading, it is very remarkable how it is 
and how it guides our laws in regard to 
sanitation. 

Now it is a great pity that the Government 
had to step in with its laws of sanitation 
in order to compel many businesses and in 
dustries to observe the laws of cleanliness. 
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But somehow certain men will not observe 
them unless they are compelled to do so. 
We find that men are sometimes so unscru- 
pulous as competitors that they will not ob- 
serve those conditions, and then it is that 
the Government must step in and see to the 
doing of those things. And they must do it, 
for human nature is such that it is necessary 
to make some men do what they will not 
do of their own accord. (Applause.) 

Now, I assume that in this whole matter 
of sanitation in modern days which is now 
being compelled by law and by Government 
that there is something else taking place. 
And that is education, that people are learn- 
ing that cleanliness is absolutely necessary 
for the health of the people, and that you 
in your great business and in the great pack- 
inghouses in which you have possibly done 
these things because the law requires it, are 
coming to a higher point of view—that these 


things must be done not because the law 
demands it, not because we have pure food 
la‘vs, but because the interests of mankind 


demand it, and that just as some other fel- 
low’s child or wife or brother or sister 
might be taken sick because infected meat 
was given them, so also it might be that the 
packer’s own child, brother or sister might 
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infection from some 
That is the point of view. 


suffer as the result of 
other business. 
(Applause.) 


The Higher Point of View. 


I feel sure that this higher point of view 
is getting a much larger place in the view 
of men today. I believe today with all my 
heart that business is on a much higher plane 
than it has ever been. I believe that the 
great industries are. conducted on a much 
higher plane than they ever have been. I 
believe that things will continue to be better. 

You and I have heard men say that “Busi- 
ness is business,” implying a certain morality 
that may govern men in business that would 
not do in their other relations with their 
fellow man, that certain methods can be 
used in business which are not reprehensible 
from the point of view of business. But I 
believe that is a point of view that we are 
getting away from today. (Applause.) 

There is another old proverb that I want 
to call your attention to. You have heard 
many a man say he is not “in business for 
his health.” Of course a man is in business 


to make money, and that cannot be con- 
demned as long as he is honest. There is 
nothing wrong in that. But he is in busi- 


ness also in order to raise business to a 
high plane. And when a man says: “I am 
not in business for my health’—using that in 
a sneering way—he is a man not worthy to 
be dealt with as an honorable business man. 
( Applause.) 

| do believe that we hear these things 
much less than we did. I do not hear those 
proverbs as much as I did twenty years ago, 
and I take it as a sign that there is a de- 
velopment and advance in morality so far as 
business life is concerned. 

Of course competition will remain so long 
as men are engaged in business, but so long 
as competition is fair and not of a dishonest 
character competition is right, and success 
means more competition. And in place of 
those old proverbs, my friends, I believe an- 
other old proverb is coming into vogue. 

In the old time it was said by the first 


fratricide, “Am I my _ brother’s keeper?” 
That was the motto of the selfish man. 
Today you come into conventions of men 


of the same business, you come together as 
friends, you learn you are brothers, not sim- 
ply rivals, competitors, but also brothers. 
You look each other in the eye, you shake 
each other by the hand, you pat one another 
on the shoulder, and in so doing you recog- 
nize that you are brothers, not simply busi- 
ness rivals and business competitors. 

So you are not asking: “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” But you come here to- 
gether in jovial fellowship, as brothers who 
are engaged in the same business, and in 
this way you learn that, whatever we are, 
above all we are men and we are brothers. 
(Prolonged applause.) 


The Toastmaster Butts in Again. 


THE TOASTMASTER: TI believe I voice 
the sentiment of everyone here when I thank 
the Doctor for what he has said to us this 
evening, what he has told us about sanita- 
tion, and I believe you men will say with 
me that you only hope that the sanitary 
inspector about your place knew as little 
about—knew as much about sanitation as 
the doctor does. (Laughter.) 

The doctor has told us about the Irish 
couple who telephoned him stating they 
wanted to be married, but I did not know 
that the telephone company had a station at 
the place where they said he was located. 
(Laughter.) Oh, I want to say I have often 
received that kind of telephone service. 

The doctor has brought to our minds that 
a meeting of this kind makes strange bed- 
fellows, and I say that business in this con- 
nection also makes strange bed-fellows. He 
said to us that it was something unusual for 
him to speak on this subject, and as a general 
thing those unusual matters do not go 
through as well as the usual procedure. For 
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instance, | saw an advertisement time 
that Annette Kellermann, showing at Keith's 
Theatre, would put on something unusual. 
Nobody attended the show. (Laughter.) 

| am going to introduce to you next a 
Congressman, and | am not going to take any 
chances on him. I heard him at a dinner 
such as this where Nick Longworth thought 


one 


he would get back at our friend for some 
thing he had said about Woodrow Wilson, 
and our friend here said: “Yes, if vou try 


to put anything across on Woodrow Wilson, 
he will put you knee.” So | am 
not going to try to put anything across or 
take any liberties with the Congressman, 
but | know that Mr. Allen will tell you 
things that you will be interested in hear 


across his 


ing. I take great pleasure in introducing to 
you Congressman Alfred G. Allen. —(Ap- 
plause. ) 
OUR COUNTRY. 

CONGRESSMAN ALLEN: Mr. Toast- 
master and Members of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association: Why in the world 
my good friend Charlie Roth should have 


assigned a serious subject to me on an oe- 
easion like this, knowing as he does the 
times that we have gone up and down the 


Ohio on his submarine and sunk schooners 
galore. (Laughter.) And returned and had 
a very pleasant time without any thing 


very serious taking place, is more than I can 
imagine at this time. I heard my friend 
here on the left say that politics makes 
strange bed-fellows. Well, [ want to warn 
you, now that the ladies are beginning to 
vote, that is a quotation that we have got 
to quit using. (Laughter.) 

It is by the great beneficence of Providence 
that we have meat and experts to cure that 


meat, but it is not a beneficence of Provi 
dence that we have cooks and after-dinner 
speakers to spoil our meals; they are just 


evils of our own creation, and, being so, we 


must make the best of them. (Laughter.) 
The subject assigned to me is “Our Coun 

try,” but | have not been limited to any 

particular phase, so that [ shall speak on 


that phase which to me is most impressive 
and distinguishes our country from other 
countries, particularly at this time. 

In 1776 the fathers of Our Country set 
forth the proposition that all men are cre- 
ated tree and equal, and that the divinity 
of man was superior to the divinity of 
kins. To us this does not appear to be 
a bold proposition, merely a self-evident 


truth, but at that time it was a bold propo- 
sition, so bold that it 
a bloody against a most 
tion to establish its proof. 
Prior to 1776 that proposition existed only 


exceedingly required 


Wal powerful na- 


in the Land of Dreams, but our forefathers 
brought forth this doctrine from the land 
of dreams and planted it in our country so 
that it might vrow and bear fruit which 
we might enjoy. How well they have planted 
and how well it has grown is proof of the 
fact that this spirit of unfettered freedom 


is practicable and is bequeathed from = gen- 
eration to generation with increasing fervor. 

This freedom for which our fathers fought 
and died has gained fame in clime 
and wings on every wind. My friends, we 
always appreciate that it our country 
and our fathers who blazed the trail of free- 
dom’s cause, and when this unfettered spirit 
runs triumphant throughout the world, then 
and only then will there be no wars, and that 
so long as one king remains there will be 
wars. 

And now in 1916 the kingdoms of the 
world are involved in a death struggle, and 
no matter which nations are victorious free- 
dom will be triumphant. 

In our country a new spirit of humanity 
and justice was in the realm of dreams, and 
this spirit, like the spirit of freedom, is 
being brought forth and planted, just as our 
fathers planted the spirit of freedom one 
hundred and forty vears ago. 

It is singular that our country when a 
weak nation, though strong with the spirit 
of freedom, conquered the most militant na- 
tion in all the world, should now’ when 


every 
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strong and powerful be the champion of this 


new spirit of humanity and justice among 
the weak. It is altogether fitting that the 
children of this nation, the most powerful 
in all the world of this very hour, should 


emblazon the trail of humanity and justice, 
which, with freedom, are essential to the pro- 
mankind, 


vress of 


Napoleon vs. Wilson. 


This new spirit was indelibly impressed 
upon me the night of the Carrizal encounter. 
I was in the library of reading 
the report of this encounter, and as I glanced 
up from my paper I beheld the picture which 
many of you have seen. It is entitled “The 
Conquerors.” In the foreground proudly ap- 
pear Caesar, Alexander and Napoleon, with 
battle ax and sword in hand, mounted, and 
leading a procession of mounted warriors. 
Heaped up on each side of the procession 
and extending in endless rows are the dead 
bodies of the men who paid the price that 
these leaders might be great. 

If the artist had also depicted the widowed 
mothers, the fatherless children, the brother- 
the bereaved sweethearts. the 


Congress 


less sisters, 
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devastation and atrocities of war, the pic- 
ture would have been more complete. These 
three great men were leaders of men, but 
they led their followers to slaughter just as 
millions of men in Europe are being led to- 
day, and just as a few, though I am happy 
to say a very few, persons in America would 
have our Chief Executive lead your sons and 
my Sons. 

[ turned from this harrowing picture and 
in thoughtful mood strolled to the Capitol, 
and there gazed up Pennsylvania avenue to 
the lights of the White House grounds a 
mile away. On each side of the avenue were 


spreading elms, symbolic of life. Under 
these elms were peacefully passing motor 
and electric cars, while pedestrians moved 
to and fro upon the broad walks. 

The avenue leads directly to the White 
House, the home of our President, the one 
man in all the world who has more po- 


tential power at his disposal than any other 
leader since the beginnings of man. One hun- 
dred millions of citizens, the bravery of 
whose ancestors was tested at Bunker Hill, at 
New Orleans and at Gettysburg. A nation 
rich in every natural resource, and a veritable 
bee-hive of industry. A nation and an army 
which could hurl shot and shell more deadly 
than heretofore. 
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That, my friends, is the power in the hands 
of our Chief Magistrate. Did he seek great- 
ness by using that power, the exercise ot 
which would have made Alexander, Caesar 
or Napoleon appear but a pygmy in com- 
parison’ Did he use the great power at his 
disposal and shamelessly seize weak and 
trouble-distraught Mexico’ Did he ruthless- 
ly send your sons to slaughter? 


Our Chief Magistrate With Pen in Hand. 


No, my friends, in our country the Chief 
Mavistrate must reflect the sentiments of the 
people. He readily recognized this new spirit 
of humanity and justice and turned his back 
on the old Roman policy of immediately 
avenging by force of arms, and he set up in 
its place a new policy of justice for the weak 
as well as to the mighty. 

My friends, do you not see the spirit of 
humanity and justice in this new picture— 
our Chief Magistrate, with pen in hand, sur- 
rounded by prosperity and peace, which are 
the sacred bonds of love and happiness for 
all the people. 

Then contemplate the other picture, show- 
ing the living representatives in other coun- 
tries, of Alexander, Caesar and Napoleon, 
with sword and battle ax in hand, sur- 
rounded by dead warriors, devastation, suffer- 
ing widows, fatherless children, privation 
and poverty. 

The first, my friends, is the picture of 
our country; the second depicts the old idea. 


Introducing the Hero of the Evening. 


THE TOASTMASTER: Gentlemen, I am 
going to introduce a man now, a man who 
is known to most of you, a man I have 
known for a great many years and I have 
admired him at a distance. I remember 
years when he took a very active part 
in the work of the Chamber of Commerce 
of this city. 

1 think it 
but | 
Ellis 


ago 


was he that located Cincinnati, 
believe it was at the time Captain 
was at the Chamber of Commerce, and 


in his address it was he I think that said: 
“Cincinnati is the furthest south of the 
northern cities, the furthest north of the 
southern cities, the furthest east of the 
western cities, and the furthest west of the 
eastern cities.” 

But we have not heard verv much from 
General Ryan lately, he has moved away 


from Cincinnati to the town of Cumminsville, 
and [| don’t know as vou are aware of it, 
but it is in fact a part of the city of Cincin- 
nati. I passed through there the other day, 
and as I passed there [| saw a little 
selling maps. He said, “Don’t you want one 
otf Cumminsville?” I said: “What do they 
cost?” He said: “A dollar.” | said: “Why, 
I can get a map of the world for fifty cents.” 
He said: “That is all right, but vou bet your 
life Cumminsville isn’t on it.” (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen, the evening will be closed by 
General Ryan, who will address you on the 
subject “Till We Meet Again.” 

(All present rose to their feet and greeted 
General Ryan with cheers and tumultuous 
applause.) 


be Vv 


STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER. 


GENERAL MICHAEL RYAN: Mr. Toast- 
master and Gentlemen: Yes, I have not 
been very frequently with my fellow mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce in the 
last five or six years, but my heart is al- 
ways there, for [ have been identified with 
that institution since I came to the years 
of manhood and I certainly could not forget 
it; but I have done in my own ordinary 
Way as much perhaps as the ordinary citi- 
zen in promoting the best interests of the 
whole city of Cincinnati. 

Now I am very glad to be here this eve- 
ning, gentlemen. I have not made a 
speech for a long time and I scarcely know 
how. TI, like yourselves this evening, was 
a very interested listener to the eloquence 
of the speakers who have preceded me, and 
particularly the address of my good friend 
Dr. Philipson. I have heard a good many 
sermons preached in my life in cathedral 


even 
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churches by distinguished orators, I have 
read a great many speeches, but no sermon 
and no speech that [ have read or that I 
have listened to impressed me as more ex- 
quisitely tender and beautiful than the words 
addressed to us tonight by this Jewish 
Rabbi, Dr. Philipson. 

| was asked by Charlie Roth a few days 
ago to speak here this evening, and he gave 
me as my subject to say “Good- Bye, Good 


Night.” Well, gentlemen, I am admonished 
by the time now that | might also include 


“Good Morning,” or 
salutation, “Auf 


that beautiful German 
wiedersehen.” (Applause.) 


A Tribute to Old Friends. 


I am very happy to be here this evening. 
It enlivens me a great deal to meet so many 
of my old associates and friends. Memories 
of our early days and the organization of 
the American Meat Packers’ Association are 
tenderly enshrined in my heart and will not 
be forgotten as long as I live. I delight in 
the company of friends, but I believe the 
truest and most sincere and cordial friends | 
have ever known are the members of this 
American Meat Packers’ Association. 

I was with Mr. McCarthy in the early 
days when we founded the Association, and 


it was under very difficult circumstances. 
We spent a good many days and a good 


many nights in formulating this organization, 
and I never thought from the forty or fifty 
members, the charter members that we 
started with, it would grow into such mag- 
nificent proportions as it is today, and sur- 
vive the stress of storms of the past ten 
years. 

There is one man, just one man responsible 
for all this. He is not today as fresh or 
blooming looking as when | knew him then, 
he is slightly disfigured but still in the ring. 
But, my friends, it is wonderful how he has 
kept up in the face of holding this bunch 
together for the ten years last past, and that 
is Mr. George L. MeCarthy.  (Applause.) 


It must be an enjoyable occasion for Mac 
here tonight, to see the fruits of his labors 
in the representation we have of the meat 


packing industry of the United States of 
America. They are greatest in dollars and 
cents, they are the greatest industry in this 
country today, and my friends, I will say for 
ourselves here in Cincinnati, the packers here, 
that it is like a ray of sunshine in a wintry 
sky to have you come among us just at this 
particular time, for we have been in soie 
trouble this past summer, 

We had in the packing business of Cincin- 
nati what is known as labor strikes. I have 
heard of them often, but | have never realized 
what they were till I was up against them in 
the past season. 

¥ou know we are sort of an old-fashioned 
people here, and we look on our employees as 
part of our concern. They come to us from 
generation to generation, and there was no 
grievance that one of them every had that on 
making a complaint to any of the employers, 
it was not speedily rectified. And everything 
went very nicely among them, and they were 
all satisfied, until those birds of ill omen, those 
agitators, came down here to Cincinnati and 
spread the discontent among these 
people. 

The result was they organized, and we were 
confronted with a proposition from our em- 
ployees, so unjust and tyrannical a proposi- 
tion, that we could not maintain our self- 
respect, and we knew we could not operate our 
business if we were to submit to them. 


seeds of 


Knuckling Down in Washington. 


So, instead of knuckling down to them, as 
has been done recently in the capital city of 
this country, we adopted the measures of that 
great broad courageous man, Mr. Shonts, of 
New York, and we told them to go 
(Cheers and applause.) 

We just called their bluff. ( Applause.) 
\nd at first. of course, that meant fight, and 
it was a fight, and all their methods of boy- 
cotting and slugging and threatening were 
brought into requisition. 

But. thank our stars, we had a Mayor and 
a police force in Cincinnati that enforced 
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law and order to the very letter, and that is 
all we wanted. (Applause. ) 

After a shutdown of our packinghouses in 
this city for ten weeks, some of us endeavored 
what could, But it was 
a general shutdown, and in that connection I 
want to thank our friends from other cities, 
who so generously and liberally supplied us 
with the necessary supplies that we wanted at 
themselves. But the men 
their senses, and they are all back at 
today. 


to do business we 


cost) to came to 


work 


Of course, it was a great sacrifice of money, 
a great deal of anxiety and a great sacrifice of 
business, but we had the supreme satisfaction, 
gentlemen, of knowing today in the city of 
Cincinnati that in every packinghouse, in every 
department of that packinghouse, there is a 
placard, and on that placard is written in 
large letters: “THIS IS AN OPEN SHOP.” 
( Applause. ) 

Now, note right here that through all this 
business the packers of Cincinnati stood to- 
gether loyally, the ten packinghouses of Cin- 
cinnati. During that very anxious time there 
was no faltering. 

They still stick together, and I will say that 
their example is one you may well emulate, 
one that may well be emulated by the American 
Meat Packers’ Association, by standing more 
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First President and Patriarch of the Association, 
than they do shoulder and shoulder together 
for their rights, and if we do that we are 
bound to accomplish a great deal more than 
we have done in the past. 


Packers Need to Stand Together. 


It is a fact, and no denying it, that there is 
a prejudice somehow or other, a prejudice in 
the minds of the public against the packing 
industry, and against the packers. When 
calumnies are published in the papers regard- 
ing the packinghouses, it is taken without a 
grain of salt by the public and believed to be 
true. 

And that is our own fault, for we offer no 
contradiction. Why, the members of the State 
Legislatures and the Members of Congress, 
when they want to gain notoriety and fame, 
the first thing they do is to attack the packers. 

I remember an old Republican politician im- 
mediately after the war told a young orator 
who was asking what he should say in a publie 
speech he was going to make that evening— 
and this was his initial speech—and the old 
fellow “Say anything you please, but 
give the South hell.” 

When the average Congressman or legisla- 
tor of today wants to get notoriety for him- 
self, and his picture in the papers and his re- 
marks published all over the country, he starts 
out to make an attack on the packers. 


savs: 
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Some Typical Absurdities About Packers 


Even now, at the present time, there is an 
investigation going on in Washington in re- 
gard to the packers’ trust, the beef trust, and 
I have read accounts of some of the evidence 
that was adduced before that committee. 

One gentleman who was full of knowledge 
came on there at the Government's expense 
from a far distant Western point, and he had 
facts and figures Ile told that listening com- 
mittee that Armour and Swift were making 
twenty-eight dollars a head on the cattle that 
they were packing. (Laughter.) 

Now, gentlemen, this is no fiction, that was 
published and carried by the associated Dress 
over this Country, and it can be proved by files 
of the newspapers published at that time, I 
would say to that gentleman, if he can prove 
that by facts and figures an do it to Armour 
and Swift, they will give him $26 a head for 
his compensation. (Laughter and applause. ) 

Another very wise and important witness 
was called up before the honorable committee, 
and he testified to the wonderful and startling 
fact that the Jews of this country are getting 
the good beef, and the rest of the people have 
to take what is left. (Laughter.) That is a 
matter of record. Now, I know that our two 
and a half million Jewish citizens are very 
progressive and very enterprising, but I never 
thought that they had the capacity or ability 
to eat all our good beef and give the leavings 
to the rest of the American population. 

Well, this is the kind of stuff that is put 
before this committee. 

Mr. McCarthy was before an Agricultural 
Committee, I believe, and had to give testi- 
mony at great expense and that testimony was 
published, and I was before that committee. 
That committee consisted of some of the. 
greatest statesmen of this country, their names 
are well known among the people, and yet they 
asked more absurd questions about the meat 
packing business than you can think of. 

You know we had a banquet in Chicago one 
time, and I believe we gave some stickpins and 
other little souvenirs to some of the boys who 
entertained us. Some one of the committee 
there at Washington asked me before that 
great honorable body what was the value of 
the stickpins and other souvenirs we gave to 
these people. (Laughter. ) 

Now, I want to tell you a story. An Lrish- 
man in the English army in France went to 
the colonel one day and he said: “Colonel, I 


have got a great favor to ask of you.” The 
Colonel said: “Well, what is it. Mike?’ 


“Well.” he said, “my wife in Ireland is in very 
bad health and she wants me to come home to 
see her before she dies, and the children are 
sick, too.” “Very well, Mike,” he says, “come 
back on the fourth or fifth day and I will give 
you an answer.” So Mike came back at the 
appointed time and the Colonel said: ‘Noth- 
ing doing.” “Why,” he says, “how is that?’ 
And he said: “I wrote to your wife and I got 
an answer and she said that she was in perfect 
health and the children were all healthy and 
that she wanted Mike to stay here and not 
lose an hour in fighting for his country.” He 
said: “Colonel, have you that letter with you?” 
“Why no, I haven’t got it about me.” “Well, 
Colonel,” he said, “I can only say this that I 
thought myself to be the biggest liar in the 
regiment, but IT believe you and we are the 


two biggest liars in the regiment, for I have 
got no wife at all.” (Laughter. ) 
Well, this is the kind of stuff. gentlemen, 


that is circulated about our business, and taken 
in by a susceptible public who don’t know a 
thing about it. Only when meat prices go up 
the fabrications come up against the packers. 


A Suggestion for Publicity. 


Now, if we only had a Publicity Committee 
in our American Meat Packers’ Association we 
would give the public the truth and the facts 
that would run down these lies and expose these 
slanderers. The meat packers of the United 
States would stand in a far better position 
than they do today with the American public. 

And the man to do that. if you will back 
him up, is our friend and able secretary, George 
L. McCarthy. (Applause. ) 
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The Consti- 
tution of the United States guarantees equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none. 
We only want the public to know what we are 
doing, and that we are not the cheats and the 
rascals that we are imputed to be on all sides. 


We want no special privileges. 


And it is necessary, gentlemen, for the per- 
petuation of this Association and for our good 
name, to stand together and uphold the hands 
of our worthy Secretary in this great work. 

Now, the time admonishes me we have all 
had about enough and I will close by saying, 
gentlemen, that I am very happy to be in your 
company this evening and I hope to appear 
before you again, and if God lets me live an- 
other year, whether we should meet in Cincin- 
nati, Chicago or San Francisco, I will en- 
deavor to be present at that convention. 

I suppose I need not say, but I believe from 
the accounts of Mr. Charlie Roth and the Com- 
mittee, that Cincinnati has maintained her 
reputation for hospitality to you gentlemen, and 
that every one of you will go home with a 
good taste in his mouth. We are glad that 
vou came here as individuals, and we are glad 
that you came here as an organization. Re- 
member you are always welcome; come in the 
evening, come in the morning, come whenever 
you please, and you will always find the latch 
string is out to you. (Prolonged applause.) 


2, 
OG 


Cincinnati’s Treat 


At Chicago the convention wind-up used to 
be an auto tour, a garden party, a movie dem- 
equally attractive. 
was that wonderful 


onstration or something 
At St. 


motor trip, concluding with the supper at the 


Louis last year it 


Sunset Inn. 
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(Zehlet 


Chairman (¢ 


nelunati, O.) 


mitts on Boat Trip. 


It remained for Cincinnati to vary the pro- 


gramme with a real, old-fashioned side-wheel 
steamboat ride on the O-h-i-o. 

That was the “third-day” feature of the 
convention entertainment programme, and it 


THE 
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was where the “Cincinnati bunch” spread them- 

The steamer Island Queen was char- 
for the and after some 400 
visitors and natives had got aboard on Wednes- 
and down the 
Ohio along the borders of three States, and 
what with fun aboard and fun ashore, it was 


selves. 
tered occasion, 


day morning she cruised up 


certainly a great day. 
Frank Folz and 


Stephen Hauser were the committee in charge 


George Zehler, chairman; 
of this event, and they had the entire “bunch,” 
from Generalissimo Charlie Roth down to the 
humblest high private, along with them to 
help make the visitors comfortable and happy. 
the 
passengers, but it is safe to venture that the 


officially 


Federal inspectors may have counted 


and solid, not 
the 
start. <At 


plenty to eat and drink and a fine luncheon 


freight, liquid was 


weighed, else boat might not have been 


allowed to any rate, there was 


was on tap during the entire trip, aside from 
later 
The procession left the Hotel Sinton at 9.30 


the feast served ashore. 
in the morning, headed by a band and a police 
the 


walks and gaped at the Beef Trust on Parade! 


escort, and all Cincinnati stood on side- 
All the good sports marched in the parade ex- 
cept a few who had not yet got rid of their 
sea-legs, and they rode down to the wharf in 
automobiles. 

The excitement began early. As the steamer 
was passing under the Cincinnati Suspension 
Bridge there was a loud outery, ‘““Man over- 
board!’ and a rush for the rail, where it was 
that a had fallen from the bridge 
into the river. 


The excitement was terrific, and Jim Agar 


seen man 


and Fred Burrows were seen struggling with 
other to which should be first to 
jump overboard and rescue the drowning man. 
Jim had his coat off and Fred was trying to 
pull off his shoes, while women wrung their 
hands and cried with fear, though thrilled at 
their bravery. then Charlie Roth came 
up and explained that it was a little Cincin- 
nati joke; a dummy had been thrown off the 


each see 


Just 


bridge, and so Jim and Fred were cheated out 
of their fame. 

The boat 
as Fernbrook, the great 


proceeded down the Ohio as far 
federal dam about 15 
miles below Cincinnati, then turned and passed 
the city to the resort 
This had been closed 
for the season, but was reopened for this oc- 


up the river beyond 


known as Coney Island. 


casion and a variety of attractions provided 


for the visitors. There was a _ trap-shooting 
contest for those who liked sport with the gun, 
but the chief event was a genuine Kentucky 
barbecue. 

The menu included burgoo, barbecued beef, 
chicken, lamb and pork tenderloin and other 
After all had feasted to their fill 


the return trip was made and the visitors de- 


eatables. 


livered in town in time to catch evening trains 
for their homes, having enjoyed a great three- 
days’ visit to their Cincinnati friends. 

The 


arrangements in 


Executive Committee which had the 


charge for the entertainment 
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of the convention was composed of Charles E. 
Roth, chairman; Armin Sander, Joseph Ryan, 
Harry Maescher and George Zehler. The Cin- 
cinnati members are famous for the way in 
which they stand together in everything, and 





LOUIS W. 


KAHN 
(EB. Kahn's Sons Co., Cincinnati) 
Publicity Committee. 


Chairman Local 


in this instance they stood together to their 
everlasting credit in giving their A. M. P. A. 
friends and fellow members a glorious good 
time. 

The full list of Cincinnati committees was 
as follows: 

Executive Committee——Charles E. Roth, 
chairman ; Armin Sander, Joseph Ryan, Harry 
E. Maescher, George Zehler, Sr. 

Committee on Banquet.—Joseph Ryan, 
chairman ; Robert West, Jr., Armin Sander. 

Committee on Smoker Vaudeville.—Roland 
Meyer, chairman; Charlie Riley, Jr., Charles 
Buehler. 

Committee on Boat Trip.—George Zehler, 
Sr., chairman; Frank Folz, Steve Hauser. 

Committee on Moeller- 
ing, chairman; Albert Rassenfoos, Nick Jan- 
sen. 


Souvenirs.— Henry 


-Elmer Schroth, 
chairman ; Louis Wiederstein, Oscar Hoffman. 
Committee on Music.—John Hoffman, chair- 
man; Joseph H. Hewetson, George Lohrey. 
Committee on Local Publicity.—Louis Kahn, 
chairman; Charles Heckle, Claude Ritter. 
Committee on Programme.— Jacob Vogel, 
William A. Hopkins, 


Committee on Finance.- 


chairman ; 
Meyer. 


Raymond 


Committee on Speakers and Toastmaster.— 
Ernest Freund, chairman; William Gerringer, 
P. C. Leffel. 

Committee on Display Rooms, Booths and 
Directions.—-Leo Blum, chairman; 
Greishaber, George Zehler, Jr. 


George 
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Just About People 


*Rah for Ryan! 

President-elect Rohe’s speech sounded just 
like him. Prince Al! 

Bob McManus missed his little green hat 
at the smoker. Didn’t look natural without it. 

Pete is little, but—oh, my! 
Bromide, but true. 

Fred Burrows had a sore throat, but his 
pedal extremities were as agile as ever. 
Roth his old-timé 
stepping ability at the smoker, but could not 
be persuaded to take the platform. 

The hit What a foolish 
question! Jim Agar as the Caruso of the 


Cosgrove 


Joe showed signs of 


of the smoker? 


Maennerchor, of course. 

Jim Agar, Bill Agar, Wood Agar, John 
Agar, Jr.—the whole d—— the whole Agar 
family, were present at the convention. 

Arthur White 
equally between cussing the printer and play- 
Both necessary, too. 

Again we must ask, what would a conven- 
tion without Hills? Jerky, to say 
the least. Jim is some steersman! 

Sam Stretch’s headlight was first sighted 
Must have had his dimmers 


divided his time almost 


ing golf. 


be Jim 


at the smoker. 
on before that. 

Jacob Decker 
the convention. 


headed the patriarch class at 

As usual, he didn’t miss a 
thing. 

“Borax Bill” was on hand with his basso 
profundo and his store of pure food informa- 
tion. Mr. H. Langdon Harris, gentlemen. 

John W. Hall didn’t bring any poetry with 
him this time. Needs it all for those cir- 
cular letters. 

R. Mannheimer of Evansville, Ind., was 
one of the first at the first convention, and 
he is still coming. 

Cc. P. J. Kroeck, of Milwaukee dazzled the 
populace on Tuesday with a new pair of yel- 
low gloves. 

F. M. Kelly, of W. L. Gregson & Company, 
brought his copyrighted frock coat, and all 
was well. 

It was like old times to see General Ryan 
and Charley Schmidt at a packers’ conven- 
Both belong to the class of Honored 
Founders of the Association. 

Herman A. Fleming, the Poston packing- 
house products broker, made a lot of new 
friends at the meeting. 

Max Marx—Henry’s brother, you know— 
was one of the representatives of the Oppen- 
heimer Casing Company at the gathering. 


tion. 


Chairman Ed LaBart of the Press Commit- 
tee had his news menu always ready to serve. 
Facts a la minute! 

Schmidt the 
horses of the Maennerchor which made the 


Charley was one of wheel- 


real music at the smoker. How it did revive 
memories of “Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay!” 

Chesterfield Joe Ilg had nine suits of clothes 
in his Grand Trunk at the hotel, and another 
on his back—not to speak of a line of som- 
breros, which spoke for themselves. 

lhe Cincinnati brand of entertainment was 
is slick as the dome of Carl Aldrich’s cranium. 
\nd that is somewhat smooth, as you know 
if you’ve caught the reflection! 

R. T. Randall, Jr., tan- 
lall & Company of Philadelphia at the meet- 
His matchbox 
winner, 


The 


represented R. T. 


ing. bronze souvenir 


was a 


3recht pencil souvenir was one of the 
A. W. Gaddum 


prizes of the trade section. 


THE NATIONAL 
and A. C. Schueren were very popular gen- 
tlemen. 

“Uncle Billy” Russell added weight to the 
Chicago delegation, and the atmosphere also 
tested out several degrees more of geniality 
when he was around. 


According to President Krey the “Little 
Giant” is now the “Little Bull Dog.” He 


can still make a corking extempore speech, 

whatever his nickname. 
Secretary McCarthy “put 

the first day’s session with his appeal to the 


the punch” in 


packers to wake up and do something on 
the livestock disease proposition. 

Louis A. the 
Allbright-Nell Company, and one-time “word- 


Kramer, sales engineer for 
less author,” was busy making new friends 
and tying up old connections. 

Somebody claimed Al Rohe’s hat after the 
left lid 


new Tuesday 


and another in its 
The spent 


green hats, and made several trades 


smoker 
place. 


green 
president 
spotting 


without locating the original. 





E. §. 


LA BART 


Ill.) 
Press Committee. 


(Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Chairman Convention 


Major General O’Brien, of Morris & Com- 
pany, cannot divest himself of the idea that 
ammonia is the supreme object in life, and 
he generally succeeds in converting a lot of 
people to his way of thinking, too. 

President Fred Krey set the example by 
bringing Mrs. Krey to the convention. The 
ladies had been left behind long enough, and 
Fred thinks the new style will prove popular 
hereafter. 

Entertaining the ladies was a new feature 


of convention arrangements—shame on us 
that we hadn’t thought of it afore!—but Mrs. 
Charles Roth showed us how to do it here- 


after. 
John A. Gebelein, of Baltimore, was quite a 
symphony in color—white hat, lemon gloves, 
blue garters (to match his pajamas), also 
cuffs and a cane—not to forget the charming 
Mrs. Gebelein, the chief attraction of all. 
President Uhlmann, of the Chemical & En- 
gineering Company of Chicago, came pretty 
near missing his appointment as a conven- 
tion speaker. 
wife! 
L. 


Good excuse, though. New 


E. Griffin, of the P. C. Gray Company, 
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Boston commission merchants, thought so 
much St. friends that he went 


West and came East with them in their con- 


of his Louis 
vention special. 

General Manager John A. Hawkinson and 
Traffic Manager V. D. led the 
Wilson & delegation. Both live 
wires; have to look out or you'll get a shock 
from that high-tension current! 

John J. 


Skipworth 
Company 


Dupps, vice-president of the Cin- 
Butchers’ Supply now, 
how are you to sidestep John, even if you 


cinnati Company 


wanted to’ And no one is on record as ever 
wanting to: rather they hunt him up. 
General Ryan’s talk at the opening con- 
It 
late when he got wound up and started, 


vention session was quite like old times. 
was 
but 
His 


piece in miniature. 


there wasn’t a man wanted to leave. 


“Elegy on a Pork Packer” was a master- 

The influx of celebrities on Tuesday morn 
ing was quite overwhelming. 
pot 


one group. 


The newspaper 
a Morris 
All they needed 
was a Wilson and a Cudahy to make a “Big 


snapshot artists 
Swift 


an Armour, 


and a in 
Five.” 

After Schmidt’s poetic 
welcome to Porkopolis everybody made a rush 
out to Charley’s plant to see the new “Boss” 
vreat grate hog dehairers. Even Carl Aldrich 
at 6 to go, though what he 
wants of a dehairer the Lord only knows! 

The first man to report present at the 
first convention was Oscar C. Danzeisen, of 
Decatur, Ill. 
vention since, concluding he might as well 
freeze to death at home as in Washington, 


reading Charley 


got up a. m. 


And he has missed but one con- 


D. C. He enjoyed the 1916 meet to the limit. 
Last but not least (“No, indeedy!” said 
Sam Stretch) the portly Charles Sucher, 


president of the Charles Sucher Packing Com- 
pany, Dayton. O., arrived on Tuesday after- 
noon, and got in under the wire just as the 
registration headquarters closed. Couldn’t 
miss it, even if delayed! 

Nelson Morris told a Cincinnati newspaper 
reporter who was trying to interview him 
At the same 
time it was noticed that he wore no hat, and 
no one had seen 
arrival 


that he had no especial fad. 


with one on since his 
His healthy, bronzed 
rest. 


him 
Cincinnati. 
told the 
sibly hatless fad. 


in 
countenance His was a sen- 

It’s been many a year since the convention 
sessions were enlivened by such a combina- 
tion of fact and fun as Dr. Soule’s address. 
The president of the Georgia College of Agri- 
culture knows how to capture and hold a 
crowd while stuffs with so-called 
“dry” facts. He throws away his manuscript 
before he starts: that may be one explana- 


he them 


tion. 

Though perhaps not the City of Flowers, 
Cincinnati certainly seemed to be the City of 
Soutonnieres. Each packer visitor wore a 
carnation on Monday and a dahlia on Tues- 
day. They were pinned on as members en- 
tered the convention hall by two charming 
young Misses Schmidt and 
Dupps, daughters of the heads of the Cin- 
cinnati Butchers Supply Company. 

George L. MeCarthy—‘Now all pull to- 


1 99 


gether! 


Cincinnatiennes, 


is lighter (troy) by a haircut and 
shave. Trained to a grain. 

John Hetzel, the well-known Chicago packer, 
added his usual good share to the general fund 
of pleasure. John certainly takes well all the 


time. 
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Jim Hills, Swift & Company’s “indefatiga- 


ble.” and the Convention’s “Indispensable,” is 


positively the greatest utility feller ever. 


Thanks, Jim! 
Edwin J. Ward, the United Cork Company's 


corker, kept his end up in approved style. 


Edwin says: “Treat ’em right and they will 


stay with you.” 

J. V. Jamison, Jr., of the Jamison Cold Stor 
age Door Company, was right in line; align- 
ment perfect, same as his door. J. V. has a 


host of friends. 


R. Mannheimer, of the Evansville Packing 


Company, the star business and pleasure mixer, 
a charter member and regular attendant, was 
strictly on the job. 

R. C. MeManus, 


luminary, radiated 


Swift & Company's legal 
a few bushels of good feel- 
ing amongst the visitors. Bob would make a 


great ambassador 

I. S. La Bart. of Morris & Company’s, star 
publicity bear, was as eyer one of the pillars 
of the Convention. 
Eddie! 


Sam Stretch, complexion, smile and every 


Clean, precise, concise and 
direct—that’s 
thing, rotated and radiated and expatiated 
and—irrigated a whole lot as per usual. Adds 
Spice to things, Sam do. 

B. F. Nell, of the Allbright-Nell Company. 
Chicago, both feet, 


usual evervthing on the card went, and B. F 


was there with and as 
can go some when he gets warmed up. 
John F Hair 


Cleaning believes in 


Havens, of the Drying and 
“the 


morning alone, 


Process 
old 
but each and every 

and Albert 
New York, 


dependable 


Company, 


hair of the hog.” not next 


succeeding morning. 
Rohe & 


are exceedingly popular 


Charles Rohe, of 


Brother 


and reculars. Their absence 


would be a keen disappointment—criminal, 


b’gosh 
\propes ot 


Secretary MeCarthy’s avoirdu- 


pols he was weighing in to settle a bet 
between two members when one of them re- 
marke No fair cheatin’, Mack, throw 
away that cigarette!” 

KF. M. de Beers, of the Swenson Evapo- 
rator Company, is another positive—in every- 
thing That's his middle name. He cuts 
orners, crosses lots, fords streams, climbs 


mountains—any old thing to get there—and he 


gets there, too! 
Conrad Taurus Yeager, the great and only 
came in with a earload of choice native 


they 


steers, mostly Penn.—a few picked 


from 
up en and 
That's 


evervthing he 


route topped the market. 


Con's especial 
at! 


Uhlmann, head of 


specialty —topping 


aims 


Elwood H the Chemical 


& Engineering Company, Chicago. made his 


second bow as an attender. Elwood is some 


boy and some packinghouse chemist, and 


those who know him corroborate 


hurry to 
Ask 
Osear Gi. 


this statement, too. ‘em. 


Osear F. and Maver, who make 


up O. F. Mayer & Bro., Chicago, were there: 


would be anvhow, if it took a leg each. Oscar 
Ff. (Papa) needs no introduction nor boost, 
and Oscar G. (son) is coming fast, hugging 
the rail at a %§-mile clip—in a business way, 


we mean. Pop's record is over 100, generally! 


You'll have to ask Harry Oppenheimer what 


a “Kibitzer” is: he knows at least S80 worth. 


W. T. Riley, of Philadelphia, was there as 
natty and dapper as usual, but just a slave. 
Hard lines, W. T., but you know you said it 
yourself ! 

James S, Agar never renigs: sits in and 
plays his hand out regardless. Jim is a 
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feller one of the real 
On the job all the time, and full of “pep.” 
Ellis, Penn Beef 
Company, Philadelphia, the smoker. 
He said: “I but ! !” He vot 
to the banquet and the boat ride, however. 
William F. 


Paper Company, Passaic, N. J., 


regular and packers. 


Francis president of the 
missed 

don’t care 
Brunner, of the Paterson Parch- 
nent was on 
Will- 


wears 


The trade has known 


like 


the job as usual. 
iam for years and his 
well. 


Fred A. Hart, the well-known and very popu- 


paper—he 


lar casing man, put in every second of the 


time, all his energy and fund of entertainment 
things the 
Oh, Fred! 


R. Burrows, 


making enjoyable. Speshully at 
smoker! 
Fred 


was a heartily welcome attender. 


jolly and entertaining, 
Fred stops 
at nothing, passes up nothing, and is always 
on the job to help things along in the right 
channel. 
"a. ie 
Henry 


Some pilot. 
and P. Co.” 


Hoenigsberger, 


This 


culture 


stands for 
and re- 


He 
He's a college pro- 


whose 
finement is never for a moment forgotten. 


ain't no real meat man. 


fessor and a good one, too. 
The Heekin Can Company was also repre- 
Albert F. 


and Henry Gates, a trio that could sell sweat- 


sented by Rassenfoos, Ray Robson 


ers and red flannel underwear to the imps 
of Hades. That’s no joke! 
William G. Agar, the New York broker 


“Bill” to all who know him, and all of ’em 
did all he mnake 


and knows 


know him could to things 


pleasant interesting, and he how 
to do that same exceedingly well. 

Peter D. 
“Just 


since the St. 


Cosgrove, Sterne & Son Company, 


brokers.” promised himself all year 


Louis meeting that he would not 
iniss another, and he kept his promise. Vete’s 


word is his bond anyhow. Another big little 


guy. : 

“Borax Bill” Harris says the reason why 
the Jewish people do not eat pork is that 
Aaron cornered the hog market and wouldn't 
let Moses in on it, so Moses, the lawmaker, 
passed a law prohibiting the people eating 
pork, Hoss on Aaron! 

Arthur Ohlhausen, head salesman of J. 8S. 
Hoffman & Company, of Chicago, was suave 
and non chalant as usual. He uas many 
good friends in the trade and his business 
methods command their respect. He always 


leaves them smiling when he says goodbye. 

A. L. Eberhart, of George A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, Austin, Minn., is a fitting representative 
He is 


of a progressive house, and “‘fit.’’ too. 


as well known in Chicago as the proverbial 
“bad” penny, though there is nothing bad about 
Some pork packer, boys! 
Salt Williams, 
perpetra- 
Midnight 


too. 


him—just devilish! 
“The Midnight 
Charley Mullaly 
We 


Crew: we 


Crew" 
Fred 


members of 


Higbie, 
The 


wild 


and 
tors. are 


are live ones and ones, 
Home in the morning on the milky way, sing- 
ing the same old song, “Early to bed and early 
makes a wealthy and 
We the Midnight 
Crew, and we are live ones and wild ones, too! 

Fred with all 


discovered waters of 


to rise man healthy, 


Wise.” are members of 


Niebling, his 76 has 


the 


years, 
Ile 
and can come pretty 
husky outfit. 


youth. carries 
‘em bottled in his pocket, 
near to cleaning up a pretty 

What would a convention be now without Joe 
Ilg, that big-hearted westerner who is ready 
to go broke any old time to help anyone out 
of difficulties, 
beloved sombrero or loose change, to divesting 


He’s 


from parting with his most 


himself of his sox when the call comes. 
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But the 
second time the recipient may need a surgeon! 

Albert E. Heekin, 
Heekin 


of assistants, 


even’ satisfied to be kanoodled once. 


treasurer 
staff 


secretary and 


of the Can Company, and his 


were very much in evidence. 
The Heekin boys were on several committees 
and their training made them inmost valuable 


in the various positions they occupied. Their 
system and efficiency cleaned up the work in 
a hurry. 

A reali F. ¥. V.,..a 
of the oldest 
the 


representative of one 


families present, was Herman 


Fleming, big Boston packinghouse and 


cottonseed products broker, whose family set- 


tled in the South in 1610, one seventy-two 
after John Smith landed. Mr. Fleming has 
had many years experience in the packing 
business and has hosts of friends all over the 
country who are always glad to do business 
with him. 

ce eee 


Among Those Who 
Were There 


The registration at the convention included 
representatives from every part of the coun- 
The 
varied and the other features were so inter- 
that undoubtedly did 
not get to the top floor of the Hotel Sinton 
their 


try. entertainment programme was so 


esting some visitors 


in time to get names enrolled before 


registration headquarters closed. Among 
those who were registered were the follow- 
ing: 

W. H. Sweet, 
Co., Toledo, 0. 


Cincinnati Butchers Supply 


Oscar Hoffmann, John Hotfmann & Sons 
Co., Cincinnati, ©. 

Jacob Hotfmann, John Hotfmann & Sons 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 

John Hotfmann, John Hotfmann & Sons 


Co., Cincinnati, O. 

L. A. Waltke, Wm. Waltke & Co., St. 
Mo. 

S. Hauser, Jr., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Louis, 


Hauser Stander Tank Co., 


Nathan Kahn, E. Kahn Sons Co., Cinein- 
nati, O. 

Eugene Kahn, E. Kahn Sons Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Henry Hellwitz, E. Kahn Sons Co., Cin- 


cinnati, O. 
Louis W. Kahn, E. 
nati, O. 
Ernst 
i is 
nati, O. 


Kahn Sons Co., Cinein- 


Cincinnati, O. 
Maescher & Co., 


Freund, Ernst Freund, 
Maescher, Cincin- 
Henry Moellering, Lohrey Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
Albert W. 
emnati, O. 


Kahn, E. Kahn Sons Co., Cin- 
Jacob Vogel, Jacob Vogel & Son, Cincin- 
nati, O. 
Fred J. 
nati, 0. 
F. W. 
wood, O. 


Hoffmann, Ernst Freund, Cincin- 


Niebling, F. W. Niebling Co., Nor- 


Edwin Nor 
wood, O. 

A. R. Mueller, J. & F. 
nati, O. 

Thomas L. Wilson, Goudie Market Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Robert Martin, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Robt. E. 
Louis, Ill. 

Paul f. 


Visioner, 


Niebling, F. W. Niebling Co., 


Schroth Co., Cinein- 


Hammond Standish & Co., 


Conway, Armour & Co., E. St. 
Aldrich. Editor The National Pro- 
New York, N. Y 

Moore, 
New 


Jno. J. 


Inter County Co-operative 
Packing Co., 


tichmond, Wis. 
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Leo Blum, The Butchers Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
Alvin E. 
cinnati, O. 
C. W. Payne, O'Neill & 
phia, Pa. 
David E 
cago, Ill 
O. J. Mueller, Butchers’ & 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Schmidt, The C. Sehmidt Co., Cin- 


Payne, Philade!- 


Roberton, Miller & Hart, Chi- 


Packers’ Gazette, 


P. Edwin Thomas, Armstrong Cork Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. J. P. Langton, broker, St. Louis, Mo. 

Kk. H. Uhlmann, Chemical & Engineering 
Co, ¢ hicago, Il. 

Fred Krey, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

KE. H. Matfey, Cincinnati Abattoir Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

W. W. Krenning, St. Louis Independent 


Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
L. E. Grithin, P. G. Gray Co., Boston, Mass. 
Walter B. Hulme, W. B. Co., Chi- 
cago, Hl. 


Hulme 


M. F. Hoffmann, M. F. Hotfmann, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

H. W. Maescher, Maescher & Co., Cinein- 
nati, O. 

A. F. Rassenfoss, The Heekin Can Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

C. G. Parker, M. K. Parker & Co., Chicago, 


Ill. 
Chas. H. Hanson, Thomson & 
Co.. Chicago, Il. 


Taylor Spice 


R. G. Rasmussen, Urbana Packing Co 
Urbana, 0. 

Henry Sartorius, Sartorius Provision Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

F. M. De Beers, Swenson Evaporator Co., 


Il. 
G. W. Lohrey, Lohrey Packing Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. 


Chicago, 


W. E. Pemberton, Acme Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Howard R. Smith, Jones & Lamb Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Geo. E. Lettie, Arnold Bros., Chicago, Il. 

Edwin J. Ward, United Cork Companies, 
Chicago, TL. 

Wm. F. Sehluderberg, Wm. Sehluderberg & 


Son, Baltimore, Md. 

Osear F. Meyer, Oscar F. Meyer & Bro., 
Chicago, Il 

George A. Schmidt, Otto Stahl, Inc., New 


York City. 
John <A. 
Max Marx. Oppenheimer Casing Co., 

York City. 

Horace G. Williamson, John C. Roth Pack- 

ing Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Geo. W. Bolen, 
sas City, Mo. 

G. 2. 

Herman A. 

BK. De 

City. 
Phil C. Leffel, Cincinnati 

Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

Otto 

Vision 


Hall, Taylor Bros., Chicago, Ill. 
New 


Schwartz, Bolen Co., Kan- 
Bechstein & Co., Chicago, I] 
Mass. 


York 


Jonas, 


Fleming, broker, Boston, 


Farkas, Berth, Levi & Co., New 


Wire Bound Box 


Blaurock. Western Packing & Pro- 


Co., Chicago, Tl. 
S. Strauss. Independent Butchers Supply 
Chicago, Tl. 


Parker, M. K. 


Co.. 

M. K. 
cago, Hl. 

C. 
cago, Tl. 

Frank 
Columbus, 

\. ©. Russi, 
Athens, O. 

A. N. 
11] 

H. L. Culver, 
Waukee, Wis. 

( EF 
Wis. 


Parker & Co., Chi- 


Jacoby. M. K. Parker & Co., Chi- 


Hoffman. American Hide & Leather 


). 


Lo 


The F. C. Stedman Co.., 


Packing Co., 


jenn, Omaha 


Plankinton Packing Co., Mil- 





THE 


Chicago, 


Dickens, The Layton Co., Milwaukee. 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Sam Gordon, Cox & Gordon 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Kk. D. Baldwin, Libby, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. E. Roth, John C, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Albeit T. Rohe, Rohe & 
{ 16. 

Charles Rohe, Rohe & Brother, New York 
City. 


Packing Co., 


McNeill & Libby, 


Roth Packing Co., 
g 


Brother. New York 


Leon Alexandre, The National Provisioner, 
New York City. 
A. W. Gaddum, Breeht Co., St. Mo. 
Ait. Brecht Co., St. Mo 


George Kern, Geo. Kern Co., New York City. 


Louis, 


Schueren, Louis, 


W. J. Cox, Sefton Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
J. G. Hugel, John Chatillon & Son, New 


York ¢ ity. 

Wm. F. Brunner, Paterson Parchment Paper 
Co., Passaic, N. J. 
D. H. Pennock, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Chicago, Hl. 

Arthur D. White, Swift & Co., Chicago, IIL. 


R. C. MeManus, Swift & Co., Chicago, HL. 
J. F. Smith, Swift & Co., Chicago, Hl. 
Edgar K. Adler, San Francisco Salt Re- 


fining Co., San Francisco. 
G. W. Williams, Morton Salt Co., 
Hl. 
Harry JJ. 
cago, Il. 
A. J. Little, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 
David T. Kiley, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
George Hallenbach, Chicago, Il. 
A. L. Eberhart, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Aus- 
tin, Minn. 


Chicago, 


Renn, E. W. Wagner & Co., Chi- 


Samuel Kraus, Samuel Kraus & Son, Bat- 
timore, Md. 

L. H. Rettberg, Baltimore, Md. 

Murray Keller, Oscar F. Mayer & Bro., 


Chicago, Tl. 
Owen C. Egan, Jno. Agar Co., Chicago, Il. 
Henry A. Wagner, White Co., Cleveland, Q. 
H. J. Ruff. C. Sehmidt Co., Cincinnati, ©. 
H. H. Moore, H. H. Moore, Chicago, Tl. 
Peter M. Buckel, Triumph Ice Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
R. M. Yegge, Cincinnati Wire Bound Box 


Co., Cineinnati, O. 
S. A. Smith, J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, 
Mich. 


Clarence L. Coleman, S. Oppenheimer & Co., 
Chicago, Tll. 


Myron MeMillan, J. T. MeMillan Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Edward P. Martin. Armour Soap Works, 
Chicago, Il. 

Henry Dummert, Chicago, TIL. 

L. C. Doggett, L. C. Doggett Co., Chicago, 
I] 


John Hetzel. Chicago, Il. 

Michael Sehroth, J. & F. 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Geo. L. MeCarthy, 
sioner, New York. 

Albert Seibel, J. & F. 
Cincinnati, O. 

John H. Sehroth, J. 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 

John J. Sehroth, J. & F. 
Co.. Cincinnati, O. 

Henry J. Schroth, J. & F. 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Elmore M. Schroth, J. & F. 
ing Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Joe T. Taylor, J. T. 


Schroth Packing 


The National Provi- 
Schroth Packing Co., 
& F. Schroth Packing 
Schroth Packing 
Schroth Packing 
Schroth Pack- 


Taylor Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

George Zehler, Sr., Geo. Zehler Provision 
Co.. Cincinnati, O. 

M. J. Gerhard. J. & F. Sehroth Packing 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Andrew M. Soule. Georgia State College of 
Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 

Chas. E. Herrick, Brennan 
Chicago, Tl. 

M. J. Salzman, S. Oppenheimer & Co., Chi- 
eago. Ill. 

\W. B. Lane, North American Provision Co, 
Chicago, Il. 


Packing Co.., 


H. Boore, Chicago, Tl. 

D. C. Cosgrove, Sterne & Son Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Joe MWg, Grand Trunk Ry. System, Chi- 
wo, Tl. 
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W. J. 
Hl. 

Joseph Ryan, Cincinnati Abattoir Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

S. R. 


Richter, Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, 


Logwood, Brecht Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wm. O. Kuechler, North Side Packing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. F. Havens, Hair 
Process Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jay C. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Aus- 
tin, Minn. 

R. M. Jackson, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

John L. Sheehy, Wilson & Co., Chicago, IIL. 

T. H. Inewersen, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Drying & Cleaning 


S. Stretch, Van Loan & Co., New York 
City. 

Henry Burkhardt, Henry Burkhardt Pro- 
vision Co., Dayton, O. 

Fred Clark, North Packing Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

S. R. Tomkins, J. B. Ziegler & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

E. H. Redeker, Kerber Packing Co., Elgin, 
Il. 

F. M. Kelly, W. L. Gregson & Co., Chicago, 
Il. 


Armin Sander, A. Sander Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

R. Huggins, W. C. 
port, Ind. 

Henry W. Bernson, Wm. Davies Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

John T. Agar, John Agar Co., Chicago, Il. 

F. A. Hart, F. A. Hart Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Frederick G. Baker, Baker Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


John <A. 


Routh & Co., Logans- 


Gebelein, Baltimore, Md. 


J. F. Shafer, Jacob C. Shafer Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 
S. W. Baldwin, United Cork Companies, 


ll. 


Chicago, 


Chas. F. Hammond, Hammond Standish & 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
C. M. Van Paris, Hammond Standish & 


Co., Detroit and Saginaw, Mich. 
Ralph W. E. Decker, Jacob E. 

Sons, Mason City. la. 

Mayer, Osear F. 


Decker & 


Oscar G. Mayer & Bro., 
Chicago, Il. 

Harry D. Oppenheimer, Oppenheimer Cas- 
ing Co., Chicago, Il. 

J. A. Owens, American 
nati, O. 

H. G. Edwards, American Can Co., Chicago, 
Hl. 

Cc. PL J. Kroeck, Cudahy 
waukee, Wis. 

KF. A. Hunter, Swift & Co., E. St. Louis, Tl. 

Cc. W. Riley, Jr., Cincinnati, 0. 

F.C. Acton, Armour Ammonia Works, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

H. E. 
Chicago, Tl. 

J. C. Jacobs, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. A. Habermann, Habermann Provision 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

John Fuhrman, 
cago, Il. 

Eb. As 
Il. 

Andrew G. 
more, Md. 

Hugo Epstein, Cudahy Bros. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

Geo. Puchta, Mavor of Cincinnati. 

Max Guggenheim, Guggenheim Bros., Chi- 


Can Co., Cinein- 


Co., Mil- 


Bros. 


Armour Fertilizer Works, 


Rogers, 


Fuhrman & Forster, Chi- 


Kramer, Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, 


Kriel, Charles G. Kriel, Balti- 


Milwau- 


cago, Ill 
Ee. Ff. 
Ml. 
Jas. 8S. Agar, John Agar Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Wm. G. Agar, broker, New York City. 


Fuller, Wilson Provision Co., Peoria, 


J. S. Hoffman, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago, 
Hl. 
F. C. Vogelbach. W. R. Crawford Co., Cin- 


cinnati, O. 

D. Swenright, Swenright & Schlegel, New 
Orleans, La. 

R. Mannheimer, 
Evansville, Ind. 

C. L. Overaker, Armour & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Henry Hoenigsberger. Western Sausage & 
Provision Co.. New York City. 

James F. Fay, Fay & O'Connor, 
Mass. 

Emile Fred Glaser, Architect. Cincinnati, 0. 

L. M. Lester, Swift & Co., Chicago, Tl. 


Evansville Packing Co., 


Boston, 
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Fred Fischer, Fischer Meat Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
E. F. Bisbee, St. Louis National Stock 


Yards, Ill. 
H. O. Ahrens, C. Schmidt Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Ek. L. Bertram, National Stock Yards, Ill. 

Fred A. Dietrich, Cincinnati Abattoir Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

W. J. Russell, Swift & Co., Chicago, II. 

W. J. Russell, Jr., Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Frank Glazell, J. & F. 
Cincinnati, O. 

Richard C. Smith, John E. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. B. Hawkes, Brecht Co.. St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank W. Folz, Frank W. Folz & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Lewis Koerner, 
York City. 

\. J. Major, Major Bros. Packing Co., Mish- 


Schroth Packing Co., 


Smith Son Co., 


Worcester Salt Co., New 


awaka, Ind. 

W. D. Eastward, Major Bros. Packing Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

Geo. H. Hoffmann, North Side Packing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Geo. Weimer, Wheeling, W. Va. 

E. A. Reineman, Fried & Reineman Pack- 


ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. G. Streit, Wilson & Co., Chicago, II. 

E. C. Merritt, Indianapolis Abattoir Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

John Wenzel, John Wenzel Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

A. B. Reiss, Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. H. Ogden, Pittsburgh Provision Pack- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gustave Becke, John Wenzel Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Adolph 8. 
Cleveland, O. 

Chas. A. Streets, broker, Cleveland, O. 

A. 8. Pickering, President, Master Butchers’ 
Association of America, Cleveland, O. 

J. C. Mackenzie, C, Schmidt 
nati, O. 

S. J. Davis, Johnson Morse Can Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

Henry Wagner, Wagner Refining Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

W. H. Sweet, Cincinnati, Butchers Supply 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Nicholas J. Janson, Cincinnati, O. 

Max N. Agger, John C. Roth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Osear C. Schmidt, Cincinnati Butchers Sup- 
ply Co., Cineinnati, O. 

John J. Dupps, Jr., Cincinnati 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Henry Wortman, Cincinnati, O. 
W. C. Butler, Darling & Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Kaufmann, A. Sander Packing Co., 

Cincinnati, O. 
Adolf Becker, Becker Bros., New York City. 
Otto Stahl, New York City. 
F. B. Edmond, Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, O. 
John L. Roth, John C. Roth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Joseph L. Roth, Jr., John C. 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Henry Kckart, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Herbert Eckart, Fred Eckart 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Ludwig Wise, L. 
cinnati, O. 
Harry R. Doolen, Cincinnati, O. 
Jacob E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, la. 
E. F. Roth, 
Waterloo, la. 

Ferdinand Dryfus, Dryfus Packing & Pro- 
vision Co., La Fayette, Ind. 

Joseph Kurdle, Thos. J. Kurdle, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Con Yeager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

John Hoffman, Jr., John Hoffmann Packing 


Klein, Schwenger Klein Co., 


Co., Cinein- 


Butchers 


Geo. 


Abattoir Co., 


toth Packing 


Fred Eckart Packing Co., 


Packing Co., 


Bros. Co., Cin- 


Wise & 


John C. Roth Packing Co., 


Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Charles Hauck, John Hoffmann Packing 
Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

John Hoffmann, John Hoffmann Packing 


~ 


‘o., Cincinnati, O. 
David H. Loewenstein, Cincinnati Abattoir 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 


THE 


NATIONAL 
Charles G. Maltas, Home Dressed 
Meat Co., Altoona, Pa. 

John Seiler, John Seiler Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frank Y. Endress, United Home Dressed 
Meat Co., Altoona, Pa. 

Milton Schaffner, Schaffner Bros. Co., Erie, 
Pa. 


United 


John Riegler, Brookside Sausage Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
Frank Schmidt, Columbus Packing Co., 


Columbus, 0. 

George Blumenstock, Blumenstock & Reid 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

George M. Wiedemer, John E, Smiths Sons 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. R. Hildebrandt, 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

Cc. A. P. Zahl, Hildebrandt 
Cleveland, O. 

Zehler, Jr., 
Co., Cineinnati, O. 

Charles A. Buehler, John 
ing Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Charles H. Sterne, Sterne & Son Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

D. V. Champney, Cincinnati Butchers Sup- 
ply Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

Arthur R. Michel, Cincinnati Butchers Sup- 
ply Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Charles G. Schmidt, Cincinnati 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, O. 

H. C. Zaun, broker, New York City. 

Herman Schmidt, Cincinnati Butchers Sup- 
ply Co., Cincinnati, O. 

John J. Dupps, Sr., Cincinnati 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Grieshaber, Cincinnati 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, O. 

> 


Hildebrandt Provision 
Provision Co., 
Zehler Provision 


George Geo. 


Pack- 


Hoffmann 


Butchers 


Butchers 


George Butchers 


R. W. Penley, E. W. Penley, Auburn, 
Maine. 

Arthur W. Mayo, J, R. Poole Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

William G. Joyce, J. R. Poole Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


Gustav Schmidt, Cincinnati Butchers Sup- 
ply Co., Cincinnati, O. 


A. J. Hunt, A. J. Hunt & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Fred L. Sylvester, E. W. Penley, Auburn, 
Maine. 


B. Harris, George B. Harris & Co., 
> 
Dietrich, 
Cincinnati, O. 


George 
Syracuse, 
s BB. 


Cincinnati Abattoir Co.., 


H. F. Snell, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 
C. O. Wood, Triumph Ice Machine Co., 


Cincinnati, O. 

A. V. Bollinger, Triumph Ice Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

W. K. Evans, commercial 
Trunk Railway, Cincinnati, O. 

E. H. Brodhay, Wolf, Sayer & Heller, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

C. A. Claus, Louisville Drying Machine Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

William Von 
York City. 


agent, Grand 


Jargen, Armour & Co., New 


R. G. Craig, O’Neill & Payne, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
John Theurer, The Theurer Norton Pro- 


vision Co., Cleveland, O. 

Michael Ryan, Cincinnati Abattoir Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

E. S. Grant, Cincinnati, 0. 

Charles Hutwelker, Figge & Hutwelker Co., 
New York. 

Robert B. Harbison, West Carrollton Paper 
Co., Dayton, O. 

Gordon H, Freind, West Carrollton Paper 
Co., Dayton, O. 

Charles Christman, West Carrollton 
Co., Dayton, O. 

Joseph F. Bohnert, P. R. 
cinnati, O. 


Paper 


Mitchell Co., Cin- 


Louis B. Bigelow, Morton Salt Co., Chi- 
cago, Ll. 

John A. Schafer, National Ammonia Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


W. B. Cassell, Baltimore, Md. 

A. V. Maescher, Maescher & 
nati, O. 

W. S. Tippett, Starrett Tippett Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill. 

William W. Birt, Adams & Birt, Chicago, 
Wil. 


Co., Cincin- 
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S. Langdon, Stedman Foundry & Machine 
Co., Aurora, Ind. 

James Ronan, Western Packing & Pro- 
vision. Co., Chicago, Il. 

George W. Reynolds, Chicago, III. 

EK. F. O’Brien, Morris & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Charles A. Schwing, Cincinnati Butchers 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, O. 

A. T. Pratt, Paterson Parchment Paper Co., 
Passaic, N. J. 

George C. Mayer, Paterson Parchment Pa- 
per Co., Passaic, N. J. 

A, F. Leonard, Paterson Parchment Paper 
Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Hiram Cohn, U. 8. San. Eff. Sep. Apparatus, 
New York, N. Y. 

W. J. Mullaley, American Can Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Grant Boyd, New Zanesville, Provision Co., 
Zanesville, O. 

Richard W. Howes, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
il. 

Michael P. Kelly, Chicago, Ill. 

Tom Dundeldale, National 
Chicago, Ill. 

Harry Marx, Oppenheimer Casing Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

H. L. Gates, Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Albert Schenk, F. Schenk Sons Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

E. G. Fitzgerald, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Provisioner, 


E. S. Waterbury, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 
J. P. Brunt, Midwest Box Co., Chicago, Ill. 
B. F. Powdermacher, R. T. Randall Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

R, Cc. Theurer, 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

W. B. Smith, Theurer-Norton Provision Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

W. J. Lees, Cleveland, O. 

F. E. Herman, Cleveland, O. 

C. E. Field, Field & Co., Owensboro, Ky. 

Fred Guckenberger, Peter & Guckenberger, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Joseph L. Roth, John C. Roth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Oliver Wynne, broker, Norfolk, Va. 

R. Seving, Times Star, Cincinnati, O. 

F. J. King, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

C. A. Kroberger, C. S. Schmidt Co., Cincin- 
nati, O,. 

L. A. Engel, Insurance, St. Louis, Mo. 

R. T. Randall, Jr., R. T. Randall & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. W. Jamison, Jr., Jamison Cold Storage 
Door Co., Hagerstown, Md. 

H. G. Davy, P. J. Gray Co., Boston, Mass. 

O. J. Danzeisen, Danzeisen Packing Co., 
Decatur, Ill. 

Richard T. Keefe, Henderson & Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kan. 

Herman Luer, Luer Packing & Ice Co., 
Alton, Ill. 

August Luer, Luer Packing & Ice Co., 
Alton, Ill. 

D. W. Sullivan, Sullivan Packing Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Theurer-Norton Provision 


John W. Stewart, Sullivan Packing Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Thomas E. Tower, Sullivan Packing Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 

Frank J. Bing, Heil Packing Co., St, Louis, 
Mo. 

Fred Scholl, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Edward C. Pankoro, Newton Beef Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

William Hertling, Carondalet Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

W. H. Gehrmann, 
Davenport, Ia. 

C. M. Aldrich, Morton Gregson Co., Ne- 
braska City, Neb. 

Willam D. Dunham, Morris Bros. & Dun- 
ham, National Stock Yards, Ill. 

George L. Heil, Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

A. L. Millett, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
’. R. Burrows, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


A. A. Millett, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Kohrs Packing Co., 


A. J. Wiedmer, Morton Salt Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. oa 

Ray P. Robson, Heekin Can Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. 
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Charles J, Heekle, 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Frank Myers, John C. 
Cincinnati, O. 

Asa A. Davidson, 
Co., Chieago, Il. 

Richard H. Wyman, 
convention, Chicago, Ill. 

ba 3 
Il. 


R. M. Umrath, Fulton Packing Co., Chicago, 


Ill. 


John C. Roth Packing 
Roth Packing Co., 
Davidson Commission 
Official reporter of 


Umrath, Fulton Packing Co., Chicago, 


W. H. White, Jr., White Provision Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Harry A. Craig, Parker, Webb & Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

C. E. DeMoss, Yellowstone Packing Co., 
Billings, Mont. 


David G. Madden, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Kast Tenn. Packing Co., 


Al Bischoff, St. Louis Independent Packing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. Fred Schmidt, J. 
Co., Columbus, O. 


Jules S. Grant, broker, Cleveland, O. 


Fred Schmidt Packing 


N. O. Newcomb, Lake Erie Provision Co., 
Cleveland, 0. 
J. B. MeCrea, The Ohio Provision Co., 


Cleveland, O. 
Robert E. 
Louisville, 


Vissman, C. F. 
Tenn. 


Vissman & Co., 


C. W. Wenke, St. Louis Butchers Supply 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles A. Gloekler, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. W. Huber, G. H. 
iil. 

EK. L. Slayton, Edwin C. Price Co., 
Til. 

Gustav Bischoff, Jr., St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Arthur Ohlhausen, J. 8. 
cago, Ill. 
J. A. 

Til. 
Henry Volkerding, C. 
nati, O. 
H. C. Ahrens, C. Schmidt Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Howard W. McCall, J. H. Allison & Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Bernard Gloekler Co., 
Hammond Co., Chicago, 


Chicago, 


Hoffman Co., Chi 


Hawkinson, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 


Schmidt Co., Cinein- 


George E. Boorman, Butchers Advocate, 
New York, N. Y. 

H. L. Harris, Pacific Coast 
York, W._ Y. 

Gottfried Stohrer, Independent 
Supply Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Jorax Co., New 


Butchers 


C. E. Gerrung, Morris & Co., Chicago, III. 
T. D. Watkins, Watkins & Co., East St. 


Louis, Il. 

John W. 
Louis, Ill. 

Glenn MeKnight, Morris & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

P. H. Lindstrom, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 

F. C. MeDowall, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Frank F. Eckert, Eckert Meat Co., Hender- 
son, Ky. 

W. J. Kelly, 
Louis, Mo. 

Charles G. Stohrer, Independent 
Supply Co., Chicago, III. 

E. T. Cash, E. T. Cash & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

George F. 
nati, O. 

A. H. Mackenzie, Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. A. Kreutzer, Continental Can Co., Ine., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Walter G. Vosler, Joslin-Schmidt Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

C. J. Summer, Tomkins-Summer Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

W. A. Lynde, Wilson & Co., Chicago, TI. 

M. Pfailzer, Wilson & Co., Chicago, Il. 

W. E. Hoyme, Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ml. 

V. M. Alexander, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

E. J. Taylor, Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Chi- 
ago, Ill. 


Paton, Morris & Co., East St. 


National Molasses Co., St. 


Butchers 


Blauvelt, Morris & Co., Cinein- 


THE 
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F. G. MeClure, Hartford City Paper Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 

P. F. Vogelsang, J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, 
Mich. 

A. <A. Morse, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

R. VanWinkle, Hartford City 
Hartford City, Ind. 

Jos. A. Geiser, C. Schmidt Co., Cineinnati, O. 

Ed Ahrens, C. Schmidt Co., Cincinnati, O. 

M. T. MeClelland, John Morrell & Co., Ot- 
tunma, la. 

Barney L. 
cago, Ill. 

Arthur M. 
cago, Hl, 

Silas D. Dean, Stedman 
chine Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Cc. W. Lauer, L. Dyer & Co., 
Pa. 

Chester A. Peebles, Stedman 
Machine Works, Aurora, Ind. 

George Marples, the Cudahy 
Chicago, Hl. 

R. H, Loach, Armour & Co., Chicago, Hl. 

\. W. Reef, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, 
Il. 

KE. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Harry Hunton, Cudahy 
cago, Ll. 


Johnson-Morse Can Co., 


Paper Co., 


Kohn, Guggenheim Bros., Chi- 


Adler, A. M. Adler & Co., Chi 
Foundry & Ma- 
Pittsburgh, 
Foundry & 


Packing Co., 


Packing Co., Chi 


Henry Vette, Vette & Zuncker, Chicago, 
Il. 
Francis D. Ellis, Pennsylvania Beef Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

D, E. Hostetter, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi 
cago, Ill. 

M. R. Murphy, Cudahy Packing Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. 

V. D. Skipworth, Wilson & Co., Chicago, Hl. 

A. E. Stacey, Jr., Carrier Eng. Corp., Chi- 
cago, I. 

Otto Ahrens, Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Isaac Powers, Home Packing & Ice Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Fred Begg, Jacksonville Packing Co., Jack- 
sonville, Il. 

Fred G. Duffield, 
Mason City, Tenn. 

Lyman J. Craig, 
Mich. 

Max Matthes 
mington, Del. 

H. A. Rheinstrom, 
Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

Geo. Knapp, I. D. 
cinnati, O. 


Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 


Parker Webb Co., Detroit; 


Wilmington Proy. Co., Wil- 


the Bros. 


Rheinstrom 


Lawrence Elec. Co., Cin- 


W. B. Allbright. the Allbright-Nell Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

O. S. Lewis. the Haroster Com, Co., To- 
ledo, O. 

A. C. Maish, V. J. Janson, Cincinnati, O. 


W. C. Fischer, John C. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

John Stolle, Anton Stolle Sons, Richmond, 
Ind. 

Anton Stolle, Sr., Anton Stolle Sons, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Joseph F, 
mond, Ind. 


Roth Packing Co., 


Stolle, Anton Stolle Sons, Rich- 


Ray Clements, Anton Stolle Sons, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

William Stolle, Anton Stolle Sons, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Charles Sucher, Charles Sucher Packing 


Co., Dayton, Q. 
Frank I. Trupal, American Can Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


W. S. Macueb, American Can Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. ; 
N. R. Meyer, H. H. Meyer Packing Co., 


Cincinnati, O. 

R. A. Meyer, Hl. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Frank L. Garrison, Fostoria Prov. Co., Fos- 
toria, O. 

Allen R. Joslin, 
cinnati, O. 

Lawrence H. Armour, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Charles V. Eades, Standard Asphalt & Rub- 
ber Co., Chicago, Tl. 

George H. Lambert, National Box Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

John J. Felin, John J. 
delphia, Pa. 


Joslin Schmidt Co., Cin- 


Felin & Co., Phila- 
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William E. Felin, John J. Felin & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles F. Stow, Henry Bower Chemical 


Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. A. Schell, C. A. Schell Prov. Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 


Fred K. Heyle, Joseph Nehe, East Side 
Packing Co., E. St. Louis. 

GOVERNMENT FIGHTS ABORTION IN 
CATTLE. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry, United 

States Department of Agriculture, inaugu- 


rated its campaign to lessen contagious abor- 
tion in beef and dairy cattle with a special 
exhibit at the National Dairy Show which 
opened in Springfield, Mass., on October 12. 

This animal disease, which it is estimated is 
costing cattle owners $20,000,000 a year in 
dead calves and lowered milk production, the 
veterinarians 


covernment second in 


importance only to tuberculosis in cattle, and 


say, is 


rapidly is coming to the front as the most 
costly and serious disease which the dairy 
industry in the United States has to combat. 
Reports that 
the disease is spreading rapidly to all parts 
of the country. 


from many sections indicate 
Congress at its last session 
recognized the seriousness of the disease by 
appropriating $50,000 to be used by the De- 
partment in studying the scourge and de- 
veloping methods for its control. 

cattle, the 


bearing of live calves and frequently causes 


Abortion in which prevents 


cows to become sterile and remain dry, is 
caused by the Bacillus abortus. This bacillus 


is carried from animal and from 


herd to herd by infected bulls and cows and 


to animal 


may be spread in herds by infected feed and 
water, or the discharges of aborting animals. 
The isolation and 
antiseptic treatment of infected animals and 
by disinfection and sanitation of barns and 
cattle lots. The Department veterinarians, 
however, place the greatest emphasis on pre- 
ventive 


disease is controllable by 


measures. Proper disinfection of 
bulls and cows will prevent its spread, and 
persistent antiseptic treatment of aborting 
cows will overcome sterility and enable the 
cows to produce healthy calves. The gov- 
ernment specialists, however, know of no in- 
ternal drugs that will effect quick and posi- 
tive cures and state that serum treatment as 
yet is in an experimental stage. The exhibit 
at Springfield, therefore, will be devoted en- 
tirely to illustrating the simple and inex- 


pensive and 


preventive control measures 
which the government pathologists have 
found effective. 


The Department’s booth will contain a 
number of charts and photographs dealing 
with the disease and warning cattle owners 
of its danger, and in addition will contain a 
complete exhibit of the inexpensive disinfec- 
tants and simple apparatus needed by the 
farmer to protect his herd or to combat the 
disease if it has gained a foothold. The ex- 
hibit will be in charge of government pathol- 
ogists who will explain to cattle owners how 
to apply these methods. 

The Department also has in preparation a 
Farmers’ Bulletin and circulars conveying ex- 
act information designed to encourage dairy- 
men and cattle raisers to apply these reme- 
dies and join with the Department of Agri- 
culture and their State colleges and experi- 
ment stations in a campaign for the control 
and eradication of this threatening infection. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


{EDITOR'S NOTE.—Nothing but actual. bona fide 
inquiries are answered on this page of ‘Practical 
Points for the Trade."’ The National Provisioner uses 
no ‘‘made-up’’ queries. with answers taken out of old, 
out-of-date books. The effort is made to take up and 
investigate each question as it comes in, and to an- 
sewer it as thoroughly as time and space will permit. 
with a view to the special need of that particular 
inquirer. It must be remembered that the answering 
of these questions takes time, and that the space is 
necessarily limited. and the inquirers must not grow 
impatient if the publication of answers is delayed 
somewhat. it should also be remembered that packing 
house practice is constantly changing and improving. 
and that experts seldom agree, so that there is always 
roow for honest difference of opinion. Readers are in- 
vited to criticise what uppears here, as well a to 
ask questions.) 


HANDLING PIGS’ FEET. 
A subscriber in the West w rites as follows 
Editor The National 
What is the yield from pigs’ feet when put 
in the tank? Could they be handled this way 
to better advantage pickling them’? 


Provisioner: 


than 


What is the best method in the latter case? 
Pigs’ feet will yield, when tanked under 
about 40 pounds steam pressure, from 14 to 


16 per cent white grease or prime seam lard, 


and about 12 per cent dry tankage. The lean 


meat should be trimmed out of the feet prior 


to tanking, of course. Cleaned, and with the 


toes pulled or cut off, pigs’ feet be tanked 
lard 


considerable 


mary 


with prime steam material: but as they 


contain glutinous matter, too 


large a quantity per tank is not advisable. 
Front feet are usually cleaned and pickled 
cooked 


up in vinegar in smaller packages; 


and thus sold in tierces, or and put 


they are 
split, of course. About an S0-degree pickle is 
about six 
feet 


for curing, which takes possibly 8 to 10 days. 


addition of 
LOO 


satisfactory, with an 


ounces of saltpeter per pounds of 
This pickle is enough for cooking, at any rate. 


In cooking, the temperature of the water 


should never reach boiling point, 212 degrees 
F., but rather keep it as near 200 degrees F. 
as possible until the feet are cooked; but do 
not overcook. 

should be well 
chilled 


which is usually about 


After the feet are cooked they 


washed, trimmed and_ thor- 


oughly before packing in vinegar, 


45 degrees strength. 


Too low a temperature for storage of pigs’ 


feet thus packed is not advisable, as the feet 


sufficient for their 
About 


degrees, 


will not take up vinegar 


positive preservation. 45 degrees F. is 


all right; not over 50 however. 


The total cost varies in handling pigs’ feet. 


including packages, after deducting credits, 
such as grease obtained from cooking, and 
some bones and trimmings. But it will 


from 2 to 21% 


amount to cents per pound, 
net weight. 
*, 


— 


MAKING CAT-GUT STRINGS. 

A reader in the West asks this question : 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you furnish us with the formula for 
the teatment of sheep and lamb guts for the 
finishing and making of cat-gut strings for 
racquet strings and musical strings? 

The 


as for 


sheep casings are thoroughly cleaned 


fatted 
remains but the 


sausage; that is, slimed 


and 


until nothing white, tough 


membrane, or the intestine proper. This is 


then split into even strands by means of a 
razor blade fixed upright on the splitting 
table. These strands are then spun together 


and stretched on drying frames. 


The strings vary as to strands. An Amer- 


ican KE) violin’ string requires six strands, 
while the European needs but four; this may 
be owing to 
The 
a spinning wheel while yet damp and pliable. 


While on 


the quality of the sheep guts. 


strands are spun together by means of 


the drying rack the strings 


are 
polishd, a block with several grooves cov- 
ered with very fine emery paper being used 


for the purpose. The polishing must be care- 


fully done, as there is a tendency to weaken 
the strings in the process. As soon as the 
strings are dry and polished they are taken 
from the frame, coiled separately and 


wrapped in oiled paper ready for shipment. 


Essentially the process is the same in the 


manufacture of 


any kind of string, whether 
the fine gut string used by surgeons, the 
musical string, or the heavy string some- 
times used as belt lacing. The finer the 


strings. however, the more carefully must 


they be handled in - the manu- 


process of 
facture. 


2 
~-— 


EDIBLE TALLOW. 

A reader in the Southwest 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Of what fats is edible tallow made and how 
should the raw material be handled and 
cooked ? 

The raw material required “o> 
will stock, 


fats slaughtering 


writes: 


edible tallow 
total 


small as to not 


make oleo and unless the 


from is so 


warrant grading, it should be rendered into 
oleo stock. Edible tallow is made also from 
cutting room fats and bones, which material 


must be fresh and clean, and the receptacles 


absolutely sweet. 


Material for edible tallow is usually ven- 
dered under pressure, though it may be ren- 
dered in open receptacles. If cooked in vats 


should exceed 190) de- 


tanks, about 


the temperature never 


grees F.; if in 140 pounds steam 

pressure is necessary, and usually about eight 

hours is required to totally separate the oil. 
2, 


— 


STRENGTH OF PUMPING PICKLE. 
The following inquiry comes from a West- 


ern subscriber: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are using a pumping pickle which 
seems to me not only too strong, but posi- 
tively injurious. This is made as 
Plain pickle, strength 100 degrees; sugar, 8 
ounces per gallon; saltpetre, 14 ounces per 
gallon; added to 100 degree pickle. 


follows: 


If your figures are correct as to saltpetre, 
14 ounces per gallon, you are certainly using 
pickle! 


following “pumping” 


“some” 

The pickle formula 
is possibly as good as any used: Ten gallons 
of 100 degree plain pickle: two pounds of 
saltpetre or its equivalent of nitrate of soda; 
two pounds of granulated sugar. Dissolve 
sugar to a syrup before adding. then thor 
oughly amalgamate the whole. Pump at the 
rate of twe ounces per stroke. This has been 
used on Wiltshire sides successfully. 





One reason why 


over half of our business is on repeat orders 


Swenson Evaporator Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 
Replying to your inquiry of the 17th, the evaporator you mention 
is still in operation and should operate for fully ten years more. 


Yours truly,” ete. 


As this machine was sold on April 17, 1897, this would mean a life of 


at least thirty years. 


Swenson faporaror (0; 


945 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 
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THE PACKERS’ CONVENTION 
What an 


trade 


inspiration to a business man 


his association may be was again ex- 


the 
Meat 


emplified at annual convention of the 


American Packers’ Association this 


week. It is not alone in the technical papers 


and their discussion, although these cover 


every phase of the business in a comprehen- 
sive and indeed exhaustive study of the new 


and the better ways of producing, transport- 


ing and distributing meat and meat products, 


but in the contact with the men who are 


loing these new or more efficient things, the 


mingling with packers who have different 


iews, unusual conditions, novel experiences 


contend with, to overcome and to sur- 


1ount on the road to success, that the great- 
-t good is to be found. The mere fact of 
ringing together under one roof, animated 
hy a common purpose, a single idea, the good 

the meat industry, is a great achievement 


itself. and if the association did nothing 


THE NATIONAL 
else during the year but work out a single 
meeting of the kind just concluded it would 
be worth the hearty support of the entire 
packinghouse trade. 

For the convention is the clearinghouse of 
the industry. To it are brought all the new 
plans, ideas, theories, garnered in the year’s 
work, after sifting and winnowing so time 
will not be wasted on chaff, and there they 
are Weighed and tested in the light of a thou- 
sand varying experiences and conditions, so 
that what emerges is worth the clear thought 
and consideration of every man in the busi- 
ness. 

There was much of greatest value in the 
papers and reports read at this convention, 


but what is most pleasing to note is the in- 


creasing attendance of the younger men in 
the business from the smaller centers, the 


“little fellows” who grow into the big ones 


so soon, g chance to 


who grasp every extend 
their experiences and their knowledge, and 
who have such a good time while doing it. 
A single glance over the assembled members 


at Cincinnati made certain that here is an 
industry where the bars are down, where the 
isolated man and his plant, shut off from 


contact with his fellows in business, no 
longer exists, but where the spirit of helpful- 
ness, of mutuality of interest, commonalty 


of ideals pervade every breast. That is what 
the association has done for the packers of 
the country, that the lesson the industry has 
learned so well. This eleventh meeting was 
a big and successful affair and the proceed- 
ings found in full in another section of this 
journal well may be read and preserved for 
study, but the best part of the convention 
was the grand bunch of men who are its 
loyal members. 


*, 
- = 


COST ACCOUNTING 
It is a humiliating report which the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has made on the re- 
sult of its inquiries of thousands of business 
concerns on the cost of 


production of the 


goods made by them. The report shows that 
some big and successful concerns could tell 
the cost of some of their goods, that a few 
could figure the cost of many items, but that 
very few could give detailed comparative cost 
Nat- 


urally enough, the commission wonders how 


sheets for every single thing produced. 


the selling prices of these items, whose cost 


is unknown, is fixed. And another matter for 


conjecture is whether or not the price is al- 


Ways enough to cover costs, Certainly some 


very shrewd must be done if in 


guessing 


arriving at the selling price the basic figure 


of absolute cost, must be approximated, as- 


sumed at a certain figure without the exact 


figure being known. 


That in this day a Federal Commission 


finds it necessary to advocate the adoption 


of a cost accounting system by producers and 
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distributors of goods, is a sad commentary 


on American business efliciency surely. But 


if the business men of the country have been 


lagging in this important matter as seems 


beyond doubt from conditions reported, then 


the action of the Trade Commission in for- 


mulating cost finding principles and arrang- 
ing to have them laid before merchants and 
manufacturers, is a step in the right diree- 
tion. 
It is not a new idea to trade papers at 
least, that the selling price of goods often 
the 


bears no relation to 


cost of their pro- 
duction. Indeed, many of these for various 
industries have long told their readers of 


prices which were based on the selling cam- 
paigns of competitors and not on the mer- 


chant’s own costs. And the same is true of 


producers and manufacturers as well as of 


distributors and retailers. This is excluding, 


of course, those advertising sales where prices 


are knowingly cut below cost, and refers 


only to the prices made in bare ignorance of 
the 


what cost is. These include such “eut 


rate” sales as rival corner butcher shops so 
often indulge in to the ruin of both concerns. 
Where personal ill feeling enters into the 
case and the matter of making a living be- 
comes of less importance than to do a bigger 
business than the rival, there is small hope 
of looking for an itemized cost sheet behind 
the glaringly displayed price figures. As long 
as the merchant does not care what costs are 
but wants merely to put a competitor out of 
business, there is no use in hoping to teach 
him the value of cost accounting. But 


matter of fact, even in that ridiculous enter- 


as a 


prise of downing a competitor by price cut- 
ting, he who engages in it with his eyes open 
to the actual cost of doing business 365 days 
in the year, goes into the fray better armed 
than he whose prices are made on the guess 
plan. 

Cost accounting, far from meaning for most 
amount of book- 
keeping, statement making, and endless figur- 


business concerns avast 
ing, usually tends to decrease accounting ex- 
pense. It results in the simplest 
that 
It means increased efficiency in every branch 
of the 
enabled to 


form. of 
accounting will give the facts desired. 


business. Through it the manager is 


say not that the preduct which 


passed through several processes or several 
hands is too costly, but that one particular 
part of the work done cost too much in labor 
or materials. [t not only shows the cost and 


reveals it is too high, but points out the ex- 


act spot where the cost could and should be 
cut. The uses of the cost svstem and their 
value are varied and of vast importance. 


Conducting even a small retail business with- 


out one in efficient working order, is like 


with 


nor maps and depending upon the best recol- 


starting on a voyage neither compass 
lection of one of the voyvagers as to the gen- 
the 


guidance to the journéy’s end. 


eral direction in’ which lies for 


port 


Perhaps the Trade Commission will wake 
all our merchants to their errors of omission 
among them the retail meat dealers. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


A rendering plant will be built by Frederik- 
Brothers, Black River Falls, Wis. 

It is reported that Wilson & Company will 
erect a branch house at San Antonio, Tex. 

L. A. Hosea, of the Troy Packing Company, 
Troy, Mont., is erecting a slaughter house. 

A company is to be organized in Tifton, 
Ga., for the purpose of establishing a $200,000 
packing plant. 

The Athens soap factory at Athens, Tenn., 
owned by Wood Hyatt and George Clark, has 
been destroyed by fire. 

Plans are being prepared by the Orangeburg 
Packing Company, Orangeburg, S. C.. for the 
building of a plant to cost $150,000. 

The Cleveland Provision Company was 
sranted a permit for a 875.000 abattoir at 
3378 West 65th street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Contract for the construction of a packing 
plant has been let by the Palace Meat 
pany, Great Falls, Mont. An ice making 
plant will also be built. 

The Evergreen Packing Company, 
ter, N. Y., has been incorporated by R. H. 
Brady, H. E. Deyo and D. W. Schelter, with 
a capital stock of 310,000. 

The stockholders of 
tive Packing Company, Wausau, Wis.. 
vote on the question of increasing the capital 
stock from $250,000 to S350,000. 

Contract to erect a tankhouse, three stories, 


son 





(‘om- 


Roches- 


the Farmers’ Co-opera- 


are to 


44 x 44 ft., brick and reinforced concrete con- 
struction to cost $6,000, has been let by the 
Greenwald Packing Company, Baltimore, Md. 


The E. S. Burnham 
manufacture and deal 
tions, been incorporated 
of the State of Delaware with 
of $1,000,000. 

Plans for rebuilding the plant of Morris & 
Company, Omaha, Neb., which recently 
destroyed by fire, are complete and the work 
of reconstruction will begin just as soon as the 


Packing Company, to 
in food of all descrip- 
under the laws 
a capital stock 


has 


was 


rubbish from the fire is cleaned away. 
Contract has been let by Norton & Company 
to rebuild the recently burned fertilizer plant 
ut Relee, Va The building will be three 
stories, 40 x 100 ft.. reinforced concrete con- 


struction with slag roof and will cost $22,000. 


The branch house being erected at 209-211 
Fifth street. North, Minneapolis, Minn., by 
the Cudahy Packing Company is nearing com- 
pletion. The building is 160 x 40 ft., and is 
finished throughout with white tile; beef 
cooler, 90 x 40 ft., of the most modern sani- 
tary type, cork insulated, finished in white tile 
and direct expansion artificial refrigeration. 
This branch is equipped with all modern con- 
veniences and will be ready for opening early 
in November. 


~ 


CHANGE IN WEIGHT MARKING RULE. 
\ new 


Board to the regulations under the Food and 


imendment by the Food and Drug 


Drug Act, by striking out the old and insert- 


ing a new paragraph (e) of Regulation 29 
relating to marking the quantity of food in 
package form, is as follows: 


e) Statements of weight shall be in terms 


of avoirdupois pounds and ounces;  state- 


ments of liquid measure shall be in terms of 
the United States gallon of 231 


and subdivisions, i. e., 


cubie inches 
its customary in gal- 
lons, quarts, pints, or fluid ounces, and shall 
express the volume of the liquid at 68 deg. 
I’. (20 deg. C.): 


ure 


and statements of dry meas- 
the United States 
2,150.42 cubie and 


shall be in terms of 


standard bushel of inches 


its customary subdivisions, i. e.. in bushels, 


pecks, quarts, or pints, or, in the case of arti- 


cles in barrels, in terms of the United States 
standard barrel and its lawful subdivisions, 
i. e., third, half, or three-quarters barrel, as 
lixed by the act of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat., 
1186): Provided, That statements of quan- 
tity may be in terms of metric weight or 
measure. Statements of metrie weight should 
be in terms of kilograms or grams. State- 
ments of metric measures should be in terms 


of liters or centiliters. Other terms of 








Works: 
ST. LOUIS 





BONE CRUSHERS 





bone for glue and case hardening purposes. 
dispose of his bone whether Green, Raw, or Junk and Steamed bone, 
will do well to get in touch with Williams. 
Williams machines are also suitable for Tankage, Cracklings, Beef 
Scrap, Oyster and Clam Shells, and any other material found around 
the packing plant requiring crushing or grinding. 

Send for catalog No. 9. 


THE WILLIAMS PAT. CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


General Sales Dept., Old Colony Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


iAB 


WILLIAMS 


Williams Bone Crushers and Grinders are not alone suitable for grind- 
ing bone for fertilizer purposes, they are also suitable for crushing 


Every packer having to 


268 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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metric weight or measure may be used if it 
appears that a definite trade custom exists 
for marking articles with such other terms 


and the articles are marked in accordance 
with the custom. 
ARMOUR & CO. TO INCREASE CAPITAL. 


R. J. 
Dunham, president of Armour & Company, 
the directors of the company will consider at 


According to an announcement of 


their next meeting a plan to increase the 
capital from $20,000,000 to $100,000,000. There 
Mr. Dunham’s statement a 
surplus of over $90,000,000 on hand which 
acerued during the years from 1901 to 1912, 
when dividends were few and small, the net 
earnings all being turned back into the busi- 
ness for plant extension, ete. The result of 
this frugal policy is seen now in the balance 
sheet which shows stock shares of $100 par 
value to be worth $500. The new stock issue 
will increased 
shares but will reduce their value to par, if 
the plan proposed is adopted. The proposed 
action would leave a good working surplus in 
the treasury of over $10,000,000. 


is according to 


give stockholders number of 


PUBLISHERS’ STATEMENT. 


Statement of the ownership, management, ete., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, published weekly 
at New York. N- Y., for October 1, 1916. 

State of New York 2 
County of New York §*>* 

Before me, a Notary 
and county aforesaid, 
MeCarthy, who, 


Public, in and for the State 
personally appeared George L. 
having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and that he is the Business Man- 
ager of The National Provisioner, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, ete., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in scetion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
imahaging editor, and business manager, are: 
Name of Post Office address. 


says 


Publisher, Food Trade Pub, Co. 

116 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Panl I. Aldrich, 

116 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, Paul I. Aldrich, 

116 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
Kusiness Manager, Geo. L. MeCarthy, 


116 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its 


name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total 
amount of stock) Food Trade Pub. Co., 116 Nassau 
St.. New York, N. Y.; Estate of J. H. Senner, 116 
Nassau St., New York, N. Y.: Julius A. May, 116 
Nassau St,, New York, N. Y.; Geo. L. McCarthy, 116 
Nassau St., New York, N. Y.; Hubert Cillis, 116 
Nassau St., New York, N. Y 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and _ security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders at they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cireum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason te believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) GEO. L. MceCARTHY, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day 

of September, 1916. j 
(Seal) 
commission 


MARTHA B. PHILLIPS. 


(My expires March 30, 1917.) 








| epee sys who buy our SPECIAL HAM PAPER for smoked meat wrapping and 
Lard Liners, get the GREATEST VALUE the market offers. 
WRITE US FOR PLAIN OR PRINTED SAMPLES 


Hartford City Paper Company - 


Hartford City, Indiana 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


1 


Prices Irregular—Trading Active—Near Posi- 
tions Strong—Distribution Large—Stocks 
Moderate, 


In considering the high prices for meats 
and edible fats the question is very generally 
overlooked regarding the price of other food 
stuff. The position as regards the demand 
for food stuffs is remarkable. On top of an 
extraordinary foreign demand has come a 
rather disappointing domestic crop of food 
and fruits so that the explanation is readily 
available for the high price for provisions of 
all kinds. The government report gave an 
excellent illustration of this situation. The 
report, which was issued on Monday of this 
week, showed the following comparisons of 
outturn of the leading grain, vegetable and 
fruit crops this year and last year. 

October, 1916. Final, 1915. 


AE WROGES £05060 607,557,000 1,011,505,000 
Rye 2 ctdiataa ad Sint 41,884,000 49,190,000 
Buckwheat ........ 13,942,000 15,769,000 
White Potatoes ... 300,563,000 359,103,000 
Sweet Potatoes ... 67,794,000 74,295,000 
Oe a ea 33,160,000 28,947,000 
Other Food Stuffs— 
PON 55st ee ao -o-w mere 10,193,000 11,216,000 
og 36,911,000 63,460,000 
Apples, bbis......... 66,169,000 76,670,000 
Beans, bushels .... 9,924,000 10,278,000 


The decrease in the production as shown 
above is enormous while the domestic and 
foreign demand is keen. Labor is well em- 
ployed throughout the entire country and is 
spending money freely for all kinds of food 
stuffs. This shortage of crops is further 
shown in the following comparison as re- 
gards the feed stuffs crop of the country: 








Ort.» 1916. Sept., 1916. Final, 1915. 

Coen, 0G... ».717.932,000 2,709,532,000 3,054,535,000 
Gite, Wik .s00.- 1.25 29,182 2,000 1,231,042,000 1,540,362,000 
Barley, bu.... 184,441,000 237,009,000 
Kaffir, bu..... 74,700,000 114,500,000 
THE cces0s 4,208, 785, 000 4, 199, 715,000 4, = 406,000 
Hay, tons..... 86,155,000 =... ec reeeee 85,225,000 


While the crops are so decidedly short the 
price of food stuffs other than provisions 
have greatly advanced compared with last 
year. This is shown in the following com- 
parison giving some of the leading articles 
which enter into the food supply other than 
meats and fats: 


Oct.10, May 10, Oct. 10, 
1915. 1915. 1916. 
Wheat, bushel..... $1.02 $1.15 $1.58 
Flour, barrel ...... 5.50 6.25 8.60 
Pork, pound ...... 144% 231% .28 
Lard, pound ...... 09% 12% 15 

Prunes, pound..... .06% OTuy, 09% 

Raisins, pound .... 07 07% 09%, 
Currants, pound... .09% 10% 19 
Salmon, doz. cans.. 1.55 1.60 1.85 
Sardines, doz. cans. 2.10 2.65 3.25 
Tomatoes, doz. cans’ _-.85 80 1.25 
Corn, doz. cans....  .65 65 1.25 
Peas, doz. cans.... .65 .70 85 
Peaches, doz. cans. 1.25 1.25 1.65 


The price of provisions are now up to about 
the high level. The market was influenced 
considerably Monday by this digorganizing 
effect of the action of the German submarine 
in sinking the vessels off- Nantucket, but 
quickly recovered on Tuesday. A comparison 
of provision prices with a year ago follows: 


—Season— Since Oct. 1 Close 

High Low High Low Oct. 10 
Pork, Oct. $28.30 $24.70 $28.30 $26.25 $27.75 
Pork, \ 24. 22.00 23.50 21.85 23.20 
Lard, 12.52 15.05 14.25 14.80 
Lard, Jz 12.65 13.57 12.90 13.37 
Ribs, 13.07 14.10 13.75 13.87 
Ribs, 12,20 13.45 12,45 13,42 





The stocks of hog products this year show 
that notwithstanding the large packing there 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


has been no accumulation and the monthly 
statement of stocks at the leading points in 
the West shows an important decrease com- 
pared with a year ago: 





Oct. 1, Sept. i, Oct. 1, 
1916. 1916. 1915. 

Mess pork, bbls.... 6,256 9,105 

Other pork, bbls... 40,063 55,871 

PR. SB. Se: We. .068 42,861, 749 57,427,427 

Other lard, Ibs..... int 5 13,847, 968 

S. P. hams, lbs.... 43,5 1,5: 

S. P. S'd hams, Ibs. 


S. P. pienics, Ibs... 19. 
22, 769, 248 








9,2 
S. P. bellies, Ibs... 13, 065,658 
S. P. shoulders, Ibs. 1,615,353 1,622,514 
D. S. shoulders, Ibs. 1,840,817 16,083,417 
Short rib sides, Ibs. 8 8,079, 6: 4 = 383, a 2 33,447,420 
Ex. Sh. R. sides, lbs. 421,925 ‘ 3,244,761 
Sh. clear sides, Ibs. 1381691 i 5, 727, 760 1,449,782 
Ex Sh clear S., Ibs. 4 pnp 5,601,025 10,079,657 
D. S. bellies, Ibs... ¢ 8, 78 38,515,380 32,769,653 





Short F. backs, lbs. 
Other meats, Ibs... 
Total meats, Ibs.. 


19,848,967 17,087,252 


621, 174 
* 183'512°749 299'539,311 203,532,462 


Packing of hogs for the week ending October 


2,499,445 16,804,121 


7 was 546,000 against 544,000 the previous 
week and 345,000 last year; February 26 to 


date indicated 16,886,000 against 14,968,000 . 


last year. 

LARD.—The market was very firm with 
further advance in all grades. The demand 
for cash stuff is not active but with the firm- 
ness of holders values easily advanced. City 
is quoted at $154%,.@15%,; Western, $15.30 
@15.40; Middle West, $15.30@15.40; refined 
Continent, $16.30; South American, $16.65; 
Brazil, kegs, $17.65; compound, $12%,@13%. 

PORK.—tThe position of the market is un- 
changed. Values are very firm and held at 
the extreme advance. Mess, $30.50@31; clear, 
$27@29, and family, $30@34. 

BEEF.—Prices are very firm on all grades. 
Demand is persistent with values held at ex- 
treme figures. Supplies are light and are sold 
rapidly. Mess, $21@21.50; packet, $21.50 @22; 
family, $24@25; extra India, $35@36. 


2, 
—_—_“e—_— 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


Exports of hog products from New York 
reported up to October 11, 1916: 

BACON.—Barbados, 2,000 lbs.; Bermuda, 
1,897 lbs.: Brazil, 5,200 lbs.; British West 
Indies, 640 lbs.; Colombia, 103 lbs.; Cuba, 
105,378 lbs.; Dutch West Indies, 164 lbs.; 


England, 1 857 ,048 lbs.; France, 452,083 Ibs. ; 
French Guiana, 703 lbs.; French West Indies, 
200 lbs.: Jamaica, 786 lbs.; Mexico, 280 lbs. ; 
Newfoundland, 2,563 lbs.; Panama, 607 Ibs. ; 
San Domingo, 47 lbs.; Spain, 15,241 lbs.; 
Trinidad, Island of, 5,400 Ibs. 

HAMS AND SHOULDERS.—Argentina, 
600 Ibs.: Barbados, 464 Ibs.; Bermuda, 5,430 
lbs.; British Guiana, 1,302 Ibs.; British West 
Indies, 2,645 lbs.; Chile, 136 lbs.; Colombia, 
812 lbs.; Costa Rica, 329 lbs.; Cuba, 53,180 
lbs.; Danish West Indies, 1,520 Ibs.; Dutch 
West Indies, 924 lbs.; England, 391,355 Ibs. ; 
France, 31,570 lbs.; French Guiana, 11,659 
lbs.: French West Indies, 4,398 lbs.; Guate- 
mala, 100 lbs.; Honduras, 1,302 Ibs. ; Jamaica, 
2,024 Ibs. ; Mexico, 3,902 Ibs. ; Newfoundland, 
39,516 ibs. ; Panama, 7,855 Ibs. ; San Domingo, 
10,024 Ibs.; Spain, 2,542 Ibs.; Trinidad, Island 
of, 445 lbs.; Venezuela, 7,488 Ibs. 

LARD.—Argentina, 1,320 Ilbs.; 

36.178 lbs.: Brazil, 800 lbs.; British Guiana, 
— Ibs. ; British West Africa, 2,300 Ibs. ; 
British West Indies, 4,397 Ibs.; Colombia, 12,- 
100 lbs.; Cuba, 67,741 Ibs. ; Danish West In- 
dies, 2.399 lbs.: Dutch West Indies, 2,451 
lbs.; England, 741,195 lbs.; France, 784,717 
lbs.: French Guiana, 6,250 lbs.; French West 
Indies, 5,923 lbs.; Mexico, 575 lbs.; Nether- 
lands, 519,110 Ibs.; Newfoundland, 1,800 Ibs. ; 
Panama, 6.750 Ibs. ; San Domingo, 92,056 Ibs. ; 
Scotland, 28,000 Ibs. : Venezuela, 4,310 Ibs. 

LARD COMPOUNDS.—Barbados, 1,363 
lbs.; Bermuda, 372 lbs.; British Guiana, 127 


Belgium, 





rticles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in ti erces, pork and beef by the 
barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


lbs.; British West Africa, 8,480 lbs,; British 
West Indies, 8,949 lbs.; Cuba, 112,516 lbs.; 
Danish West Indies, 1,641 lbs.; Dutch West 
Indies, 4,875 Ibs.; England, 106,847 lbs.; Ja- 
maica, 9,418 lbs.; Mexico, 14,258 Ibs.;: New- 
foundland, 1,440 Ibs. ; San Domingo, 142 Ibs. ; 
Scotland, 311,599 ibs. 

LARD OIL.—British West Indies, 10 gals. ; 
Colombia, 50 gals.; Danish West Indies, 259 
gals.; Italy, 22,584 gals.; Mexico, 300 gals.; 
Panama, 400 gals. 

FRESH PORK.—Bermuda, 36 lbs.; Eng- 
land, 84,672 Ibs. 

PICKLED PORK.—Barbados, 33,220 Ibs. ; 
Bermuda, 400 lbs.; British Guiana, 200 Ibs.; 
British West Indies, 15,220 Ibs. ; 


é ; Cuba, 44,914 
Ibs.; Danish West Indies, 2,610 Ibs.: Dutch 


West Indies, 700 Ibs.; England, 121,970 Ibs.; 
France, 20,000 Ibs.; French Guiana, 48,300 
lbs.; French West Indies, 6,958 lbs. ; Haiti, 4,- 
600 lbs.; Jamaica, 1,800 Ibs. ; Newfoundland, 
80,400 Ibs. ; Panama, 5,000 lbs. ; San Domingo, 
4,700 lbs.; Trinidad, Island of, 66 Ibs. 

C ANNED PORK.—Argentina, 120 lbs.; 
British West Indies, 12 lbs.; Dutch West In- 
dies, 54 Ibs.; Ecuador, 117 Ibs. ; England, 5,400 


lbs.; France, 2,400 Ibs. ; Scotland, 1,620 Ibs. ; 
Vv enezuela, 390 Ibs. 


SAUS: AGE.- British 


South Africa, 5.500 
lbs.; British West Indies, 660 Ibs.; Colombia, 
645 Ibs.: Cuba, 11,559 lbs.; Danish West 
Indies, 205 Ibs.; Dutch West Indies, 781 lbs.; 
England, 4480 Ibs.; France, 103,825 Ibs.: 
French Guiana, 350 Ibs.: French West Indies, 
866 Ibs.; Jamaica, 85 Ibs.; Newfoundland, 
2,636 lbs.; Panama, 2,500 lbs.; ; Peru, 74 Ibs.; 


San Domingo, 16,046 Ibs.: 


Trinidad, Island of, 
66 lbs.: 


Vi enezuela, 806 Ibs. 


——_——_ 


EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 


Exports of beef products from New York 
reported up to October 11, 1916: 


CATTLE.—Mexico, 6 hd. 

BEEF, PICKLED AND OTHER CURED. 
—Barbados, 3,000 lbs.; Bermuda, 400 Ibs.; 

3razil, 250 lbs.; British Guiana, 100 Ibs.; 
British West Africa, 10,800 lbs.; British West 
Indies, 7,560 lbs.: Colombia, 600 Ibs.; Cuba, 
200 Ibs.; Danish West Indies, 400 Ibs. : Dutch 
West Indies, 2,448 lbs.; England, 276,886 Ibs. ; 
French Guiana, 48,900 lbs.; French West Jn- 
dies, 9,166 lbs.; Italy, 223,258 lbs.; Jamaica, 
11,150 lbs.; Newfoundland, 62,200 Ibs.; Nor- 
way, 40,000 lIbs.; Panama, 2,000 lbs.; San 
Domingo, 300 lbs.; Scotland, 144,800 Ibs.; 
Trinidad, Island of, 5,000 Ibs.; Venezuela, 300 
lbs. 

FRESH MEATS.—Cuba, 6,716 lbs. ; Dutch 
West Indies, 45 lbs.; England, 551,404 Ibs. ; 
Panama, 6,091 lbs. 

OLEOMARGARINE.—Bermuda, 720 Ibs.; 
British Guiana, 500 lbs.; British West Indies, 
1,925 Ibs.; Cuba, 2,545 Ibs.; Danish West In- 
dies, 3,330 lbs.; Dutch West Indies, 1,506 Ibs. ; 
oe 389,713 lbs.; French West Indies, 

1,700 lbs.; Jamaica, 625 Ibs.; Panama, 17,270 
lbs.; San Domingo, 7,688 lbs. 

OLEO OIL.—British West Indies, 250 Ibs. ; 
Cuba, 7.705 lbs.; England, 686,807 Ibs.; Italy, 
76,560 lbs.; Netherlands, 85,549 lbs.; New- 
foundland, 100,868 lbs.; Sweden, 109,580 Ibs. 

OLEO STOCK.—France, 37,939 lIbs.; Nor- 
way, 5,613 lbs. 

STEARINE.—Colombia, 2,020 Ibs.; Ecua- 
dor, 716 lbs.; France, 52,051 Ibs. 

OLEINE —-Sweden, 33,360 Ibs.; Venezuela, 
33,300 Ibs. 

OTHER ANIMAL OILS.—England, 1,259 
gals.; Panama, 150 gals. 

TALLOW.—British Guiana, 823 lbs.; Brit- 
ish West Indies, 45 Ibs.; Colombia, 12,327 
lbs.: Costa Rica, 360 Ibs.; France, 32,832 Ibs. ; 
Italy, 563,924 lbs.; Russian Europe, 39,789 
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Ibs.; San Domingo, 48,005 lbs.; Venezuela, BUTTER.—Barbados, 1,265 Ibs.; Bermuda, 58 per cent. soda ash, 3@3\%4c. per Ib.; 
200 Ibs. 1,150 Ibs.; British West Indies, 3,594 Ibs.; Chloride of lime in bbls, 5@5%e. per Ib.; 


TALLOW OIL.—Chile, 492 gals.; Costa (‘olombia, 510 Ibs.; Cuba, 5,000 Ibs.; Danish Chloride of lime in casks, 44%,@ic. per Ib.; 
Rica, 40 gals.; Jamaica, 47 gals.; Peru, 60 West Indies, 1,423 Ibs.; Dutch West Indies, ‘ilex, 2,000 lbs., $15@20 per ton. 
gals. 1,087 Ibs.; England, 341,985 lbs.; French Gui- Prime palm oil, 9%c. per Ib.; clarified 

CANNED MEATS (VALUE).—Argentina, ana, 5,400 Ibs.; French West Indies, 240 Ibs.; palm oil in bbls, 12c. per 1lb.; genuine 
$502; Australia, $658; Barbados, $52; Ber-  |{aiti, 700 lbs.; Jamaica, 1,619 lbs.; Mexico, Lagos palm oil in casks, 10c. per lb.; palm 
muda, $814; British Guiana, $23; British In- 2993 jbs.: Newfoundland. 15,042 Ibs.; Pana- kernel oil, 13@14e. per Ib.; yellow olive oit 
dia, $102; British South Africa, $428; British ma, 8.041 Ibs.; San Domingo, 5,278 lbs.; Trin- $1-05021.10 per gal.; green olive oil, 98c. per 
West Africa, $36; British West Indies, $201; jdad, Island of, 1,050 lbs.; Venezuela, 3,942 sal.; Ceylon cocoanut oil, 13@13¥c. per Ib. ; 


China, $364; Colombia, $182; Cuba, $44; [pg Cochin cocoanut oil, 15144@16e. per lb.; green 
Danish West Indies, $15; Dutch West Indies, EGGS.—Bermuda ,120 dz.: England, 46,500 “live oil foots, 9% @10c. per Ib.; cotton oil, 


$188; Ecuador, $25; England, $185,583; 
France, $79,412; French Guiana, $60; French 


O8c. per gal.; soya bean oil, 9@9\e. per lb.; 


dz.; Panama, 13,050 dz.; Venezuela, 300 dz. ; ; 
‘ corn oil, 104%,@11c. per lb.; peanut oil, soap- 





West Indies, $23; Italy, $1,200; Jamaica, __ CHEESE. Argentina, 410 lbs.; Barbados, makers, 5 per cent. acidity, SO@S85c. per gal. 
$17: Newfoundland, $3,471; Nicaragua, $13;  ° |bs.; Bermuda, 210 Ibs. ; Bolivia, 750 Ibs. ; Prime city tallow, 914@91,c. per lb.; brown 
Panama, $245; San Domingo, $263; Scot- Brazil, 509 Ibs. ; British Guiana, S24 Ibs.; — srease. S@8'toc. per I|b.; yellow’ packers’ 
land, $1,897; Uruguay, $55; Venezuela, $124. British West Indies, 1,577 Ibs. ; Chile, 48 Ibs.; crease, 91 , @9%,e. per lb.; dynamite glycerine, 


OTHER MEAT PRODUCTS (VALUE). Colombia, 1,019 Ibs. ; Cuba, 5,183 Ibs. ; Danish $5@46e. per Ib. : saponified glycerine, 35@ 
—Argentina, $70; Australia, $23; Barbados, West Indies, 2,053 Ibs.; England, 31,188 lbs.; 366. per Ib.; crude soap lye glycerine, 31@ 


$1,083; Bermuda, $79; British Guiana, $50; French Guiana, 2,020 Ibs. ; French West In- 32c. per Ilb.: chemically pure glycerine, 
British South Africa, $1,189: British West ‘lies, 117 t Ibs. ; Haiti, 175 Ibs. ; Jamaica, 1,613 S5e. per Ib. 

Africa, $1,049; British West Indies, $356; /bs.; Mexico, 2.245 Ibs,; Panama, 7,760 Ibs. ; —_— 

Colombia, $62; Cuba, $717: Danish West In- Salvador 45 lbs.: San Domingo, 4,856 Ilbs.: 





dies, $837: Dutch West Indies, $682: England, ‘Trinidad, Island of, 176 Ibs.; Venezuela, 419 EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 
$8,771 ; France, $2,924; French Guiana, Ibs. Exports of hog products for the week endtng Oct 




















$6,593 ; French West Indies, $6,376; Jamaica, a. aaa 7, 1916, with comparisons: 
$1,048; Mexico, $160; Netherlands, $4,714: CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. PORK. BBLS 
7 > P i * Dang ‘ L¢ o Ge a —— 
New foundland, $544; Panama, $91 1; San Do Special Report to The National Provisioner.) Week Week From 
mingo, $171; Trinidad, Island of, $14; Vene- 2 fj ending ending Nov. 1, '15 
Qn New York, Oct. 12, 1916.—Quotations on 1" 7 ge  e 
zuela, $350. Ba ’ is — er To Oct. 7, Oct. 9, to Oct. 7 
> chemicals and soapmakers’ supplies are as 1916. 1915. 1916. 
follows: T4@76 pe ent. caustic soda, 3%, United Kingdom... —....... 545 12,909 
EXPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. Me i oe a ek ee Ca 33. 342 “on 
Sennen of Gate idiot New York fc. per lb.; 60 per cent. caustic soda, 3%e. g, gr ogy oe 427 133 °1°121 
ux § 7 ‘ts oO New < x -* so. ¢ é “e0o y 4 on -l,1l2 
= bai Mgt ee ee ee per Ib.; 98 per cent. powdered caustic soda, West Indies ..... 500 731 17.410 
reported to The National Provisioner up to  41/,@43,¢. per Ib.; 48 per cent. bicarbonate Br. No. Am. Col. 115 2 16,469 
October 11, 1916: of soda, 3c. per Ib.; tale, 144@1%e. per Ib; Other countries... HO 
———_ : = — = ~~ — - = = a asta anacatminse 1,691 2,061 103,797 
EXPORTS SHOWN BY STEAMERS. MEATS, LBS. 
Exports of commodities from New York to European ports for the week ending Thurs- ee ees aye 
day, October 15, 1916, as shown by A. L. Russell's report are as follows: So. & Cen, Am... "4. 
Bacon West ‘ Indies . wees 
Oil Cottonseed and Br. No. Am. Col. 831,251 
Steamer and Destination. Cake, Of, Butter. Hams. Tallow. Beef. Pork. Lard. Other countries... 748,874 
Bags. Bbls. Pkgs. Boxes. Pkgs. Pkgs. Bbls, Tes. and Pkgs. CUS RN a : Se en 7 
3 ; S a ee . : ee Total .......... 14,614,224 21,930,103 785,332,076 
New York, Liverpool........... ewes hees. a ae 650 199 
‘ . ° « . »« ~- 3 
Saxonia, Liverpool ........ ‘ ~ See Bee isi. PS nie Gee ; 500 ; LARD, LBS. 
= enema ——— as POR. 29 United Kingdom... 2,140,555 5,689,680 
Queen Margaret, Liverpool. 651 2984 220 nee iii sees ir OY ia 3'840'919 
Larne, Liverpool . 6093 : , 17525 So. & Cen. Am... 850,621 
Mongolia, Liverpool ? 1374 : ne West Indies .... 270,244 
Finland, Liverpool x . B417 1004 886 3450 Rr. No, Am. Col. 
Balti Tis ry | 200 =) 50 Other countries... j§ 17,300 .ceccce 
a Cc, siverpoo . - ” ° 7? — — a 
Andania, London . wien wane dec «ene, oe ooee 1700 IN ce eceias 7,944,431 479,142,074 
Canova, Manchester - sce. 1999 RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK'S EXPORTS. 
Noorderdyk, Rotterdam 5S 26117 2425 From Pork, bls. Meats, lbs, Lard, Ibs. 
Amsteldyk, Rotterdam .. . $00 2575 toe New York ....... 1,526 — §,243,224 5,930,752 
Brunswyk, Rotterdam : 22137 —o ; ers BOSOM | oasis eee 15 1,554,000 
N “d vk Rotterds 20650 Philadelphia ... ‘elacienials 277,000 25 alcatel 
I oore wyk, hotterdam . 2Ub60 we tae New Orleans ... 150 waatiace 890,000 
Alioth, Rotterdam : 20622 o , a a Montreal ........ eed 4,540,000 335,000 
Alioth, Rotterd 20622 { 1 
Nordic, Gothenberg eee. 19982 F ; ; . eS” | iene 
i G , “Ng Te o= 29 Total week ... 1,691 14,614,224 
Ada, Gothen erg... ae: saat 35 324 ; ; Previous week.... 2 937 48,993 
svsekloster, iristiania a 5) —_ Two weeks ago. { 34.340 
Lyseklost Christ 300 
Rochambeau, Bordeaux me 550 2070 Cor. week, 1915.. 2,061 21,930,103 
J. Jover Serra, Marseilles 250 1000 COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 
Snowdonian, Marseilles pied 929 304 270 850 From Nov. 1, '15, Same time 
Snowdonian, Gibraltar . 100 to last year. Increase. 


Pork, Ibs.. 
ah pata s me Meats, Ibs........ ’ 7 3g 
Total eT 110959 5000 23803 13288 339 324. 1556-27644 Lard, Ibs.........479,142,074 459,903,840 


THE SMITH DRYE CYLINDER 


MADE IN 4 SIZES 


3-Ft. 3-Ft. 6" 4-Ft, 5-Ft, 


(Diameter) (Diameter) (Diameter) Diameter) 












ARRANGED FOR CHARGING FROM FLOOR 
WHERE DRYER SETS OR FROM FLOOR 
ABOVE CHARGING AND DISCHARGE OPEN- 
ING IN HEADS, 


IN USE BY ALL LEADING PACKING 
HOUSES AND ABATTOIRS THROUGHOUT 
U. S&S. AND EUROPE. 


BUILDERS OF DRYERS FOR 40 YEARS. 


RENDERING TANKS, LARD COOLERS, OLEO 
KETTLES, ETC. 


Leptt ia! 


Send for Prices 
THEODORE SMITH & SONS’ 
COMPANY he ns 


Feot of Essex St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. ~ SMITH COMPOUND GEARED DRIVE — 
Reduces Horse Power to Operate and Insures an Easy Running Machine 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—The market has been less ac- 
tive but a steady tone prevails in spite of 
some predictions that prices would be shaded 
as soon as the buying movement ended. Ac- 
cording to local authorities there are still 
various foreign inquiries in the market and 
while the 


export buying, particularly for 


has dwindled to small 


proportions, the presence of inquiries com- 


government account, 


mands respect. 


Local soap makers are still disposed to 


await somewhat lower prices. The feeling 


seems to be rather more optimistic in the 
West. It is generally understood that the 
industrial prosperity through the country is 
helping the soap trade as other trades and 
this prosperity has carried prices of various 
commodities and products to high levels. 

On this account there is seemingly less dis- 
satisfaction expressed over the high price of 
tallow than would be the case otherwise. It 
is also felt that peace rumors are still un- 
founded so that the chances favor continued 
buying of glycerine. The market for glycer- 
ine has ruled strong at close to the high 
prices of the season. 

Prime city tallow is quoted at 934¢c., and 
city specials at 10%4c., loose. 

OLEOSTEARINE.—The market rules firm. 
Small lots have sold at higher than 1l4e. but 
the best bids for round lots are slightly under 
this basis. 


OLEO OIL.—The market was again very 


firm. Prices were further advanced with light 
trade. Extras are quoted at 154%4@15%c., 


and medium at 143,@15e. 

PEANUT OIL.—The market was firm with 
values higher, following the rise in other 
grains. Prices are quoted at 85@90c. 

PALM OIL.—The market was firm and un- 
changed. Demand is fair but trading is not 
active owing to the small stocks at hand. 


Prime red spot, 10@10%c.; Lagos, spot, 
10%¢.; to arrive, —; palm kernel, ]4e. 

CORN OIL.—The market showed further 
advance. Demand is good and with the 


serious shortage in the linseed crop of the 





Argentine prices are easily influenced. Prices 
at 10%@10%c. 

' 
SEE PAGE 149 FOR LATER MARKETS. 





SOYA BEAN OIL.—The market was again 
higher. The general strength of the oil 
market and the further advices confirming 
serious damage to the Argentine linseed crop 
all had effect on the market already very 
sensitive. Spot is quoted at 9%4@10c. 


NEATSFOOT OIL.—The market was quiet 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


but firm. For 20 cold test, 103@105; 30 do., 
97@100; water white, 98. 

COCOANUT OIL.—Prices were very firm 
with the market held higher on the general 
advances in competing oils. Ceylon, 134%2@ 


14e.; Cochin, 16@17e. 
GREASES.—The market was very firm 
with the demand maintained. Values are 


held at full figures and offerings are not 
heavy. Yellow, 84@9\c., nom.; bone, 84 
@9\%y4c., nom.; house, 84@9%4e 


2, 
— -So—— 


FRESH MEAT AND OFFAL IMPORTS. 

Imports of foreign beef into the port of 
New York reported during the past week to- 
taled nothing, compared to 3,828 quarters 
last week and nothing two weeks ago. Mut- 
ton imports totaled nothing, compared to 


7,094 lamb careasses last week. Arrivals in- 


cluded 1,224 casks of tallow, 500 cases of 
corned beef, 10 casks of beef, 520 barrels 


of beef, 95 casks of tripe, 21 cases of tripe, 
718 casks of casings, 47 cases of casings and 
105 packages of casings, all from South 
America. 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of beef 
for the week up to Oetober 13, 1916, show 
that exports from that country were as fol- 
lows: To England, 63,145 quarters; to the 
Continent, 41,298 quarters; to the United 
States, none. The previous week’s exports 
were as follows: To England, 150,212 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 31,510 quarters; to 
the United States, none. 


IMPORTS OF FRESH BEEF. 


For the week ending October 7, 1916, the 
Government reports imports of fresh beef at 
the port of New York amounting to 18,871 
pounds, the average value, according to esti- 
mates from the manifests, being 13 cents 
per pound. The previous week’s imports to- 
taled 93,876 pounds and averaged 12 cents per 
pound. 

—— 


* 


OCEAN FREIGHTS. 


{Subject to change. Quotations given are shillings 


per ton and cents per 100 Ibs.] 
Liver- Glas- Rotter- Copen 
gow. dam. hagen. 
Reef, tierees $1.75 250c. 2500. 
Pork, barrels 1.75 2e. 250c. 
ee ‘faim 1.75 250e. 2506¢e. 
Canned meats 1.75 250¢, 250¢ 
Lard, tierces 1.75 250¢. 250e 
ER aedracencass wee 1.75 250¢. 2500 
Cottonseed oil 1.) 250e. 250¢ 
a ae 3 75 175e. 160« 
ae err 1.50 3000. 800¢ 





No rates to Hamburg. 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from The 
Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, October 12.—Quotations on green 
and sweet pickled meats, f. 0. b, Chicago, 
loose, are as follows: 
8s@l0 lbs. ave., 


16\4¢.; 


Regular Hams.—Green, 
164%4¢.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 12@14 lbs. 
ave., 1614¢.; 14@16 Ibs. 18@20 
Sweet pickled, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 
10@12> Ibs. 161, @ 16%, ¢. 
12@14 Ibs. ave., 16144168, ¢.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 
16%, @17e.; 18@20 lbs. ave. 16%, @17e. 


ave., 16%4¢.; 
ibs. ave., 16e. 


1GlL@ 163,4¢.; ave., 


Skinned Hams.--Green, 14@16 lbs. ave., 
17144¢.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 17%4¢.; 18@20 lbs. 
ave., 1744¢.; 22@24 lbs. ave., 17c. Sweet 


16@18 Ibs. 


22@24 I|bs. 


pickled, 14@16 lbs. ave., 16%4¢.; 
ave., 17¢c.; 18@20 Ibs. ave., 1714¢.; 
ave., 17c. 

Pienic Hams.—Green, 5@6 Ibs. 
6@8 lbs. ave., 11%4¢.; 8@10 Ibs. 
10@12 lbs. ave., 1l%4c. Sweet pickled, 5@6 
Ibs. ave., 11\%4¢.; 6@8 Ibs. ave., lle.; 8@10 
Ibs. ave., 1034¢.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 1034¢. 

Clear Bellies.—Green, 6@8 lbs. ave., 1634¢.; 
8@10 Ibs. ave., 161,¢.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 1614¢.; 
12@14 lbs. ave., 16¢c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 1534¢.; 
Sweet pickled, 6@8 lbs. ave., 16%%c.; 8@10 
Ibs. ave., 16¢e.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 1534¢.; 12@14 
Ibs. ave., 151,¢.; 14@16 Ibs. ave., 151, ¢, 


ave., 1134¢.; 


ave., 1114¢.; 


2, 
—_— %e — — 


PORK CUTS IN NEW YORK. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
H. C, Zaun.) 

New York, October 12.—Wholesale prices 
on green and sweet pickled pork cuts in New 


York City are reported as follows: Pork 
loins, 21@22c.; green hams, 8@10 lbs. ave., 
18e.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 18¢.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 
18e.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 171%4¢.: green clear 


bellies, 6@10 Ibs. ave., 17¢.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
ljc.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 16%4c.; green rib bel- 
lies, 10@12 lbs. ave., 1644c¢.: 12@14 Ibs. ave., 
léc.; S. P. clear bellies, 6@8 lbs. ave., 15%4e.; 
8@10 lbs. ave., 16¢.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 16c.; 
12@14 Ibs. ave., 1514¢.: S. P. rib bellies, 10@ 
12 Ibs. ave., 1614¢.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 16e.; 
S. P. hams, 8@10 lbs. ave., 17¢.; 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 17¢.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 1914e.; city steam 
lard, 154%4@15\e.; city dressed hogs, l4e. 
Western prices on green cuts are as fol- 
lows: Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 18e.: 10@12 
Ibs. ave., 17¢.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 16c.: 14@16 
Ibs. ave., l5c.; skinned shoulders, 14e.; bone- 


less butts, 18¢e.: Boston butts, 161,¢.; neck 
ribs, 83@4%c.; spareribs, 1014¢.; lean trim- 
mings, 1544c.; regular trimmings, 114ce.; 


- 


kidneys, 6¢.; tails, 6@7c.; livers, 3c.; snouts, 
1@4,¢.; pig tongues, 131,@14e. 








383 West Street 


WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO. 


Office and Warehouse 


New York City 





CAUSTIC SODA 
COCOANUT OIL 
TALLOW 


GREASE 


STEARINE 


SODA ASH 
PALM OIL 
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COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the 
week ending October 11, 1916, and for the 


period since September 1, 1916, were: 


Week 

ending Since 
Oct. LI, Sept. 1, 
1916. 1916. 

From New York Bbls. Bbls. 
Africa 120 199 
Argentina 10 174 
Australia ...... — 74 
Bolivia .... 21 
Brazil 152 128 
British Guiana 9 100 
Central America 16 194 
Chile 537 
Cuba .. , 344 2 240 
Dutch Guiana ..... -- 56 
French Guiana 43 
Haiti 3 19 
Italy 200 100 
Mexico 9 16 
Netherlands 2,082 14,749 
Newfoundland 51 5l 
Norway 250 100 
Panama ..... l 329 
BN Scenestars . - 2 
San Domingo ?2O8 
South America, other 25 1495 
Sweden 3.400 3400 
Uruguay 277 
Venezuela . - l 
West Indies, other 373 958 

Total ; 7.045 26,761 

From New Orleans 
Cuba 200 
Mexico 200 215 
Norway 1.150 
Panama 210 

Total 200 1,775 

From other ports 
Mexico sencate - ] 

Total — 1 
” Week Since Same 

ending Sept.1, period, 
Oct. tl. 1916. 1915. 
ae 1916. 

Recapitulation Bbls. Bbls. Bbls. 
From New York 7.045 26,761 49,670 
From New Orleans 200 1,775 12,952 
From Baltimore ..... - 125 
From Philadelphia : 98 
From Norfolk and 

Newport News ... - — 731 
From San Francisco 47 
From Mobile 685 
From Michigan 293 
From Buffalo 276 
From St. Lawrence S 
From other ports ] — 

Total 7,245 28,537 64.885 

— %- ome 


PEANUT INDUSTRY OF SHANTUNG. 

A condensed translation of a report pre- 
pared by the Japanese Military Administra 
tion at Tsingtau regarding the exportation 
of peanuts from Shantung Province, China, 
published in Commerce Reports stated that 
the sowing season for peanuts in Shantung 
is in May and June and the harvest season 
is in October and November, hence the busiest 
time in the peanut export trade is from 
October on. 

It is estimated that the Province produces 
about 500,000,000 pounds of peanuts per an- 
num, and that it exports about 266,000,000 
pounds of shelled and unshelled nuts. In 
1903 and 1904 the total exportation of pea- 
nuts through the port of Tsingtau was about 
2,500,000 pounds, but by 1912 it exceeded 


“HE 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
160,000,000. While this tremendous increase 
was partly due to the growth of Tsingtau as 
a port, it was also caused by the discovery 
of the possible utilization of peanut oil in 
manufacturing soap as a substitute for olive 
oil and for various culinary purposes, and of 
the nut itself, after baking, as a substitute 
for coffee and for mixing with chocolate and 
cocoa and as an ingredient in biscuit making. 
Hitherto some 60 per cent. of the total ex- 
port has gone to Europe, mainly to Germany 
and France, and 40 per cent. to Shanghai and 
Hongkong. 

The shipments of peanuts from Tsingtau 
dwindled so during the first eight months of 
1915 that only about 3,000,000 pounds were 
exported, of which 234,000 pounds went to 
South China and the remainder to Japan. 
All of these shipments were made by Chinese 
dealers, except 226,000 pounds, shipped by a 
Japanese firm. This decrease was caused 
partly by a diversion of the trade to other 
ports, due to local complications. 

Methods of Packing and Grading. 

While certain localities are recognized as 
producing a better grade of nut than others, 
quality is said to be determined by reference 
to the shape, the shell, and the size of the 
kernel. In the better quality the thin interior 
peel is pinkish; in the inferior it is yellowish. 

Peanuts 


are generally packed in gunny 
bags. One bag contains 80 pounds of un- 


shelled nuts or 160 pounds of shelled nuts. 
As shelled nuts are heavier than unshelled 
thicker bags are used for packing them, and 
generally the bags in which shelled nuts are 
packed are marked with a blue stripe. Freight 
is charged by weight in the case of shelled 
uuts and volume in unshelled. In packing, 
peanuts are classified into “native quality” 
and “selected quality”: 
of 60 per cent. of first and 40 per cent. of 
second quality nuts, and the latter wholly of 
the better grade nuts. Peanuts are often 
shelled by hand in the interior during the 
winter months, cireum- 
stances costing about 6 cents a day. 

Peanut oil is considered a staple product 
of the Province of Shantung and is said to 
be exported through Tsingtau to the extent of 
about 40,000,000 pounds annually. It is ground 
in the interior and brought to the port in 
waterproofed baskets containing 160 pounds 
each. Its value locally is 4%4 to 6 cents gold 
per pound. It is shipped mainly to Shanghai, 
Canton and Hongkong, where a portion of it 
is repacked in kerosene tins and sent abroad. 
This trade locally is almost entirely in the 
hands Chinese. Peanut cake (pressed 
refuse after making oil) is used mainly for 
feeding domestic animals and costs locally 
about 2 cents gold a peund. 


the former consists 


labor under these 


or 


Declared Exports to United States. 

In 1913 Tsingtau exported more peanuts 
than any other Chinese port, its share being 
14 per cent. of the total. The same is true 
of peanut oil, its share being 43 per cent. 

The shipments of peanuts from Tsingtau 
to the United States in 1913 amounted to 
6,720 pounds, the declared value of which was 
$214; in 1914 they totaled 907,224 pounds, 
valued at $36,691. Of shelled peanuts the 
United States took from Tsingtau 384,800 
pounds, valued at $15,570, in 1913, and 683,- 
993 pounds, valued at $111,207, in 1914. There 
were no shipments of either shelled or un- 
shelled nuts from this port to the United 
States in 1915. 
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SOUTHERN MARKETS 


Columbia. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisienor.) 
Columbia, S. C., October 13, 1916.—Crude 
cottonseed oil, 77@78e. bid. Mills not selling. 
Meal, $35. Hulls, $14 per ton. Seed, $55 per 
ton. Very small business doing. 
Atlanta. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Atlanta, Ga., October 13, 1916.—Crude cot- 
tonseed oil steady at 78e. Trading very light. 
Meal, $34, Atlanta, for seven per cent. Hulls 
firm at $17, Atlanta, loose. 
Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., October 13, 1916.—All cot- 
tonseed products are higher. Prime Crude 
oil, 79e. Prime 7%, per cent. meal, $34. Prime 
hulls, $12.50@13, loose; sacked, $15@15.50. 
New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., October 12, 1916.—Prime 
crude cottonseed oil 75%,c. bid. 77e. asked. 
Prime meal scarce at $34 for 8 per cent and 
$33 for 714, per cent. and $32 for 7 per cent. 
loose cake, 7 per cent., $28, all short tons, 
New Orleans. Hulls, higher at $13, loose, and 
$15 sacked, New Orleans. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Texas, October 12, 1916.—Cottonseed 
oil market is nominally, 76@78c. for prime 
crude oil, according to delivery. Summer yel- 
low, 82c. Prime loose cake, $34.75 f. 0. b. 
Galveston. 


i? 
—— “e—_— 


REDUCED SHIPMENTS OF COTTONSEED 
OIL TO ITALY. 


Official statistics published by the Italian 
Government and published in Commerce Re- 
ports, show no imports of cottonseed. There 
is a fabrication tax amounting to $27.02 per 
(2,204.6 pounds) upon the pro- 


duction of cottonseed oil in Italy. There is 


metrie ton 


also an import duty on cottonseed of $9.65 
The result is that it is not 

to the cottonseed 
crushed in Italy, although cottonseed oil pays 
a customs duty of $46.32 per metric ton and 


per metric ton. 


found profitable have 


has to pay as well the fabrication tax of 
$27.02 imposed upon domestic production. 

Sesame seed and peanuts are largely used 
as subsitutes for cottonseed, and there is no 
fabrication tax when they are crushed in 
Italy. The customs duty upon sesame seed 
and peanuts is $11.58 per metric ton. They 
are imported chiefly from Bombay and other 
ports of India, prices averaging from $97 to 
$107 per metric ton. Freight rates from 
India are $41 to $44 per ton, and upward. 

Cottonseed oil, of which by far the greater 
part comes from the United States, has mani- 
fested a heavy decline in imports into Italy 
during the past three years. Imports of se- 
same and peanuts, on the contrary, have 
steadily advanced, the gain in 1915 over 1914 
being in excess of 40 per cent. In the manu- 
facture of olive oil, however, sesame and pea- 
nuts are said to be unsuitable as a substi- 
tue for cottonseed oil. 
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New High Prices Again—Crude Oil Very 
Strong— Consuming Demand Reported 
Improved at High Prices—Speculative 
Selling Readily Absorbed—Lard Market 
Firm—Cotton Picking and Ginning Active. 


Crude oil at southern points easily passed 
through the 10c. basis during the week. Not 
alone were new high levels established for all 
the cotton oil markets as far as the season 
is concerned but the prices represented new 
records for the period of the season in the 
history of the trade. While it may be claimed 
that speculative aggressiveness had much to 
do with the mounting values, the fact re- 
mains that many of the speculative holders 
have liquidated and they found willing buyers. 

There was an apparent expansion in the 
consuming demand. Refiners were among the 
best buyers of contracts at times. Instead of 
contracts from these 
sources, many in the trade anticipated hedge 
sales against stocking up of crude oil. It was 
intimated, however, that unexpected business 
had developed with compound lard makers 
and interests using cotton oil for butter and 
other edible 


expecting buying of 


There were also 
rumors of foreign buying which were appar- 
ently inspired by the knowledge that the 


purposes. 


the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


Russian government has been a heavy buyer 
of tallow recently. 

The cotton oil market has shown its ability 
to rise without the aid of much export busi- 
ness. The belief prevails that there will be 
some increase in the volume of foreign buy- 
ing but due to substitution of oils for cotton 
oil, it is not likely that the full season’s 
exports will reach 500,000 barrels unless there 
is a change for the better in the matter of 
prices very soon, Freight rates are still high 
and to the 
renewed operations of submarines. Incidentally 
the first advices of raids upon shipping as re- 


insurance costs have risen due 


ported nearly a week ago were not instru- 
mental in a break in the cotton oil list al- 
though other commodity markets such as 
wheat and cotton together with the securities 
market were shocked by the reports. 
Whether this stability in cotton oil was 
indicative of fundamental strength in the 
cotton oil market or merely incidental cannot 
be intelligently discussed. Still there are au- 
thorities in the trade who believe that cotton 
oil values would have declined materially if 
refiners and others did not involuntarily give 
support to the contract list at New York. In 
more than one quarter the assumption was 


that on the day of the submarine attacks 
there happened to develop the better con- 
sumptive demand for cotton oil. 

Reverting to the export situation, the pos- 
sibility of shipments of less than 500,000 
barrels would have more influence on the 
trade were it not for the maintenance of lard 
values which is insuring a good compound 
lard trade and an important outlet for cotton 
oil. There are some advices, principally from 
Italian quarters that where sesame oil and 
peanut oils are being used for cotton oil the 
results are not entirely satisfactory. This un- 
satisfactory substitution will not bring about 
much larger exports of cotton oil, yet it 
would suggest that substitution for cotton oil 
cannot be done in a short space of time. 

Nothing has come to hand to prove that the 
government in the recent crop estimate was 
too low in its figure of 11,637,000 bales. The 
prospects of an oil crush only slightly more 
than last year’s of 3,000,000 barrels are of 
course among the prime reasons for the ignor- 
ing of the small cotton oil exports and also of 
the slow distribution of cotton oil in soap 
making channels. There has been very favor- 
able weather for the completion of cotton 
picking and the high prices for cotton and 
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seed continue. Some larger seed offerings on 
a basis of $45 to slightly over $50 have been 
claimed and the impression is that there will 
be a freer movement of seed, before the ad- 
vent of the wintry weather, which will work 
against the seed quality and the shipment. 

Closing prices, Saturday, October 7, 1916.— 
Spot, $11.30@12; October, $11.40@11.43; No- 
vember, .$11.01@11.04; December, $10.90@ 
10.92; January, $10.91@10.92; February, $10.93 
@10.95; Mareh, $11@11.02; April, $11.02@ 
11.12; May, $11.08@11.15. Futures closed 7 
to 30 higher. Sales were: October, 100, 
$11.40: November, 2.200, $11.01€@10.95; De- 
cember, 7,700, $10.91@10.83; January, 10.400, 
$10.95@10.88; February, 100, $10.96@10.94; 
March, 5,400, $11.01@10.97; April, 100, 
$11.02: May, 300, $11.10@11.08. Total sales, 
26,300 bbls. Prime crude, S. E. new, $9.75@ 
10; prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, 
Texas, 

Closing prices, Monday, October 9, 
Spot, $11.30; Qetober, $11.25@11.35; 
ber, $10.99@11.02: December, $10.98@10.94; 
January, $10.93@10.94; February, $10.94@ 
10.95: March, $10.98@10.99; April, $10.99@ 
11.07; May, $11.10@11.11. Futures closed 15 
lower to 3 higher. Sales were: November, 
3.800, $11.00@10.90; December, 19,900, $10.95 
@10.77; January, 19,800, $10.93@10.76; Feb- 
ruarv, 700, $10.94@10.84; March, 25,100, $11.02 
@10.86; May, 1.200, $11.17@10.99. Total sales, 
70,500 bbls. 

Closing prices, Tuesday, October 10, 1916. 
Spot, $11.50; October, $11.65@11.90; Novem- 
ber, $11.37@11.40; December, $11.28@11.30; 
January, $11.26@11.29; February, $11.27@ 
11.30; Mareh, $11.40@1141; April, $11.40@ 
11.50: May, $11.50@11.53. Futures closed 33 
to 42 higher. Sales were: Spot, 300, $11.75; 
October, 300, $11.50: November, 2.800, $11.50 
@11.21; December, 13.300, $11.43@11.12; Jan- 
uary, 15,300, 311.39@11.07; February, 500, 
$11.41@11.10; Mareh, 16,000, $11.49@11.10; 
April, 300, $11.30; May, 2,000, $11.51@11.25. 
Total sales, 50,800 bbls. Prime crude, 8. E. 
new, $10 prime crude, Valley, nom.; 
prime crude, Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Wednesday, October 11, 1916. 
—Spot, $11.60; October, $11.80@12.10; No- 
vember, $11.55@11.58: December, $11.52@ 
11.55; January, $11.49@11.51; February, 
$11.50@11.55; March, $11.54@11.57; April, 
$11.55@11.64; May, $11.64@11.66. Futures 
closed 14 to 23 higher. Sales were: October, 
1,800, $12.05@11.75; November, 3,200, $11.74@ 
11.52; December, 10,600, $11.70@11.41; Janu- 
ary, 15,800, $11.68@11.37; February, 2,200, 
$11.60@11.54: Mareh, 21,500, $11.66@11.40; 
May, 3.500, $11.75@11.56. Total sales, 58,600 
bbls. Prime crude, S. E. new, $10.33@10.67. 


nom 
L916. 
Novem 





sales; 
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FOREIGN COMMERCIAL 
New York, October 12. com- 


mercial exchange rates, as far as quoted, are: 
London— 


EXCHANGE. 


Foreign 





Bankers’ 60 days 4. 
Cable transfers &. 
Demand sterling 4.7% 
Commercial bills, sight ere 
Commercial, 60 days A & 
Commercial, 90 days +. 
Paris— 
Commercial, 90 days.. No quotations. 
Commercial, 60 days No quotations. 
Commercial, sight 5.85% 
Bankers’ cables 5.83% @5.83 7% 
Bankers’ checks 5.8414 @5.845% 
Berlin— 
Commercial, sight ...... No quotations. 
Bankers’ sight ‘ TOU 


tankers’ cables 70% @70% 


Antwerp— 


Commercial, 60 days.......... No quotations. 

fl eee No quotations. 

OUEST GREEED oc ccwvcccccesec No quotations. 
Amsterdam— 

Commercial, sight .......... 40% 

Commercial, 60 days........ 405% 

Bankers’ sight 407% 
Copenhagen— 

CRN. asres re: 

—_—_@—— 
Packinghouse, provision, refrigeration and 


other machinery and equipment at second- 
hand. Buy it or sell it through The National 
Provisioner’s ““Wanted and For Sale” depart- 
ment on page 168. 
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Main Laboratories, 


THE PICARD-LAW COMPANY 


Expert Cotton Seed Products Chemists 


Magnificently-equipped laboratories covering 5,500 square feet of floor 
Six highly-educated experienced chemists in analytical department. 

Also specialists in the analysis of all 
GREASES, PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS, FERTILIZERS, 

Fuel, lubricating oils and boiler waters. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


space. 


Carol'na Branch, 
WILMINGTON, N. C, 








POSSIBILITIES OF PEANUT OIL PRODUCTION 
What May Be Done in the United States in This Field 


By H. C. Thompson, U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry, and H. S. Bailey, U. S. Bureau of 
Chemistry. 


(Continued from last 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—This bulletin will be of interest 


to owners and managers of oil mills, dealers and 
business men, and to farmers who are growing or 
who contemplate growing peanuts. 


Economic Consideration in Connection With 
the Manufacture of Peanut Oil. 


Most of the peanut oil being manufactured 
in the United States at the present time is 
sold in competition with and at the same 
price as crude cottonseed oil. Because of the 
present high price of cottonseed oil it is pos- 
sible to make peanut oil and sell it at the 
price of the former. If, however, the price 
of cottonseed oil returns to the level of the 
the producing 
peanut oil remains at the current level, pea- 
nut oil could the 
lower price. 


past five years, and cost of 


not compete with it at 
A bushel of good farmers’ stock Spanish 
peanuts will yield about 


of oil, and this 


lig to 1% gallons 
would sell for 60 
cents a gallon to make a profit when 70 cents 
a bushel is paid for peanuts. will 


not unless they 


have to 


Farmers 
grow peanuts for market 
feel reasonably sure that 
at least 70 per and at this 
price oil mills would have to put a_high- 


grade oil on the market 


they will receive 
cents bushel, 
to make a profit 
under conditions when the competing prod- 


uct, cottonseed oil, sells at a lower level 
than at present. 
In other words, oil mills could not afford 


to pay 70 cents per bushel for peanuts to 
40 to 45 
cents a gallon, which price, in recent years, 


make an oil which would sell for 
under more normal market condition, is con- 
sidered high for cottonseed oil. 

Refere going into the production of pea- 
nuts for oil purposes, farmers should take 
into the abnormal conditions 
prevailing at the present time (1916). Own- 
ers of oil mills are offering a price for pea- 


consideration 


week.) 


nuts that would justify farmers in growing 
1916. LE, 
plentiful and cheap next year the owners of 
likely will not be 


pay as much for peanuts as they are offer- 


them in however, cottonseed is 


ceil mills very willing to 


Ing now, 


The peanut-growing industry should not 
be started in any section unless it is to be 
continued for a number of years, for grow- 


ers will not be justified in buying the neces- 
sary machinery for handling the crop if the 
industry is to be dropped atter one or two 
years. 

Yield of Peanuts, Cost of Production. 

While the average yield of Spanish pea- 
nuts is only about 35 bushels to the acre, 
any fairly successful farmer will produce 
40 to 60 bushels. Yields of 75 to 100 bushels 
to the acre are not uncommon, and there are 
records of even higher yields. 


The cost of growing an acre of peanuts 
varies considerably, depending upon the 


quantity of fertilizer used and the yield se- 
cured. The average cost is about $20 to $25 
for a vield of 40 bushels per acre. The cost 
of production up to harvest time is practical- 
ly the same for a low yield as for a high 
yield, but the cost of harvesting, thrashing 
and handling is greater for a high yield. 

On a 54-acre 


tract in northern Louisiana 


the average cost per acre was as follows: 


Interest on investment............. $8.00 
Plowing and fitting land, seed and 
planting ...... nila ai anes ta 5.35 
ee viewetende ae 
Harvesting and stacking.............. 2.50 
Cutting and hauling poles............. 1.37 
Thrashing and hauling.............. 4.80 
eS ae ee er 1.05 
FD a iss. Sieh oie eeepc wea’ $25.42 








Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow 
Venus, Prime Summer White 
Jersey Butter Oil 

Aurora, Prime Summer Yellow 


€ WorvyDALe, 3. 
% Refineries: 


rort Ivory, N. ¥. 
Kansas Crry, Kan, 
Macon, GA. 





| Ada The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of All Grades of 


COTTONSEED OIL 











Puritan, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
White Clover Cooking Oil 
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ORDERS 
SOLICITED TO 
BUY OR SELL 





ASPEGREN & CO. 


Produce Exchange Building 
EXPrPoRTERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


SPOT AND FUTURE DELIVERY 


We issue the only Daily Printed Market Letter on Cotton Seed Oil in this country, Sent free of charge to our regular customers. 


WE ARE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


THE PORTSMOUTH COTTON OIL REFG. CORP. OF PORTSMOUTH, VA.— AND — THE GULF & VALLEY ¢. 0. COMPANY, LTD., OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Will be pleased to quote prices on all grades of Refined Cotton Seed in barrels or loose in buyers or sellers tank cars, f. o. b. refinery 
or delivered anywhere in this country or Europe. 


BROKERS 


NEW YORK GITY 


ON THE NEW 
YORK PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE FOR 








The \ ield of this field was 60 bushels of 
The 
a bushel and the hay for $12 a 


nuts and 1 ton of hay per acre. nuts 


sold for $1 
ton, making a gross return of $72 an acre. 
Deducting the cost of production, which in- 
cluded the 


ceived a net return of 346.58 per acre. At 


foreman’s time, the grower re- 
70 cents per bushel for the nuts the returns 


would have been as follows: 


60 bushels of . $42.00 
12.00 


peanuts, at 70 cents... 


1 ton of hay 


Gross return. . $54.00 
25.42 


. .$28.58 


Less cost of production 


Net return 


In most sections of the South, where the 
average yield of Spanish peanuts is about 35 
bushels per acre, the estimated cost of pro- 
duction is as follows: 


Interest on investment.............. $5.00 
Plowing and fitting land.............. 2.75 
I ae 2.75 
Cultivation ......... Svan eRe RED ao 2.50 
Harvesting and stacking.............. 3.75 
Thrashing sachs Reeth atiea eh late teens totes 3.00 
Bags and twine , aco Oe rames ats 15 
I oa. ae i sinera lan aaa a aaa 7d 

Total és side peskssleih waloree ere aude ea 


70 cents a 
bushel and the hay at $12 a ton, the returns 
would be as 


If the peanuts were sold for 


follows: 


35 bushels of peanuts, at 70 cents... ...$24.50 
Two-thirds of a ton of hay, at $12 per 
Succeed a be ais owe oe mnate etalk 8.00 
(iross return. . fd ac ae len din nae $32.50 
Less cost: of production............... 21.25 
Ie Oe ee ieee ee $11.25 


It should be borne in mind that the estim- 
ate of cost of production includes interest 
on investment and all labor charges as well 
as cost of materials. The estimated value of 
hay is quite low, as good peanut hay has 
practically the same feeding value as the 
best clover hay. 

Experiments have shown that 1 ton of 
farmers’ stock Spanish peanuts will yield 
about 600 pounds of dirt, hulls and trash, 
00 pounds (80 gallons) of oil and 750 to 
780 pounds of cake. The value of this oil 
will depend on its quality and upon the 
price ef other oils. On the basis of 80 gal- 


lons of oil per ton of farmers’ stock Span- 
ish peanuts, this oil would have to sell for 
an average price of 60 to 65 cents a gallon 
in order to justify 


paying 70 cents per 


bushel for peanuts. At 60 cents a gallon 


the oil in a ton of would be worth 
$48. The 


stock Spanish peanuts used for oil purposes 


nuts 


returns from a ton of farmers’ 


would be about as follows: 

80 gallons of oil, at 60 cents . $48.00 

750 pounds of meal, at $30 per ton... 11.25 
Total 59.25 


At 70 cents per bushel a ton of Spanish 
$46.66. This 
leave $12.59 for the manufacturing and sell- 


peanuts would cost would 
ing charges of the oil in 1 ton of farmers’ 
stock Spanish peanuts. 

Many of the mills now manufacturing pea- 
nut oil are securing only 60 to 65 gallons 
The 
low yield of oil is to be accounted for by 


of oil from a ton of Spanish peanuts. 


the low grade of nuts used, by not shelling 
the nuts before expressing the oil, and by 
the high percentage of oil left in the cake. 
With a yield of 65 gallons of oil, at the 
same price of 60 cents per gallon, the re- 
turn per ton for oil and 

would be a difference be- 


$50.25. 
tween the cost and sale price of $3.59, which 


meal would be 


There 


would not cover the cost of manufacture and 
distribution. 

As a matter of fact, peanuts crushed with- 
out shelling return 1,300 to 1,350 pounds of 
meal, instead of 
shelled nuts. 


750 pounds as from the 
It should be noted, moreover, 
that meal made from unshelled nuts is much 
lower in protein content than that from 
shelled nuts. 

In conclusion, a word as to the proper 
labeling of peanut oil and cake may be of 
interest to who will 


those market these 


products. Good peanut oil is a wholesome, 


palatable food, and no apologies should be 
made for its existence. It should be labeled 
and sold for just what it is and a demand 
created upon its own merits. 

The virgin ‘grades, sweet and unrefined, 
should not be dressed up in foreign-looking 
called oil.” Call 


your product “American peanut oil,” or, if 


labels or simply “salad 
you want to suggest a use for it, “peanut 
salad oil.” The refined oil should be labeled 
“Refined peanut oil.” 

The American Feed Control officials have 
tentatively taken the stand that the terms 
“peanut-oil cake” and “peanut-oil meal” can 
only to the products 
nuts and that when the 


properly be applied 
made from shelled 
unshelled peanuts are pressed the cake should 
be labeled: “Unhulled peanut oil feed” and 
the ingredients designated as “peanut meal 
and hulls.” It would be a great mistake 
for the manufacturers of this valuable feed 
to lay themselves liable to embarrassing 
court proceedings because of the fact that 
a product containing a certain portion of 
shells was not properly labeled. 


Summary. 


(1) Peanut oil is one of the most impor- 
tant of the world’s food oils, 

(2) The United States imported during 
the year ended June 30, 1914, 1,332,108 gal- 
lons of peanut oil, valued at $915,939. 

(3) In making high-grade edible oils in 

Europe the peanuts are cleaned, shelled, 
blanched and degermed before being pressed. 
The first pressing is made without heating 
the material. After the first pressing the 
cake is reground and heated for the second 
Three pressings are usually made, 
some mills a fourth. 
(4) In Europe the best grades of peanut 
The second- 
grade oil is used largely in the manufacture 
of margarines. 


pressing. 
and in 


oil are used for edible purposes. 








HARDENED EDIBLE OILS 


MADE FROM 


VEGETABLE OILS OF ALL KINDS 
Oils Hardened to Order 


The American Oil Treating and Hardening Co. 
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(5) Of the five varieties of peanuts grown 
in the United States, but one variety (the 
Spanish) should be grown for oil purposes. 

(6) In order to make a very high grade 
edible oil the peanuts should be thoroughly 
cleaned, shelled, blanched and degermed be- 
fore being pressed. 

(7) When using a hydraulic press for ex- 
pressing peanut oil the cleaned meats are 
ground and rolled in order to crush the oil 
cells. In the expeller type of machine the 
grinding is not necessary. 

(8) To make a high-grade peanut oil in a 
cottonseed-oil mill it will be necessary to 
install additional machinery. The equipment 
used in peanut cleaning and shelling fac- 
tories could be used to advantage. 

(9) Experiments made in cottonseed-oil 
mills in this country show that the presses 
now in use can be used for making peanut 
oil. 

(10) The first pressing should be made 
cold, in order to get a high-grade edible oil 
which will not need refining. The second 
pressing should be made after regrinding 
and heating the cake from the first pressing. 
It is doubtful whether more than two press- 
ings should be made in this country. 

(11) The oil from the first pressing should 
be a high-grade edible oil. The oil from the 
second pressing might be refined and used 
for cooking or for the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine, or it might be used without re- 
fining for soap making. 

(12) The analyses of a large number of 
miscellaneous samples of Virginia and Span- 
ish peanuts show a difference in favor of 
the latter of about 9 per cent in oil con- 
tent. However, the analyses of the five 
varieties grown under the same conditions 
show very little difference in the percentage 
of oil. 

(13) Peanut meal, a valuable by-product 
of oil manufacture, is a highly nutritious 
stock feed. 

(14) present conditions oil mills 
can not afford to pay more than 70 cents 
per bushel for peanuts to be used in mak- 
ing oil. Under normal conditions they could 
not afford to pay as much as this unless a 
higher grade oil is made than is being made 
at the present time. 

(15) The average cost of production of 
peanuts is $20 to for a yield of 35 
bushels per acre. At 70 cents a bushel for 
the peanuts and $12 a ton for the hay the 
gross returns would be $32.50. 

(16) At 70 cents a bushel for Spanish pea- 
nuts the oil must sell for 60 to 65 cents per 
gallon in order to make a profit, figured on 
the basis of 80 gallons of oil per ton of 
peanuts. 

(17) Peanut oil and peanut meal should 
be correctly labeled and advertised for just 
what they are. 


Under 


$25 


-——<e 

CHANGE GRADES OF COTTONSEED FEED 
In co-operation with the Feed Control Serv- 
ice, the Texas Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, through Secretary Robert Gibson, has is- 
sued a _ statement 





regarding recent slight 
changes in the name of three grades of cotton- 
seed feed. Secretary Gibson’s letter to mem- 
bers is as follows: 

“By a mutual agreement between Mr. Hayes 
McFarland, representing the Cattle Raisers’ 
Association of Texas, and Mr. Charles Dubose, 


president of the Texas Cotton Seed Crushers’ 


THE 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
Association, a slight change in the name of 
the three grades of cottonseed feed heretofore 
adopted, and as set forth in our letter of Au- 
gust 10, has been made. This change has been 
approved by Director B. Youngblood. The 
change is as follows: 

“Instead of the use of the words, ‘choice’ and 
‘prime,’ the words, ‘first grade,’ ‘second grade’ 
and ‘third grade’ shall be used in connection 
with the names of these products. The stand- 
ards remain unchanged, and are as follows: 

“First grade ground cottonseed feed is com- 
posed of the decorticated kernels of sound cot- 
tonseed. It must contain not less than 41.20 
per cent. of protein, 5 per cent. of fat (not 
less than 46.20 per cent. of protein and at 
combined), and not more than 14 per cent. of 
erude fiber. 

* “Second 
composed of the decorticated kernels of sound 
It must contain not less than 38.50 


grade ground cottonseed feed is 
cottonseed. 
per cent. of protein, 5 per cent. of fat (not 
less than 43.50 per cent. of protein and fat 
combined), and not more than 18 per cent. of 
crude fiber. 

“‘Third grade ground cottonseed feed is 
composed of the decorticated kernels of sound 
It must contain not less than 36 
per cent. of protein, 5 per cent. of fat (not 
less than 41 per cent. of protein and fat com- 
bined), and not more than 22 per cent. of 
crude fiber. 

“ ‘Cracked or cut cottonseed feed shall cor- 


cottonseed. 


respond to ground cottonseed feed in composi- 
tion, and as to standards. 

“-The percentage of the cottonseed hulls 
contained in these products must be shown on 
the tag.’ 

“Any mill already registered and having tags 
on hand printed for these products will be 
permitted to use the tags they have, but after 
this supply has been exhausted tags for these 
products will carry the names shown above. 

“We will make all necessary changes on the 
registration forms for the mills that are now 
registered for these products.” 





The above is an amendment of the name of 
the three grades of cottonseed feed as given 
in my letter to you of August 29, and I trust 
you may be.governed accordingly. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT GIBSON, Sec. 
pa ae 


OLEOMARGARINE OUTPUT DECREASES. 


Official governmental reports of the output 
of oleomargarine for the month of September, 
as shown by revenue stamp sales, indicate 
that the production for that month was 251,- 
175 pounds colored and 10,082,998 pounds un- 
cclored, or a total of 10,334,173 pounds. This 
was 2,470,522 pounds less than for the same 
month last year, and a decrease of 1,570,506 
Official 
figures, based on stamp sales, 
oleomargarine production in the 
United States for thé past year are as fol- 
lows: 


pounds from the preceding month. 
government 


showing 


September, 1915 
October 
November 
December 
January, 1916 
February 


a 0i9:0ie 4+ aga 

aii banat sings tena 11,772,494 
are 12,374,818 
14,586,422 
ee 11,592,490 
iain eel 13,036,201 


March iheccedonicnia weactaerae 16,404,621 
yO RR eet ee ee 14,164,008 
ME eee soa ove. oe ce alec ease 11.582.659 
PE tg | Oe ge Pee ee eae eee oer 11,796,808 
0 ee eee oe ee 8,722,207 
aa Seta a at rages ly heeNY Ri aa 11.904.679 


September 10,334,173 
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SWIFT & CO. DISTRIBUTE SOME 
SURPLUS. 
Following the recent increase in wages at 


all Swift & Company plants by 24% cents an 
hour, the directors of the company have voted 
to give to stockholders some of the results of 
thrift and careful management during the 
past twenty-two years. During all those 
years the fruits of economy and business 
acumen were allowed slowly to accumulate 
until provision was made to cover future 
necessities such as the pension system for 
employees for which the company pays alone 
without earners, and 
similar projects, and now comes the turn 
of the stockholders. A special cash dividend 
of $33.33 is to be distributed among the 20,- 
000 or more stockholders of record October 
16,. payable November 25. 

The directors also voted to submit to the 
shareholders for ratification an increase in 
capital stock of $25,000,000. The present 
shareholders will have the right to subscribe 
at par to the new stock on the basis of one 
share for each three now held. 

The capital stock of Swift & Company is 
$75,000,000, and should the proposed increase 
be ratified the amount will be $100,000,000. 


assessment on wage 


2, 
a 


ASK FREIGHT REFUND ON LIVE HOGS. 

Wilson & Company have entered complaint 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Chicago against the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis, 
and Omaha, Chicago & Northwestern, Illinois 
Central and others, for refund and damages 
amounting to more than $5,000. It is alleged 
that a rate of 30 cents per hundred charged 
on 543 carloads of live hogs shipped from 
Sioux Falls to Chicago, between May 1, 1914, 
and July 27, 1916, is unjust and unduly pref- 
erential. During the period mentioned the 
roads maintained a rate of 241% cents per 
hundred on the products of live hogs, and 
that in charging the 30-cent rate for live 
hogs the complainant was subjected to un- 
just discrimination, and was damaged by the 
difference amounting in the aggregate to 
$5,077.05, which additional shipments will 
materially increase. : 


2, 
a 


CHINESE MEAT FOR PHILIPPINE ARMY. 
For use by the American army in the 
Philippines the Quartermaster Corps has con- 
tracted with Wm. Katz, an American residing 
in China, for 6,000,000 pounds of fresh frozen 
beef and 150,000 pounds of fresh frozen mut- 
ton, all from local Chinese livestock. The. 
contract was made last spring at the price 
of 914 cents gold per pound, and the first 
shipment of 2,436 quarters of beef was made 
early in August from Tsingtau. Up to the 
present time all army meat for the Philip- 
pines has come from Australia. Tsingtau is 
well known as the leading meat exporting 
port of China, the German government hav- 
ing fostered a modern abattoir and freezing 
plant there during German occupation, and 
Russia having frequently purchased large 
meat supplies there for Siberian army re- 
quirements. Under the recent Japanese con- 
trol the meat industry has been further ex- 
tended. That government assisted Mr. Katz 
in every way in erecting his freezing plant. 
The plant was completed in 66 days and has 
a capacity of 750 tons per month. American 
machinery was installed throughout. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 

New York, October 13.—Market 
Prime Western, $15.25 Middle 
$15.40@15.50; city steam, 15\4e. 
fined Continent, $16.30; South American, 
$16.65; Brazil, kegs, $17.65; compound, 12% 


firm, 
West, 
nom.; re- 


nom. ; 


@13%e, 
Marseilles Oils. 
Marseilles, October 13.—Copra fabrique, 152 
fr.; copra edible, — fr.; peanut fabrique, 1391 
fr.; peanut edible, — fr. 


Liverpool Produce Market. 

Liverpool, October 13.—(By Cable.)—Beef, 
extra India pork, prime mess, 
147s. 6d.; shoulders, square, 80s.; New York, 
74s.; pienic, 70s.; hams, long, 104s.; American 
cut, 105s.; 98s. 6d.; 
long clear, 99s.; short back, 91s. 6d.; bellies, 
clear, 97s. Lard, spot prime, 84s. 6d.; Amer- 
ican refined, 28-lb. box, 86s.; 
6d. Lard 


mess, 175s.; 


bacon, Cumberland cut, 


November, 85s. 
(Hamburg), nom. Tallow, prime 
city, 49s.; New York City special, 49s. 6d. 


Cheese, Canadian finest white, new, 1llls. 
Tallow, Austrian (at London), 42s. 
FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 
The market was active and very firm. New 


high levels were made and hogs were firmer. 


Realizing caused some reaction from the 
advance. 
Tallow. 
The market is very firm with other oils at 
full prices. City specials loose 
10\Ye. 


is quoted at 


Oleo Stearine. 
The market 
light offerings. 


continues very steady with 

Oleo is quoted at 14@14%c. 
Cottonseed Oil. 

The market was again excited and active. 
Prices advanced easily with new high levels. 
Lard was reported strong and much is selling 
at record prices. 


Market closed 18 to 39 points higher. 
Sales, 48,600 bbls. Spot oil, $12.15 bid. Crude, 


Southeast, $10.67 sales. Closing quotations 
on futures: October, $12.15@12.25; 


ber, $11.94@11.95; 


Novem- 
December, $11.70@11.71; 


January, $11.70@11.71; February, $11.75@ 
11.80; March, $11.75@11.76; April, $11.78@ 


11.84; May, $11.83@11.85. 


2, 
—_—“e—_ — 


FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 
Chicago, October 13.—Hogs slow and 10c. 
Bulk of prices, $9.70@10.15; light, 
$9.35@10.25; mixed, $9.40@10.35; heavy, $9.35 
@10.25; rough heavy, $9.35@9.55; Yorkers, 
$9.90@10.05; pigs, $7.25@9.30; cattle, steady; 
beeves, $6.60@11.40; cows and heifers, $3.50 
29.30; Western, $6.15@9.30. Calves, $7.25@ 
11.50. Sheep, steady; lambs, $7.50@10.25; 
Western, $7.25@8.20; native, $6.50@7.70; 
yearling, $7.50@8.85. 

Omaha, October 13.—Hogs steady, at $9.10 


@9.75. 


higher. 


Buffalo, October 18.—Hogs strong; on sale, 
6,400, at $10.25@10.50. 


Kansas City, October 13—Hogs slow, at 
$9.25@10.10. 
St. Joseph, October 13.—Hogs slow, at 


39.50@10. 


Sioux City, October 13.—Hogs steady, at 
$9.30@9.60, 
Louisville, 
$9.30 @9.85. 
Indianapolis, October 13. 
$9.75@ 10.25. 
St. Louis, 
$9.65@ 10.45. 


October 13.—Hogs steady, at 


-Hogs lower, at 


October 13.—Hogs lower, at 


°, 
— — %e—--— 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 


ters 





for the week ending Saturday, October 7, 1916, 
are reported as follows: 
Chicago. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Memon GOs. .ncccdcoceve 9,082 29,900 31,256 
ES Oe Se 6 ca sewoseesnve 8,433 21,600 36,148 
oe re 6,946 10,500 14,693 
nee 6,366 9,100 10,336 
G. H., Hammond Co....... 2,617 10,100 ove 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby... 3,976 aaah 
Anglo-Amer. Provision Co.. 1,541 4,900 


Western Packing & Provision Co., 6,900 hogs; In- 
dependent Packing Co., 8,800 hogs: Boyd, Lunham & 
Co., 5,800 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 4,300 hogs; Brennan 
Packing Co., 6,400 hogs; Miller & Hart, 2,400 hogs; 





others, 10,700 hogs. 
Kansas City. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour & Co. ......6. eevee 3,086 4,100 
Fowler Packing Co........ ose 1,894 
Wilson & OO. .csccecces 10,416 3,328 
INS, iealinincc est a0s% 12,356 8,764 
Cudahy Packing Co........ 8,726 6,701 
Meeris & C0, ...cccccoce 8,788 4,002 
CGRRGES occ cccevcvvceceesecs 2,075 93 
Blount. 618 cattle, 805 hogs and 559 sheep; Inde- 


pendent Packing Co., 306 cattle; John Morrell & Co., 





392 cattle; Schwartz, Bolen & Co., 14 cattle and 
1,030 hogs; Wolf Packing Co., 63 cattle. 
Omaha. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morrie & C0. wcccccccccce 2,75 4,027 3,845 
OU SD. 5,557 6,428 21,581 
Cudahy Packing Co........ 5,524 8,059 12,478 
eo ne 5,277 6,296 10,953 
Swarts & Oo. ..ccccccccces eee 1,129 coe 
Se. We SE, cavensnceue aa 2,210 


Lincoln Packing Co., 154 cattle; South Omaha Pack- 
ing Co., 47 cattle; Independent Packing Co., 189 hogs; 
Kohrs Packing Co., 242 hogs; John Morrell & Co., 10 
cattle. 





St. Louis.* 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co, ....ceccccece 3,819 4,255 - 
OWE GS Oey ccccesiewvece 4,029 68 
Meee Be. GOs ic occawieses 5,089 4,727 
Fast Side Packing Co...... 174 1,580 oo 
Independent Packing Co.... 635 sacs 124 
St. Louis Dressed Beef Co. 1,482 - 
Krey Packing Co.......... 10 393 
Heil Packing Co.......... 9 1,086 
Sartorius Provision Co..... Foe 332 
J. H. Belz Provision Co... 4 616 
Carondelet Packing Co..... ase 170 
*Incomplete. 
——%o. 





SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 





centers for the week ending October 7, 1916: 
CATTLE. e 
CHOIR. . 060600 60:0 6b 0. 000-0-0:9:05:5'04:0.0960 060000608 46,275 
ROGGE CH cece cvcvnccccceusscecevctovseeses 37,509 
CR 5 hascceebavcteewartade Deu eeeeeeae ewes 19,986 
Wee. Se Fil ioi.i0 0 io.0e- 0.0.05 0sccedesicnsos aves Gee 
Bt, FOSOPM. 2c ccvcccsvccccvcvccccescosvcsescece 5,931 


Cudahy 
Sioux 

So. St, Paul 
New York 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Oklaboma 


and Jersey City 


City 





Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha ..ccccccccccvcssecccscces 
East St. Louis 
St, Joseph 
Cudahy ..ccccsoee 
Sioux City .....0.. 
So. St. Paul 
Ottumwa se... we eee eee 
Cedar Rapids ° 
New York and Jersey City.......cccccccccese . 25,849 
Philadelphia .......... Seve-ebses wedeens ee ee 
Pittsburgh 
Oklaboma City 







CRCABO™. 2 cc ccccese 
Kansas City ... 
Omaha ....... oe 
East St, Louis . 


cccccce 98,481 
eoees «++ 29,014 
-- 37,826 
coccecs 10,854 





PROVISIONER. 





St. Joseph 

















aadiee Joccovececccccecsapeccceccces] SOE 
GREET, Sch cdeecebeces ye eR 2 ee 203 
Se = eee Ceeeecseoe . 8,637 
ee SIS Rita 9-0.4'0:4\5)5-5 0.016 040-0860 weed 0e ees - 4,083 
it OR gs er 36,483 
I - x10 4.vwineweneheaensindachdpecebaws 8,060 
PE a omadsieks ews gundepetadicvenecneeGden 911 
ET SEDEES  -6 6 k0 6% -c0nln cass ih ae auke's Gan 539 
— 
RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1916. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
CRIGRNO ccc dsiccse orececee 500 12,000 6,000 
Kansas City 400 500 
CN Fb cinder wiesin 5 2,000 
i ee 700 2,500 700 
St. Joseph 100 5,000 600 
Sioux City 1,5 2,000 
ee 1,600 1,000 8,400 
Oklahoma City avesets 1,000 
. oS 500 
PE ks 06-0%0 6 send de 2 1,469 
Re 98 236 6,450 
DEE: ‘neseeneseneonees 300 2,5 100 
WERNENE 6 cache de seccdses 645 
rn ere 500 
Indianapolis poeneenedt 200 5,000 100 
PURINE 0 ccc ssewsvcese 2,000 1,000 
ees 300 1,447 400 
GT nsncvcencetecanees e 500 3,200 1,000 
CHOPEEE  wncsinéoccctcsccs 160 2,000 1,600 
PE EY paoundcnaradecake 260 1,502 1,297 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1916. 
CRICRED:. «.cecccccseses 25,000 36,000 30,000 
Kansas City 32,000 11,000 18,000 
ak sae steak ena bienis . 15,000 2,000 37,000 
i ne - 13,000 7,000 1,800 
BE. SOOM cccccvcccvess e 4,200 3,000 2,000 
a 9,000 2,000 8,000 
06; TOE scexs eecoecseeees 12,700 10,000 21,600 
Cltahee GHG ciccccccces 1 2,400 1,000 
Fort Worth ..... ee veeee 5,000 4,000 
Milwaukee ....ccsccccccce 550 1,079 100 
DORVER cccccccvccecccecece 4,087 812 6,358 
Louisville ....... eaaiwanas 5,600 5,000 3 
TEENS. vce ceccece vveveceee 450 
0 AR ee er 500 
Sc ET eee 241 
Indianapolis 1,000 5,000 2 
Pittsburgh 2,000 6,000 2,500 
Cincinnati 4,100 5,060 900 
Era 5,500 17,600 8,000 
Cleveland 1,300 6,000 6,000 
New York 4,180 10,100 12,000 
Toronto, Canada .......... 3,995 379 1,376 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1916. 
CRBEREE:. sc ccceccecevcceoes 10,000 20,000 28,000 
Ka@msas O1ty ..nccccccccces 20,000 14,000 19,000 
eer TT 11,300 3,000 35,000 
_ ee Ee 8,800 8,000 2,500 
i Se Sasneeesaweyeas 4,000 5,000 4,300 
PINES ao daceeesavoeeste 2.500 2,000 2,000 
en Oe eee ee 4,000 6,000 oe 
Oklahoma City ......:cc0. 2,000 2,500 600 
ere . 3,000 2,000 7 
PD obec edinscces< 7 800 3,678 600 
rr rer Aso 128 3,100 
EAUNSVTTE co cccccccccccsces ° 200 1,000 50 
POTION occ cccccccvese 1,200 
Cudahy ..ccccccccccce 4,500 
WORE, 0. teccnseenees 2,959 
i 1,100 7,000 
Pitteburge ...ccccce . 1,500 500 
CHRBMIED ocisciv0esn:00:0 000% 500 3,901 300 
EY inccacaescewn iy 500 6,000 1,000 
Cleveland ....ccccccccccece 500 2,000 5 
Mew WOR svccccccccccccse 835 1,748 4,084 
Toronto, OCANSGS ..002cccee 1,198 379 681 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1916. 
a eee -. 20,000 25,000 25,000 
Heme OIE ccisccccccees . 16,000 12,000 
GUI) oes dcnscccusccenss 3,000 
BE. ERM cecdconcovessece 9,000 9,900 
ere ee . 2,000 
I once tveseccnce 3,000 
BE. DAE: ccc ccccavcesiee ° 5,000 
Milwaukee .....cccccccccee 8,587 
EOGMVUEG cccvicccccvcccese * 2,000 
i ae 6,000 
THEE Se hiciasscsevcee se ‘ 1,000 
WieRlte. ccccccoccecvvces ee 1,060 
Indianapolis ...... nimnwee ° 8,000 
CIRCUIT sv vccecsccccccees 1,000 4,312 200 
BUTE © csc cccdccceescossoe 400 2,000 1,000 
I nek sinindadeanu tees 2,000 
New Week ..coscese wegeees 2,073 5,900 3,260 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1916. 
CRICRBO a cccccccccccccves - 7,500 20,000 17,000 
ee re 6,000 £,000 10,000 
OmMha .cccccccccccccccecs 5,000 3,200 32,000 
DE, BAD cccccweccccccves . 5,000 5,500 2,000 
St. Joseph ....... ee 4,600 3,000 
SN MEY -0.sc:s0seeenes ens 3,000 2,000 700 
Oklahoma City ........... 1,000 1,600 
Port Worth ...cccccccccece 2,200 400 400 
EE eins oos0 64 see sewers 300 1,600 800 
BR, TN. vin te coadaeenes 1,220 1,640 1,272 
FRIDAY, OCTOBBR 13, 1916. 
CEN. vivcvcccescces cose 2,500 22,000 9,000 
Kansas City ..... See CEN 1,000 4,000 3,000 
CE vcccacccescecess eee 2,900 2,800 15,500 
BE - SRR ccevcccccevess eo. 2,500 5,000 1,700 
Bt. Fewephh .nccccccccccccs 900 2,500 3,000 
Sioux City . Ee 3,000 1,000 
St. Paul .... pccaveseee ' Sree 400 1,400 
Pest West. ..ccce cocoee 2,000 1,200 
Oklahoma City ........ eee 500 1,200 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


More than 100,000 packer hides were sold 
during the week under review. The market 
is excited and quotations are abnormally high. 

Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—The upward tendency 
in hides continues. 
seasonable 


Over a hundred thousand 
and back salting 
changed hands at higher rates. 
registered were as much as a cent a pound 


packer hides 


The advances 


over prior sales. Searcity of hides was the 


main cause of the improvement in rates and 
sold in 
great numbers this week in present, future and 
back salting. Most of the business was in 
September and October kill at 27c. Such busi- 
ness involved about 12,000 hides. Two thou- 
sand October heavy native steers moved at 
27c., and the banner trade involved a car of 
straight light hides of October kill at 27c. This 
transaction indicates a 28c. market for heavy 
weights, and killers expect to realize such a 


the activity going on. Native steers 


rate in the near future. About 2,000 May 
native steers sold at 26c. A sale of 2,000 
September extreme light natives was put 


through at 26c. in connection with some light 
cows at that figure. A block of 5,000 Septem- 


ber-October kosher native steers moved at 
26%c. Several killers moved 20,000 August 
and September extreme light native steers 


early in the period at 25%c. All killers talk 
28¢e. for September-October hides but are not 
ready to trade yet. There are a few kosher 
native steers of back salting unsold, and apart 
from this lot there are no hides back of Sep- 
tember. Spready native steers sold at 251,c. 
for one killer’s January to June production of 
about 3,000 hides at one of the far northern 
slaughtering points. Another seller moved a 
thousand April-May kosher spready hides at 
26c. with number twos in connection at 25e. 
and 3,000 June to January kosher hides at 
27%c. There are very few unsold spready 
native steer hides available now. Texas steers 
sold at 25c. for 5,000 October heavy hides and 
6,500 late September hides brought 251 6¢., One 
lot of about 5,000 October light and extreme 
light Texas sold at 24%4c. Nominal 
market for further businesses is considered at 
2te. for the heavies and 2514c. 


steers 


for the under- 
weights in packers’ estimation. Available sup- 
plies are moderate. Butt branded re- 
ceived no attention. Efforts to secure hides 
at the last sale rate of 24'¥,c. were futile early 
in the week, the holders wanting 25c. for the 
October take-off. Shortly after all hides were 


steers 


held at 26c. owing to the firmness in South 
American goods and at press time all have 
been withdrawn from the market. Available 


supplies are small and production is limited. 
but is expected to pick up materially within 
the next six weeks. Colorado steers brought 
24c. for 7,000 September hides, and later in 
the week another lot of 7,000 late September 
hides brought 24'%c. for 7,000. Killers con- 
sider October take-off worth 25¢. Branded 
cows were not moved. These last sold at 2414c. 
Nominal market is considered at that rate, but 
holders talk 25'%c. for further business the 
same as for underweight Texas steers. Pro- 
duction is still rather moderate. Heavy cows 
did not sell. These are quoted at last 


~is bid 


paid for slaughter ahead to December. With 
native steers selling at more money, heavy 
cows are considered cheap at this price. Nom- 


inal market therefore is believed to be nearer 
27ce. Light cows sold at 25%4c. for 5,000 St. 
Louis light average August hides and 5,000 
similar hides of September kill brought 253,¢. 
A couple of lots of September northern hides 
aggregating 9,000 brought top of the market, 
or 26c. Killers would talk more money were 
any available. Production is large. Native 
bulls quoted quiet and nominal at 23c. Most 
killers have sold through this year. Bran':1 
bulls continue quiet and waiting at 18-1. 
nominal as to seller salting any originating 
section. 

Later.—Packer market is complicated by 
packers withdrawing all hides from sale pend- 
ing the outcome of the South American and 
submarine situations. Quotations are exceed- 
ingly high, but tanners are not bidding for 
hides when there are no prospects of trading. 


COUNTRY HIDES.—Country hides con- 
tinue active and higher. Buyers are rather 


anxious for supplies and continue skirmishing 
around the loeal and outside markets for suit- 
able lots. Top rates are readily paid for al- 
most all the offerings. Some of the big tan- 
ning concerns have been working too close to 
their supplies of raw materials, causing them 
to operate for imperative needs. Coupled with 
this, the leather market is firm, active and 
higher, which Jends courage to leather makers 
to pay the prices asked. Prospective business 
conditions point to a continuation of the funda- 
mental features back of existing strength. 
Heavy steers sold at 22c. for a car of season- 
able goods. This is nominal market for more. 
Available supplies are moderate as collections 
do not contain many steers. Heavy cows went 
at top rate of 22c. One car was involved in 
local business. A car of northwestern heavy 
hides down to 45 lbs. sold at 22c. delivered 
More heavy cows are offered here at 
22c., but the supply is limited. Buffs sold at 
21',c. early in the week for a couple of cars 
of seasonable hides. Later a car of good hides 
brought 22c. and small transactions of 
than carloads were put through early at that 
figure. Offerings are meager and the market 
is still considered at 22c. Efforts to get more 
money have been futile thus far. No seconds 
were moved alone. These are quoted at 21 to 
21'.¢. asked. Northwestern heavy hides down 


to 45 Ibs. sold at 22c. delivered. Some of the 
10,000 Au- 


local small packers moved about 
gust and September native steers and cows, 
mainly buff and extreme weights, at 25c. This 
for more and up to 26ec. asked. Ex- 
tremes received considerable attention. Mixed 
early in the week 


haired extremes sold at 25c. 


basis. 


less 


for a thousand. A car of Minneapolis long- 
haired extremes sold at 21'%c. Seasonable 
goods opened the week here with sales of 


several cars at followed by movement 
of one car at 28%4¢. and several cars later at 
24e.. the top of the market. Ohio extremes 
also sold at 24e. f.o.b. for movement this way. 
Minneapolis extremes sold at 2314,¢. and 23%e. 


231 of., 


in seasonable quality. All weight hides from 
that section brought 211% and 22c. delivered 
and f.o.b., respectively. Local sellers of ex- 


tremes have nothing more to offer at 24ec. as 
efforts to secure offerings at that price failed. 





toir, and Rendering Business. 


PACKING HOUSE SPECIALISTS 


We are Architects and Engineers versed in the Packing House, Ahat- 


Our well designed, fully equipped and efficient plants are giving others 
satisfaction, and our long experience will enable 


to build a plant that will be 100 per cent. efficient. 








C. H. A. Wannenwetsch & Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the Wannenwetsch Sanitary Rendering and Drying Apparatus 
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All dealers want 25c. now, but buyers are slow 
to pay a cent advance. Branded cows were 
waiting and unchanged. Available supplies 
are small and usually held higher in line with 
better tone to packer-branded hides and ex- 
citement prevailing in the native lines. All 
weight cows quoted at 18 to 19c. flat with 
outside generally asked. Country packer- 
branded hides last sold at 21 to 23c.; now 
talked up to 24c. for good lots of heavy steers. 
Bulls rule quiet and unchanged. Some call 
was noted for seconds which were wanted 
cheap. Nothing was available on that basis. 
Most sellers ask 18e. for common country bulls 
and buyers’ views are nearer 17¢c. Country 
packer bulls last sold at 22c. for slaughter to 
the end of the year. This is considered top 
market for more. Supplies limited. Kipskins 
were not reported sold in the regular country 
run. Such skins are quoted at 261% to 27e. 
asked locally. A car of resalted city kipskins 
sold at 27c. Bids at 281, c. still reported for 
first salted city skins and 30c. is asked. Packer 
skins are wanted at 29c. and usually held at 


32c. Nothing is available until November. 
Later.—Country market is firm. Recent 


sales of buffs at 22c. aggregate 10,000 at Chi- 
cago and contributing points. Bids are in for 
more buffs at 22c. but holders ask 224%c. Ex- 
tremes were sold again at 24c. Bids are in at 
24e. and 241,¢. 

CALFSKINS are strong. <A car of first 
salted city skins sold early in the week at 35e. 
This is bid for more and declined. Collectors 
are sold ahead and intimate they hold tenta- 
tive bids of 36e., but their views are 37\4c. 
Outside city calfskins sold at 34c. for one car 
and another brought 34%c. Bids at that 
figure for more reveal asking rates of 3514 to 
Country skins quoted at 34 to 35e.; bids 
at the inside figure declined by Minneapolis 
collectors. Deacons are strong at $2.80 to 
$2.40 and light calf at $2.50 to $2.60. 


36e. 


Later.—Calf is firm. Reports are current 
that outside packers, October skins, brought 


40c, City skins are held at 37%c. Outside 
skins brought 35e. Country skins hold at 34e. 
bid. WKipskins are held at 350c. 

HORSE HIDES moved at $7.50 for com- 
mon local country collections. Northwestern 
hides sold at $7.25. Local sellers now talk up 
to $7.75 for country run and city hides are 
held up to $8.00. Some foreign horse quoted 
out at $9.00 for top sorts. Seconds quoted at 
the usual $1.00 reduction with ponies and 
glues at $3.00 to $3.50 and coltskins at $1.25 
to $2.00. 

HOGSKINS sold at $1.00 for two ears of 
good skins. Ordinary lots quoted down to 90c. 
Rejects bring half rates. No. 1 pigskin strips 
quoted at 101, to lle.; No. 2’s quoted at 91%, 
to 10e. nominal and No. 3 strips at 5 to 6e. 
last paid as to measurements. 

SHEEP PELTS.—Pulled wools are talked 
strong and pullers are operating fairly freely 


in the raw material markets, thus indicating 
some strength must be apparent in finished 


materials. ’acker sheep and lambskins are 
now selling on a parity. Operators expect the 
sheepskins to bring a slight premium over the 
lambskins from now on. River sheep and 
lambskins of current and back salting sold as 
low as $1.80, while local and some river mar- 
kets brought $1.85 this week. Several killers 
cleaned out their holdings and no business of 
consequence is to be looked for until another 
week has elapsed to all sellers to fill sales. 
Dry skins quoted at 23 to 24e. for business 
and as high as 25c. talked for the best light 
average Montana skins. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES.—During the past week 
the bulk of the business was mainly centered 
on spready native steers which sold at an ad- 
vance rate over prior trading. It was also 
noted that native steers established a new 
record here and one packer sold a car of late 
August and September native steers at 27c., 
which is an advance of a full cent over previous 
trading. T'wo other killers declined this price 
for theirs and are talking 2714c. for business. 
Early in the period one uptown packer sold 
two cars April spready native steers at 25c.; 
this sale practically cleans up all the old 


(Continued on page 161.) 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


(Spepial Letter to The National Provisioner from 
the National Live Stock Commission Co.) 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, October 11, 1916. 

While the top of the market is only a nickel 
higher, choice, weighty steers selling this week 
at $11.40 against $11.35 a week ago, the 
trade on the good to choice, corn-fed cattle 
has been strong and 10@20c. higher, while 
on the medium to good eattle, selling from 8 
@9,c., the trade ruled fully steady and low- 
priced, and cheap killing stuff continues to 
meet with slow outlet, although prices are not 
quotably different from last week’s level. Re- 
ceipts for the first three days of this week 
will total approximately 57,000 as compared 
with 53,981 a week ago, and the supply has 
included about 13,000 Westerns to last week’s 
17,000, indicating that the zenith of the West- 
ern caitle run either has or is about to be 
reached. A few weeks hence we look for a 
decided letup in the receipts of range cattle 
and a betterment in the trade on the medium 
and low-priced Natives. Wednesday’s trade 
ruled strong on good cattle and steady on 
others with the top again at $11.40 with quite 
a sprinkling of choice yearlings selling from 
$10.50@11.35, the latter being the high spot 
in the yearling trade for the year. The sup- 
ply has included a good many cattle consigned 
direct to the packers from other markets. 

From now on for thirty days we are going 
to keep harping on the advisability of ship- 
ping freely butcher-stuff destined to come to 
the market before Thanksgiving, as Thanks- 
giving is later than usual this year, and it 
may be that the annual _ pre-Thanksgiving 
slump in the cattle trade will be deferred a 
little later than usual, but it will come! for 
in our thirty years’ experience we have never 
seen a Thanksgiving yet when poultry failed 
to have a very depressing effect upon the beef 
trade a week or ten days before that time, 
and while the market may hold up in 
shape until the 20th of November, we would 
much rather place November 15 as the divid- 
ing line and feel that any butcher-stuff that 
is intended for the market before Thanksgiv- 
ing should be, if possible, put in shape to be 
sold between the Ist and 15th of November, 
as by that time the big end of the Western 
cattle will be out of the way and before Na- 
tive gass stock comes freely we should have a 
week or ten days of rattling good markets along 
about that time, much of course depending 
upon the condition of the weather. This week’s 
trade is strong, active and on the better grades 
of cows and heifers shows some advance. Year- 
lings are in good demand, especially the choice, 
fat tidy finished kinds and canners and cut- 
ters are also meeting with ready acceptance. 
Medium cows and heifers are the poorest sell- 
ers relatively and will show the most improve- 
ment when the Western season is over. The 
bull market has eased off a little and the calf 
market is somewhat lower because of the lim- 
ited kosher demand. Receipts include quite 
a good many common to medium light heifers 
of inferior quality that are hard to dispose of 
and sell anywhere from $4.50@5.25: in fact 
some of the trashy stuff is down as low as 4c. 

Telegraphic newspaper reports quote the top 
of the hog market on Wednesday as follows: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., $10.15: National Stock Yards, 
Tll.. $10.15; Buffalo, N. Y., $10.25: Kansas 
City. Mo.. $9.90: Omaha, Neb., $9.50, and 
Sioux City. Ta., $9.40. Chicago’s top on Wed- 
nesday was $10.25, with the trade ruling very 
strong and closing 10 to 20c. higher, and prime 
shipping and light shipping grades selling at 
$9.90@10.20 : good mixed and good mixed pack- 
ing $9.65@9.90: plain mixed packing and un- 
derweight grassy mixed $9.25@9.50. with 
healthy pigs $8.50@9.25. The trade is any- 
where from 50ec. to $1 per ewt. higher than the 
low spot a week ago, the reaction being almost 
as much of a surprise as the recent severe de- 
cline, and the renewed life to the trade indi- 
eates a wonderful outlet for pork products, 
but it is the wrong time of year to “bull” the 
market, and we would ship freely such hogs 
as are in good marketable condition, and 
would ship them to Chicago. 


good. 


The sheep and lambs branch of the trade 
started out to move up a peg or two Monday, 
but Tuesday the demand narrowed materially 
and bulk of the lambs were taken at a de- 
cline of 25c. per ewt. as compared with the 
previous session. Bulk of receipts consist of 
range stock and indications point to a de- 

(Continued on page 163.) 
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ST. LOUIS 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


National Stock Yards, Ill., October 11, 1916. 

For the week ending today we have had 
10.000 cattle of which 7,900 were on the 
southern side. While prices have shown some 
fluctuation, the market has averaged about 
steady for the week on choice good and medium 
grades of beef steers: common steers appear 
to be selling a little stronger. The bulk of 
the cattle is in the medium and fairly good 
classes, there being very few choice cattle in 
the offerings. The top for the week was made 
on some 1,200 Ib. yearlings which brought 
$10.75 today. Choice heavy beeves are quoted 
up to $11, but there has been nothing on the 
market this week good enough to bring that 
figure. The bulk of the good kinds are selling 
between $9.50@10.50. In the medium and 
good classes we note an increasing supply of 
fed steers, this of course, is to be looked for 
at this season of the year and will be espe- 
cially the case just a little on when we will 
be receiving’ less of the grassy kind. The bulk 
of the fed steers is selling from $8.50@9.25, 
while the grassers are going from $6.50@S8. 

Kansas and Oklahoma steers of which we 
had in the neighborhood of 100 cars this week, 
are ranging from $6@7.90, the bulk of this 
class selling around the $7 mark. The butcher 
cattle trade is steady and the assortment is 


good. The bulk of the fed kinds is selling 
from S$8@9. Common and medium heifers 
$5.5006.50. About the only weak spot in 


this department was on the medium grades, 
of whieh there has been a generous supply. 
Cows are selling in a range of $6@6.75, with 
the best ones selling up to $7. 

Our hog supply for the week is right at 41,- 
000 and the market is a flat half dollar higher 
than a week ago. While the supply is fairly 
liberal, there is a marked shortage of finished 
hogs and not more than enough this week to 
supply the demand, both the packers and the 
order buyers were busy and the market has 


been active. The quotations today are: 
mixed and butchers, $9.50@10.25: good heavy, 
$10.10@10.25; rough, $8.90@9.25; lights, 
$9.65 10.10; pigs, $8.25@9.25:; bulk, $9.75 


(@10.15. 

The sheep supply this week amounts to 13.- 
500. The market on muttons and yearlings 
is fully steady with a stronger tendency. Mut- 
ton ewes are quoted from $7@7.25, and year- 
lings $7.50@8.75. Lambs are some higher. A 
string of fairly good westerns sold on Tues- 
day at $10.40; the bulk of lambs are selling 
from $9@10. Quite a few goats are showing 
in our receipts now, the better grades of them 
are selling from $5.75@6. 

*, 
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KANSAS CITY 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards, October 10, 1916. 
Cattle sold about steady today on the rank 

and file, fancy Missouri fed 8S. M. S. vearlings 
at $11, as compared with $10.75 for their 
mates last week, showing strength on prime 
finished cattle. Receipts were 20.000, 

Heavy steers sold at $10.60, same notch as 
their mates sold in yesterday. and the $11 
yearlings were a quarter higher than their 
mates brought on the two latest shipments 
previously. Short fed grass steers sold 
around $9.25 for best here, and pretty good 
grassers brought $8@8.50, medium weight and 
light steers downwards to $6.50. a few thin 
Northern grazed Texas steers down to $5.75 
or less, in the quarantine division. Cows 
continue scarce and firm, fair to good cows 
$5.50@6.50, practically no fed cows coming, 
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eanners strong at $4.50@4.75. Choice light 
veals bring $10@11, heavy or thin veals, $7.50 
@e, most of the bulls $5.50@5.75. 

Quality is not quite as good as last week 
on stockers and feeders. Most sales $6.25@ 
7.50, some stock steers up to $8; cheap cattle 
slow and barely steady. Stock heifers sell up 
to $8. None of the fancy kind here this week. 
Feeders sell up to $7.90, ‘fair to good ones 
$7@7.25, plain thin steers down to $6.50. 

Opening prospects favored lower prices for 
hogs but packers quickly changed the outlook, 
competing keenly from the start, paying up 
to $9.80. An order buyer had an order for 
choice medium weiglits with a $9.80 limit, and 
the answer to his wire that he could not get 
them was to remove the limit and “go and 
get them.” That wire resulted in a late sale 
at $9.90. Receipts were 14,000 head, a drop 
of one-third from receipts last Tuesday, and 
the combination effective today points to good 
markets ahead. 


Receipts of sheep and lams were 17,000 
head, but packers’ orders were urgent and 
opening sales of just fair lambs at $10.25 


were counted 25 cents higher. Later the mar- 
ket quieted, and better lambs sold at $10.25, 
these 10 to 15 higher. Texas sent yearlings 
at $8.85, and 48-lb. feeding lambs at $9.80 
and Arizona sent fat lambs at $9.90. Fat 
ewes are worth $7@7.35. Choice Western 
feeding lambs sell around $10. The market 
is 50 to 75 cents above a week ago in all de- 
partments. Receipts are larger than they 
were last week, and a good run through Oc- 
tober is assured. 


*, 
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OMAHA 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


So. Omaha, Neb., Oct. 10, 1916. 

Cattle receipts let up shartly last week, the 
supply being 41,000 or nearly 7,000 short of 
the week previous. Naturally the market 
firmed up considerably and prices showed all 
of a 15@25e. advance on beef steers, and a 
40@50c. advance on cows and heifers. Scarce- 
ly any corn-fed beeves are coming and the 
quality of the Western rangers is rather com- 


mon. Some very choice grassers were here 
today and sold readily at $8.75@9.25, but 
grass cattle have to be very good to bring 


over $8.25, and the bulk of the fair to good 
range steers are going to both packers and 
feeder buyers at $7.25@8, the common to fair 


kinds and Texans and Mexicans going at $6.25 


@7 and on down. The range of prices on 
grass cows and heifers is practically from 
$4.25@7.25, the bulk of the fair to good 


butcher and beef stock selling around $6@6.60. 
Veal calves are quotably firm at $8@11, and 
there is a good outlet and a strong market 
for bulls, stags, ete., at $5.25@6.75. 

Under the influence of continued very limit- 
ed supplies of hogs, 28.000 last week, there 
has been a reaction in the market and values 
are around 15@25c. higher than they were at 
the low point a week ago. Demand from 
both packers and shippers shows improvement 
and there is a pretty strong undertone to the 
trade. With only 3,600 hogs here today, the 
market was slightly stronger. Tops brought 
$9.50, as against $9.40 last Tuesday, and the 
bulk of the trading was around $9.10@9.25, 
as against $8.90€@9.10 a week ago. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs are not run- 
ning as heavy as recently and supplies are 
quite a bit short of a year ago. There were 
140.000 head here last week and prices showed 
steady improvement all along the line. The 
market is now right around half a dollar higher 
than it was a week ago for lambs and nearly 


as much on the aged stock. Fat lambs are 
selling at $9.85@10.25: vearlings at S7@S8:; 


wethers at $6.50@7.50, and ewes at $5.75@7. 


2, 
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NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 


WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO OCTOBER 9. 1916. 
Sheep and 

Beeves. Calves. lambs. Hogs. 

ee re 1.348 4.260 1,933 7,157 
a ee 4.302 3.825 15.840 18.560 
Central Union ......... 3.005 516 ~=—-8.710 132 
WI, dekwassecesnaes 8.650 8,601 36,483 25,849 
Totals last week....... 11,414 7.194 34,191 24,845 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


ICE NOTES. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The plant of the Union 
Merchants’ Ice Company has been damaged 
by fire. 

Louisville, Ky.—The capital stock of the B. 
and B. Ice and Coal Company has been in- 
creased from $30,000 to $60,000. 

Minnesota Point, East Grand Forks, Minn. 
—The plant of the East Grand Forks Brewing 
Company has been damaged by fire. 

Lindsay, Ont., Canada.—Fire destroyed the 
cold storage and egg plant of Flavell’s, Limi- 
ted, on King street. Warehouse contained 
more than $250,000 worth of produce and the 
plant was valued at $50,000. 

? 
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EGGS IN COLD STORAGE. 

Reports from 222 cold storages to the De- 
partment of Markets, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, show that their rooms 
contained 4,358,073 cases of eggs on October 
1, 1916, as compared with 4,935,312 cases in 
271 storages on September 1. 

The 183 that 
on October 1 of this year and last show a 


storages reported holdings 
present stock of 4,184,283 cases as compared 
with 5.019,022 last year, a 
of 834,739 cases or 16.6 per cent. 


cases decrease 

The reports of 211 storages show that the 
holdings decreased 12.1 per cent. during Sep- 
the 
August, shown in 


tember as compared with decrease of 
10.9 per cent. during 
last report. 

Last year the holdings decreased 6.6 per 


cent. during August and 11.6 per cent. during 


our 


September. 
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THE FREEZING POINT OF MERCURY. 
The 
pleted a 


Bureau of Standards has just 


of the 
using platinum 


com 


very careful determination 


freezing point of mereury 


resistance thermometers to measure the tem- 


perature The result of this work gives 
—38.87 degrees Cent. 37.97 degrees Fahr.) 


for this temperature. 

It is interesting to note that as far back 
as 1862 the English Government, recognizing 
the importance of 
this 
determined 


an accurate knowledge of 
£150 to have it 
The value then obtained, —38.85 


point, appropriated 
degrees Cent. 37.93 degrees Fahr.), is in 
that at this 
However, other determinations made 
previous to and after this early work cast 


good agreement with obtained 


bureau. 


some doubt as to its accuracy. 
that 
mercury is of great importance to thermom- 
eter makers as it 


It can be seen 
a knowledge of the freezing point of 
marks the lower limit to 
which a mercurial thermometer may be used 
and furnishes a method 
the 


(32 degrees Fahr.) 


for calibrating or 


pointing scale below 0 degrees Cent 


, 
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BUTTER IN COLD STORES. 

Reports from 165 cold storages made to the 
Department of Markets, United States De- 
partment of show that their 
rooms contained 91,728,394 pounds of cream 
ery butter on October 1, 1916, as compared 
with 104,964,478 pounds in 203 storages on 
September 1. 

The 133 storages that reported holdings on 
October 1 of this year and last show a pres- 
ent stock of 88,909,646 pounds as compared 
with 99,449,607 pounds last year, a difference 
of 10,539,961 pounds or 10.6 per cent. less. 


Agriculture, 


The reports of 155 storages show that their 
holdings decreased 17.5 per cent. during Sep- 
tember as compared with the increase of 10.6 
per cent. during August, shown in our last 
report. 

Last year the holdings increased 21.5 per 
cent. during August and 1.7 per cent. during 
September. 
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SAFETY FIRST IN THE INSTALLATION 
AND OPERATION OF ICE AND 
REFRIGERATING PLANTS. 


rhere are in the United States over 12,500 
ice-making plants, having an aggregate an- 
nual output of about twenty million tons. 
This does not include the thousands of pri- 
vate refrigerating plants in small restaurants, 
meat markets, grocery stores and private 
dwellings. The principles of artificial refrig- 
eration are being applied in more than 150 
different industries, including among others 
mining, paper making, woolen and silk manu- 
facturing, laundering, and tobacco manufac- 
turing. 

As might be expected, an industry in which 
chemicals and highly compressed gases are 
used in connection with tanks, piping and 
moving machinery, is not immunte from ac- 
cidents. The growth of the refrigerating in- 
dustry, employing high-pressure gases with 
the attendant risk of explosions and other 
accidents, is attracting the attention of 
municipal authorities to such an extent that 
regulations for installing and operating the 
plants have been drawn up and put into ef- 
fect in many localities. No doubt these regu- 
lations will have to be revised as experience 
is gained in their application, and in this re- 
spect they may be expected to have a history 
similar to that of analogous regulations ap- 
plying to steam boilers. 

The fact that municipal authorities are tak- 
ing steps of this kind in connection with the 
refrigerating industry indicates a growing 
publie appreciation of the importance of the 
hazards pertaining to it. As in almost every 
other industry, the majority of the accidents 
that occur are unavoidable, providing sound 
engineering principles are followed in the de- 
sign, installation, and operation of the plants. 

It follows, then, that the engineer who de- 
signs the plant, and the man who supervises 
the installation, should bear in mind the ques- 
tion of safety; and it is equally important 


to place competent men in charge of the 
operation of the plants, because the judgment 
and ability of the men who supervise the 
work are exceedingly important factors in 
preventing accidents. 


The Danger from Leaks. 


Leaks in a refrigerating plant usually occur 
at the gaskets, or through cracks in pipes or 
other defective parts of the apparatus under 
pressure. Very often such leaks have no 
other consequence than the loss of a certain 
amount of ammonia; but when the defect is 
of such a nature as to allow large quantities 
of ammonia fumes to escape, more serious re- 
sults often follow. 

For example, if there are arc lamps or open 
flames in the room, or a free connection be- 
tween it and the boiler room, the mixture of 
ammonia, hydrogen, and oil-vapor and other 
volatile impurities may ignite and fill the 
whole compartment with flame in a short 
time, with serious consequences to anyone 
who may be present. The fire hazard from 
this cause may be practically eliminated by 
using electric incandescent lamps, and in- 
stalling self-closing doors between the boiler 
room and the rooms where leaks are likely to 
occur, 

A leak of sufficient size to quickly fill the 
engine room with ammonia fumes is exceed- 
ingly hazardous to the employees. A very 
brief exposure to the fumes would be suffi- 
cient to overcome persons in the room, and 
unless immediate assistance were given, death 
from suffocation would quickly follow. It is 
essential, then, that the system be arranged 
in such a way as to permit the employees to 
shut off the ammonia supply quickly, from 
any one of three or four widely separated 
points. 

In addition to this, oxygen helmets should 
be distributed about the room at convenient 
places, so that the employees may procure 
them quickly in ease a leak or rupture occurs. 
Equipped with these helmets, the men will 
be immune from the dangers of the fumes 
for a short time, and will be able to make 
temporary repairs. 


Test Before Charging with Ammonia. 


It is customary, when installing a refrig- 
erating system, to test it under air pressure 
before it is charged with ammonia. This 
practice is commendable if it is properly car- 
ried out; but if it is done in a careless man- 
ner, by inexperienced men, it may result dis- 





Preparedness 
Insuredness 
Safety First 


If you want to prepare for the 
hard summer season; 


If you want to provide safety, 
reliability, long life and low re- 
pair costs for your plant; 


You must secure a machine 
built for hard usage—one that 
goes and keeps going when you 
need it most. 


New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas 





Frick Machines are built particularly for this service 


Write us and learn how you can get proof of it. 






WAYNESBOR 
ICE MACHINERY SUPER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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IN AMMONIA 


nothing will 


organic impurities. 


AMMONIA 


own production, 


PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our 
thoroughly refined and 
purified. Send for Free Book and Calendar. 


ATLANTA: M. & M. Warehouse Oo, 
BALTIMORB: Wernig Moving, Haul. & Stge. Co. 
BOSTON: Fifield, Richardson & Co.; C. P. Duffee. 
BUFFALO: Keystone Warehouse Co. 
CHICAGO: F. C. Schapper, Wakem & Mclaugh- 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because lin. 
reduce the profits of your 
plant so surely as Ammonia laden with 


CINCINNATI: Pan-Handle Storage Warehouse. 
OLEVELAND: e 


$ & Storage Co.; 
Harry EB. Bollinger. 

DETROIT: Riverside Storage & Cartage Co. 
DALLAS: Oriental 011 Company. 
HAVANA: O. B. Cintas. 
HOUSTON: Texas Warehouse Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Railroad Transfer Co, 
JACKSONVILLE: St. Elmo W. Acosta. 
KANSAS CITY: Crutcher Warehouse Co, 
LIVERPOOL: Peter R. MeQuie & Son. 
LOS ANGELES: York-California Construction Co, 
LOUISVILLE: Union Warehouse Branch. 
MEMPHIS: Patterson Transfer Co. 
MEXICO, D. F.: Ernst O. Heinsdorf. 
MILWAUKEE: Union Transfer Company. 
NEWAKK: Anmerican Ol] & Sup. Co. 
NEW ORLEANS: Chas. F, Rants. 


Specify BOWER BRAND AMMONIA, which can be obtained from the followmg: 


NEW YORK: Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co.; Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 

NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: O. K. Transfer & Stor. Oe, 

PHILAD 4: Henry Bower Chem. Mfg. Ce. 

PITTSBURGH: Penna. Transfer Co. 

PORTLAND, ORE.: Northwestern Transfer Oo, 

PROVIDENCH: Rhode Island Whse. Co., Bdwia 
K-owles. 

RIO DE JANEIRO: F. H. Walter & Co. 

ROCHESTER: Shipley Construction & Supply 
Co.; Rochester Carting Co. 

SALT LAKE CITY: Utah Soap Co. 

ST. LOUIS: Pilsbry-Becker Eng. & Supply Co. 

8ST. PAUL: Fidelity Storage & Transfer Co.; 
R. B. Whitacre & Co. 

SAN ANTONIO: Oriental O11 Co, 

SAN FRANCISCO: York-California Construction 


Co. 
SAVANNAH: Benton Transfer Co. 
SPOKANDB: Spokane Transfer & Storage Co. 
SEATTLE: York Construction & Supply Co. 
TOLBDO: Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 
WASHINGTON—Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 








HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 








astrously. The principal sources of danger 
are those due to a break of some defective 
part of the system, or an explosion brought 
about by the ignition of oil-vapor or other 
inflammable impurities. 

The various parts should be tested by the 
manufacturer before shipping to the point of 
installation, and they usually are. Shocks 
received during transportation or installation 
may cause a defect in some part of the sys- 
tem, however, and the joints may also be 
poorly made. For these reasons extreme care 
should be taken to guard the workmen dur- 
ing the test. 

It is customary to lubricate the cylinder 
walls of the compressor with oil before start- 
ing the test, and more or less of this oil is 
forced into the piping by the compressor, and 
collects in pockets. As the pressure is in- 
creased, more and more heat is generated, the 
oil vaporizes, and if the rise in temperature 
is sufficient, an explosion results. Lubricat- 
ing oil having a low chill-point is desirable 
for regular use in refrigerating plants; but 
most oils that fulfill this requirement have 
a low flash-point also, and they are there- 
fore dangerous to use in an air-pressure test. 
Low chill-point oil is not so essential as high 
flash-point oil during the test, because the 
higher the flash-point the less is the danger 
from explosion. 

A thin coating of larti oil should first be 
applied by hand to the walls of the com- 
pressor cylinders, and the compressor allowed 
to run until the pressure reaches 100 pounds 
or more. The compressor should be stopped 
long enough to cool down, after which it 
should be started up again and operated until 
40 or 50 pounds of additional pressure is ob- 
tained. It should then be stopped again, and 
when sufficiently cooled it should once more 
be started, but at reduced speed, and stopped 
whenever the discharge pipe becomes hot 
enough to be uncomfortable to the hand. 

If these precautions are taken there is little 
chance of an explosion from internal causes 
during the test. The men should be kept 
away from the apparatus as much as possible, 
however, as there is always a possibility that 
an accident may oceur through the failure 
of an imperfect joint, or from unforeseen 
weakness in some other part. 

Pipes less than two inches in diameter 
should not be used, except in single lengths. 
Pipes of smaller size than this are usually 
butt-welded, and are bent to the desired 
shape instead of being made up with fittings; 
and it should be remembered that there is 
always a possibility that an imperfect weld 
or an imperceptible crack will open during the 
bending process, when long pipes of small 
diameter are used—particularly if the bend 
is at or near the weld. No matter what size 
of pipe is used, it should be properly sup- 
ported, and should be installed so that it 
will not be subject to shocks from any source 
whatever. 

Carelessness a Source of Danger. 

Carelessness is just as dangerous in a re- 
frigerating plant as in other industries. An 
operating engineer who neglects to open the 
valve in the pipe connecting the charging pipe 
and the shipping tank containing the am- 
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YORK 


Refrigerating Machines 








Were sold during the 
12 months ending 
August 3lst—by far 
the greatest record 
ever established in 
this industry. 





YORK QUALITY is im- 
pressing itself upon the users 
of Mechanical Refrigeration 
in this country. This record 
of actual sales represents an 
increase of 60% over pre- 
vious year. A York Plant 
embodies not only superior 
quality but it also assures the 
owner unequalled YORK 
SERVICE. 





(oO) (o][o} 


York Manufacturing Co. 


(lce-Mahing and Regfrigerating Machinery exclsively) 
YORK, PENNA. 














For Cold Storage 
and Freezers 





Have you ever examined our 


“JONES or “NOEQUAL’ 


type of Door, and noted the 
heavy material used in construc- 
tion, or how the massive “Jones” 
Automatic Fastener and “Jones” 
Adjustable Spring Hinges keep 
the door tight against the double 
and triple seals of contact. 

If not, it’s time! You should 
know why the Big Packers use 
our doors almost exclusively. 

Made with or without trap for 
overhead rail. Cork insulated. 
Built for strength. A 96-page 
illustrated catalog upon request. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
Formerly 

JONES COLD STORE DOOR GO. 

Hagerstown, Maryland, U &:A. 
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monia, at charging time, shows gross care- 
lessness, and a man of this type is likely to 
hasten the charging operation by applying hot 
Na 
turally, the heat thus furnished will increase 


water or steam’ to the shipping drums. 


the pressure in the drum to which it is ap- 
plied, and if the valve is closed there is no 
means of relieving the extra pressure except 
by an explosion. 

At this point it is well to call attention 
to the great importance of keeping all valves 
in the good condition. 


plant in operating 


There are many valves in a refrigerating 


plant that are seldom used. The mere fact of 
their presence indicates that they have been 
installed for some purpose, but their useful- 
ness is questionable (or, rather, their useless- 
ness is a certainty) if they are not regularly 
inspected and tested 

Rust in the stufting-box gland and on the 


threads of the packing nut is a common 


The greater the 
rust and the longer it re- 


source of trouble in a plant. 
accumulation of 
mains, the harder it is to operate the valves; 
and when occasion arises to use them, after 
a period of neglect, it is often found that 
they act as if they were solidly cast in the 
piping. 

Compressor accidents may be divided into 
two classes: (1) Those due to the breaking 
of some part of the compressor itself, and (2) 
not inherent 
in the construction of the machine, such as 


those occasioned by conditions 
unusual pressures, explosions, or the presence 
of liquid ammonia. in the compressor. 


Accidents under the first class include the 
breaking of valves, piston rods, and rings, or 
the rupturing of cylinder walls and heads. 
Valve breakage is the most frequent cause of 
compressor accidents, and is due principally 
to unnecessary wear, improper cushioning, or 
deterioration of the metal. It is evident that 
careful attention to the materials of construc- 
tion, and to the design and installation are 
necessary in order to keep accidents of this 
class at a minimum. 

Accidents due to the rupturing of cylinder 
walls and heads are rare, and are usually 
attributable to faulty design and construc- 
tion, or to a lack of proper consideration of 
shrinkage strains. 

Piston rings formerly caused considerable 
trouble, but ordinary snap rings are now used 
with satisfactory results, so far as aceidents 
from this cause are concerned. 

Accidents under the second heading are not 
very frequent, but they are likely to be much 
more disastrous. Those caused by excessive 
pressure may be avoided in considerable de- 
gree by requiring ample safety factors in the 
material, design and construction of the com- 
pressors. 

In addition to this, relief valves should be 
so installed that they will operate before an 
increasing pressure has reached the limit of 
safety. The discharge valve may accidentally 
be left closed and the machine started, and 
unless a relief valve has been installed it is 
certain that as the pressure increases some- 
thing must give way. Ifa relief valve is in- 
stalled in a by-pass, or in a connection made 
between the discharge-side of the pipe of the 
compressor in front of the stop-valve and the 
suction side of the compressor in front of the 


suction stop-valve, protection will be given 


excessive pressure in the system as 


in the compressor. 


against 


well as 














THE NATIONAL 
Danger from Liquid in the Compressor. 
However carefully a system is designed and 

installed, a certain amount of liquid is likely 

to accumulate, and its presence in the com- 

The 

is to provide a_ properly 

located relief valve, of sufficient capacity to 
permit the discharge of practically all the 


pressor is always a source of danger. 


obvious remedy 


liquid present before the piston reaches the 
end of its stroke. 
siderable difficulty 


There are cases where con- 

may 
equipping compressors with such devices, but 
the greater safety is well worth the trouble. 


be experienced in 


Every steam engine should be provided with 
wholly the 
ordinary governor. In case the governor fails 
to work properly and the engine starts to 


“race” 


a safety stop, independent of 


the independent safety stop is sup- 
posed to operate as soon as the speed exceeds 
a pre-determined limit, shutting off the steam, 
bringing the engine to a standstill, and pre- 
venting the bursting of the flywheel and other 
serious consequences, 

The operating engineer of a refrigerating 
plant should remember that he is subject to 
many of the hazards that are to be found in 
the ordinary power plant, and also to some 
additional ones. For example, in compressing 
air he should never use a machine that has 
recently been used to compress ammonia; and 
in opening gage cocks he should stand at the 
side rather than in front of the gage glasses. 
Such precautions as standing at the side 
rather than in front of cylinders or com- 
pressors, and refraining from calking pipes or 
tightening up fittings while they are under 
pressure, are generally understood but often 
disregarded. It is particularly dangerous to 
valk joints or tighten nuts or fittings under 
pressure. Many fatal accidents have been 
caused in this way. 

In the growth of any industry, dangerous 
situations arise that could not possibly be 
foreseen. This is one of the penalties of 
pioneer work. We have commented on some 
of the more common hazards in the refrigerat- 
ing industry. No doubt as the industry 
grows, new conditions, some of them having 
considerable elements of danger, will arise. 
Refrigerating engineers should have this pos- 
sibility in mind at all times, and by calling 
on past experience endeavor to keep down the 
number of unforeseen dangers.—The Travel- 
Standard. 


ers’ 


MEAT INSPECTION THERMOMETERS. 

Special thermometers are to be provided 
government meat inspectors for certain uses, 
and their description and directions concern- 


ing their use are given as follows: 


Iu order that inspeetors may have available 


accurate thermometers for making tempera- 
ture tests to insure the proper observance of 
the 


Announcements 


instructions in Service and Regulatory 
of August, 1915, page 95, 
relative to the treatment of pork products to 
destroy live triehine, and also to insure that 
all carcasses and parts passed for steriliza- 
tion which are not rendered into lard or tal- 
low and which are utilized for food purposes 
are first sterilized by heat so that all portions 
of the meat are brought to a temperature of 
not 170 deg. F. and maintained 
at this temperature for not less than thirty 
the will 


eters for the use of inspectors in the main- 


less than 


minutes, bureau furnish thermom- 
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tenance of the required temperatures in cook- 


ing, refrigerating, etc. 


The thermometers are of two varieties. 
The one for determining the temperature of 
refrigerators and cooking vats is a handled 
thermometer in a V-shaped wooden, case 
graduated with a range of 0 deg. to 220 deg 
F. The 5 deg. F. graduation has been made 
especially plain the scale and marked 
with a red mark. 


on 


The thermometer for testing the interior 
temperature of meats is a skewer meat-test- 


ing thermometer graduated from 70 deg. to 
220 deg. F. The points at 137 deg. F. and 170 


deg. F. are indicated by a red graduation 
mark. The 137 deg. F. is also marked with 


a red letter T, indicating the temperature for 
destroying trichine, while the 170 deg. F. 
point is marked with a red letter S, indicat- 
ing the temperature to which it is necessary 
to heat products “passed for sterilization.” 
Great care should be exercised in using and 
handling thermometers, as they are 
very fragile and expensive. They should not 
be used for any purpose other than those for 
which they are intended; they should not be 
subjected to sudden shocks or blows; and 
under should the meat- 
be inserted into any 
harder than unfrozen meat. In 
no case should the thermometers be subjected 
to a temperature higher than 212 deg. F. Be- 
fore a thermometer is used an examination 
should be made to see that it is in proper 
working order. It should be seen that the 
mercury is continuous and contains 
no bubbles; that the scale and the glass stem 
are firmly attached; and that the mark on 
the stem coincides with the proper mark on 
the scale. 


these 


no circumstanees 
testing thermometers 


substance 


column 


On the wooden-case thermometers 
it will be noted that a mark has been made 
on the stem. This should coincide with the 
mark on the scale at 122 deg. F. 


In taking temperatures the thermometer 
should be left in the article, vat, or compart- 
ment tested a sufficient length of time for 
the mercury to reach its maximum or mini- 
mum height. This time should be at least 
one minute. In taking the temperatures of 
refrigerators, the thermometer should not be 
on the wall or near any refrigeration pipes, 
but should be placed in the center of the com- 
partment. When inserting the skewer meat- 
testing thermometer great care should be 
exercised to avoid bending it, otherwise the 
glass stem may be breken. These ther- 
mometers should be inserted into meat only 
where they will not come in contact with 
bone or any other hard substance, and the 
point of the thermometer should be as near 
as possible to the center of the pieee of meat 
that is being tested. 

If the mercury column in a thermometer 
becomes separated, the mercury should be 
brought together again either by tapping the 
thermometer on the side softly with the hand 
or sharply with a pencil, or by warming the 
bulb gradually in water until the mercury 
rises and unites with that in the stem. 

The accuracy of the thermometers used 
for high temperatures should be occasionally 
tested by placing them in water and gradu- 
ally bringing the water to the boiling point, 
when the thermometer should read approx- 
imately 212 deg. F. 

Thermometers used for taking the tempera- 
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tures of refrigerating compartments may be 
tested for approximate accuracy by placing 
them in melting snow or finely shaved melt- 
ing ice free from impurities. Under these 


circumstances the thermometer should 


read 
32 deg. F. 

It is not to be inferred that the thermom- 
é¢ters furnished by the bureau are to sup- 
plant the regular thermometers now supplied 
by the packing houses, which are used for 
the routine taking of temperatures by estab- 
lishment employees. The bureau thermometers 
are only for the use of inspectors in checking 
the temperatures to which sub- 
jected, to insure that they are prepared in 
accordance with bureau regulations and in- 
structions respecting the treatment of pork 
to destroy live trichine and the sterilization 
ot meats “passed for sterilization.” 


meats are 


\? 
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MARKETING LIVESTOCK AND MEATS. 

Marked variation in methods of marketing 
meat different sections of the 
United States and in methods of marketing 
iTerent classes of animals in the country as 
a whole has been found by specialists of the 
United States Agriculture 
from a survey of the livestock marketing con- 
ditions of the The data obtained 
by the survey have been published as Part 


animals in 


Department of 
country. 


V of a report of an exhaustive study of the 
meat situation in the United States, whic 
takes the place of the Galloway Commission's 
report. 

Marketing Methods. 

The three general methods of marketing 
found to be in most common use are: 

Shipping to the large centralized markets, 
selling to local butchers and packers, and 
the sale of farm-prepared meats to dealers 
or consumers. The bulk of the animals from 
the Central States, it was found, is sold 
through the centralized markets, while some 
form of local marketing predominates in the 
extreme eastern, western, and southern sec- 
tions. 

The great central markets handle four- 
fifths of the sheep and lambs, two-thirds of 
the hogs, and approximately one-half of the 
beef cattle. For local slaughter about one- 
third of the beef cattle, one-eighth of the 
sheep and lambs, and one-twelfth of the 
hegs are sold. Nearly one-third of the hogs 
and about one-tenth of the beef cattle and 
one-twentieth of the sheep and lambs are 
slaughtered on farms and ranges. Relatively 
more sheep are shipped in carload lots by 
owners than any other class of livestock. 
Cattle, hogs and calves follow in the order 
named. In sales to local buyers hogs lead, 
with calves, cattle and sheep following in 
order. 

The study discloses that the time of buy- 
ing stockers and feeders and the selling of 
finished animals is restricted too generally 
to a few months of the year. Should stock- 
feeding operations be better adjusted to mar- 
ket conditions, a decided influence toward a 
more even distribution of the supply would 
be the result. 


Co-operative Associations. 


Co-operative associations of cattle raisers 
are becoming an important factor in market- 
ing, the report shows. Seven hundred and 
fifty organizations which market cattle in a 
co-operative way now exist in 15 States. 
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Four hundred and thirty of these organiza- 


tions are primarily livestock shipping asso- 
ciations. ‘The greatest activity of this sort 
was found in Minnesota, where 215 co-opera- 
tive livestock shipping associations are lo- 
cated. The Department specialists declare 
that these asseciations bring greater returns 
to the reduction of 
marketing expenses and the realization of 
the prevailing prices at the centralized mar- 
and that they are valuable be* 
cause of their educational features. 


farmers because of the 


xets, also 


Stockyards and Packing Establishments. 

The system of centralized livestock mar 
kets in the United States is the largest sin- 
ele factor in the marketing of meat animals. 
It is noteworthy that this system is peculiar 
to the United States, no other country hav- 
ing developed such markets for their live- 
steck. Not only is livestock sold for slaugh- 
ter at the centralized markets, but a large 
proportion of stocker and feeder cattle also 
passes through these market centers. 


The Chief Outlet. 

The chief outlet for food producing animals 
in this country, the study discloses, is whole- 
sale slaughtering and meat packing. Such 
industries with the 
More than 1,200 
slaughtering and meat packing establishments 
Were operating in the United States in 1914, 
avd turned out products worth $1,651,765,424. 
he specialists report that one of the strik- 
ing features of the industry is the concentra- 
tion of ownership. 


usually are associated 


gicat centralized markets. 


Packing establishments 
byvy directly from the producer in California 
to a greater extent than in any other State 
or section. This which in the 
opinion of the specialists, will continue to be 
important in those parts of the country re- 
mote from centralized markets, is most char- 
acteristic of the western group of States in 
general. There decided difference of 
opinion producers, marketmen, and 
packers as to the effects of this practice in 
sections supplied with central markets on 
the general market prices of livestock and 
on the prosperity of cattle raisers. 


practice, 


is a 
among 


Municipal Abattoirs Increase. 

Municipally owned or controlled abattoirs 
are becoming increasingly important in the 
local marketing of livestock, the report 
shows, and are displacing rapidly the old 
type of slaughterhouse. Public abattoirs have 
in 22 cities and 13 States. 
should determine whether 
or not a city should build its own abattoir, 
and a thorough examination of conditions, 
therefore, should be 


been established 


Local conditions 


made before definite 


action is taken. 
Livestock Losses in Transit. 

Great variations were found to exist in the 
losses of and damage to livestock in transit 
on different railroads. On one road the claims 
paid amounted to 19 per cent. of the revenue 
during a certain period, and on another to 
less than 5 per cent. The total claims for 
such loss and damage in 1913-1914 on 27 
railroads $1,245,477.81. The average 
rates on livestock for the years 1911 to 1913 
were found to be 10 cents per hundred pounds 
for eastern or official territory, 11.9 cents 
for southern territory, and 14.9 cents for 
western territory. 

The correlation between average livestock 
and meat prices over relatively long periods 


were 
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is closer than is generally understood. When 
the price of livestock rises or falls, meat 
prices tend to change in the same directions, 
but the meat prices are not subject to abrupt 
daily fluctuations, which are one of the most 
adverse features of livestock market condi- 
tions, 


Market Returns. 

In order to secure information as to the 
relative cost of the different factors or steps 
in the processes of marketing animals and 
the proportions of the final price reaching tite 
farmer and other parties to the transactions, 
the specialists traced several typical lots of 
beef cattle from producer to consumer, both 
through centralized markets and where the 
animals were disposed of locally. In the 
former case the farmer’s share of the gross 
returns ranged from 54 per cent. to 85 per 
cent., while from 2 per cent. to 5 per cent. 
went to pay market expenses, 2 per cent. to 
9 per cent. was received by the packers, and 
8 per cent. to 33 per cent. by the retailers. 
In the local sales, from 62 per cent. to 84 
per cent. of the gross returns was received 
by the farmer and from 15 per cent. to 38 
per cent. by the retailer. The detailed figures 
indicate, however, that even when account is 
taken of the fact that lower grade stock is 
sold locally the returns from such sales are 
not as great relatively as those from sales 
through centralized markets. 


i? 
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MEAT AND LIVESTOCK IN NEW ZEA- 
LAND. 


According to the report of the Director of 
the Live Stock Division of the Department 
of Agriculture, Industries, and Commerce of 
New Zealand, the stock-raising interests of 
the country enjoyed a prosperous year dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended March 31, 1916. 

Tuberculosis among cattle seems to be the 
most serious disease that the New Zealand 
authorities have to contend with and this 
really does not seem to be serious for the 
reason that the percentage is low and is be- 
ing carefully watched, as indicated by the 
following table giving the number of cattle 
examined during the years mentioned, which 
covers the fiscal year ended March 31: 


Number Per- 

Number foundaf- centage 

of cattle fectedin found tu- 

Years, examined. any degree. bercular. 
1913-14...... 207,381 15,182 7.00 
1914-15... 283,217 18,759 6.62 
1915-16...... 308,305 22,202 7.20 


The slaughterhouse inspection system in 
New Zealand is quite thorough, and all stock 
slaughtered, even in the smaller places, is 
supposed to be inspected, and is, so far as in- 
spectors can be supplied. During the fiscal 
vear ended March 31, 1916, there were 308,- 
205 cattle, 33,770 calves, 3,731,643 sheep, 
4,065,100 lambs, and 169,715 hogs inspected 
at time of slaughter in this Dominion. This 
shows an increase in all lines with the ex- 
ception of lambs, which decreased 307,781 
carcasses over 1915. In addition to the above, 
32,684 hogs were killed and dressed by farm- 
ers under the exemption clause of the act. 


——— 


Valuable trade information may be found 
every week on the “Practical Points for the 
Trade’ page. Do you make it a habit to 
study this page? 

ee 

Bargains in equipment may be obtained by 

watching the “For Sale” department, page 48. 
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N. B.—Not-a-bean left in the till. 


Swift & Company’s stock seems headed for 
the 200 mark. 


In some circles Maclay Hoyne is as popular 
as the small-pox. 


Board of Trade memberships are now sell- 
ing at $7,000 net to the buyer. 

And now the coal man prepares to puff 
up and—we hope he’ll bust! 

The Stock Yards will now sit back and 
allow the City Hall to smell a few. 

It’s all over once more and everybody is 
satisfied and contented. Going some! 

If ever a war savored of running itself into 
the ground, this European muss does. 

A. S. (Sandy) Reid is now located in Char- 
lotte, N. C. “Sandy” is well known in Chi- 
cago. 

There wasn’t a one of ’em at Cincinnati 
who couldn’t say: “She sells sea shells.” 
No, siree! 


*T'would appear Mayor Thompson needs a 
little more practise at his job. They are 
sure after his nanny. 


Summer showed up last week Thursday 
and registered 87. Evidently returned for 
something forgotten. 


— 


Supper number vaudeville artists seem to 
be in the great majority. The factory sure 
lost nothing when they left. 

All the soldiers came back from the border 
with a full equipment of arms and legs— 
something to be thankful for. 

There are a whole lot of self-made men 
who would be far more acceptable if some 
one else had completed the job. 

Walter U. Clark, the well-known newspaper 
man, is now with Wilson & Company in 
charge of the lard and oil department. 


Some rasslin’ match in the wheat pit. Just 
about the time the market seems to be pinned 
to the floor, up it gets and raises the devil! 

Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
Chicago for the week ending Saturday, Octo- 
ber 7, 1916, averaged for domestic beef 11.35 
cents per pound. 
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Fred P. Hart, son of the renowned Fred A., 
the casing man, done got married the other 
day and never said a word to Pa until he 
introduced his wife, who was Miss Lillian 
Monroe of Evanston. Hooray! 


“Gee!” said Pat to Mike, “you smell like 
the divil of whisky all the time. How inell 
do you suppose you can face Salt Peter wid 
a breath on ye like that?” Sez Mike: “Tl 
leave me breath behind!” 


There is one thing can be said about a lot 
of things truthfully, and that is they couldn’t 
be any worse. Frinstance: Telephone service, 
city transportation, all of it; politics; gas 
graft, etc., ete., etc. Some is actually de- 
composed. 


Bill Gregson tells of an annual fair some- 
where in England where a side of bacon is 
given to the guy who can step up and state 
he has not had a cross word with his wife in 
a year. We think they oughter give an- 
other to the biggest liar of the year, so this 
guy would get two! 

W. L. Gregson & Company say of the provi- 
sion situation: “That part of the trade who 
are willing to discount the future by selling 
January product on the recent decline in hogs 
after having time to reconsider their action 
were very. busy late in the week readjusting 
their position to one that is nearer actual 
conditions existing in the present supply and 
demand of both hogs and product. Hog qual- 
ity continues much below normal and strange 
as it may seem about the only finished hogs 
appearing at Western markets are from 
what is called here the Northwest, namely, 
the Dakotas and Minnesota. The nearby 
position is still in favor of the holders and 
although new levels for cash and October were 
reached this week still higher prices are pos- 
sible. Mess pork for all deliveries still acts 
oversold. The South is taking side meats 
freely and any new European business on lard 
and meats will just add that much more com- 
petitive trade to the already good demand 
for the available supply.” 


W. G. Press & Company say: “The future 
provision market, regardless of last week’s 
break in hog values, remains firm. Hogs ad- 
vanced this week and the demand for cash 
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product is considerably improved. While the 
cash trade has not been dull at any time, it 
The stock 
of pork is so light that there is little com- 
fort for shorts in October pork. Stock of 
ribs is light and as we are in the midst. of 
the cotton picking season, the good trade 
period from the South, stimulates the Octo- 
ber futures. Lard, however, seems the 
strongest on the list, both the nearby and 
deferred deliveries. 


is much improved over last week. 


The lard season is on and 
stocks keep decreasing, even with increased 
hog receipts and added strength is given to 
lard from the strong prices obtained for other 
fats. The National Provisioner reports much 
interest surrounds the purchase of tallow re- 
cently by the Government. One 
authority gives the amount at five million 
pounds, while another source says 2.225,000 
pounds. The amount, however, makes little 
difference, as we view it, for the same state- 
ment further says that there are more inquiries 
from the same source and bids are on a satis- 
factory basis, but the difficulty in filling the 
orders lies in the demand for prompt ship- 
ments, so that deliveries can be made before 
the northern seaports are closed. The cotton 
oil situation is also a bull factor in lard at 
present. Stocks of old oil have been ex- 
hausted and supplies must now be drawn from 
the new crop. The crude oil mills are far from 
anxious sellers and sales made to date have 
been the smallest on record for this period of 
the year. This in face of the fact that the 
ginning figures show record amounts of cotton 
having been ginned to date. The mills are 
not securing the seed; in fact, cannot afford 
to pay present prevailing prices for same and 
sell their product without losing heavily. 
They further say the soap trade is anxious 
buyers of nearby oil, due to the strong grease 
and tallow market and from all indications 
the supplies of oil fats in the country are 
very low. They also state that Europe is 
almost bare of cotton oil and will probably 
be forced to buy shortly. While lower hog 
values are bound to come in November, due 
to bigger hog receipts that will tax the 
killing facilities of the packers and have a 
tendency to depress the deferred deliveries 
and create a break some time during the big 
hog receipt period, the present provision situa- 
tion is indisputably strong and we would not 
sell December or January futures only on 
good bulges, but we think December or 
January futures sold on good swells will some 
time during November prove profitable.” 


Russian 





OLIVER WYNNE 


PROVISION BROKER 


Get acquainted 
NORFOLK, VA. 





H. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 
HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 
Architects 
Old Colony Bldg. Chicago, IL 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION. 








D. E. Washington, Mer. & Chief Ener. 





PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


PACKING HOUSES, ABATTOIRS, COLD STORAGES 
Manhkattan Bid... CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wm. H. Knehans, Asseciate Engr. 


Cable Address Pacarco 





H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 
GARDNER & LINDBERG 
1 ENGINEERS 


ectrical, 
Specialties: Packing Plants, Celd Storage, 
Manafacturing Plants, Power Installations, 


if igations. 
1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 
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Anhydrous 


PD°PES your engineer run YOUR refrigerating plant to produce best re- 
sults using an anhydrous ammonia he knows is best for YOUR inter- 


Must he produce the best results he can with an anhydrous ammonia 
which is purchased upon a basis OTHER than that of quality? 


Your engineer knows that a guaranteed pure and dry anhydrous am- 
monia made from a strictly mineral base does produce best results. 


Only by using such an ammonia can you reduce operating expenses. 


DEME Ammonia 


“EFVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES”’ 


Fill your requirements. 
Used by most of the leading packers throughout the United States. 
SUPREME means pure, dry, highest quality anhydrous ammonia. 
Less power and less coal = less expense. 

Better refrigeration and more satisfaction = 


MORRIS & COMPANY, 





greater efficiency. 


Chicago, U. S. Yards 








CHICAGO PACKING 
COMPANY 


Beef and Pork Packers 
Boneless Beef Cuts. 
Sausage Materials. 

Commission Slaughterers. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
Correspondence Solicited 





W. B. HULME 
BROKER 


ne ape HOUSE AND COTTON OIL 
PRODUCTS—GREASE AND TALLOW 
~~ Postal Telegrap» Building, Chicago 


CODE: Cross Robinson 








Established 1877 
W. G. PRESS & CO. 
175 W. Jackson Blv’d, Chicago 
PORK LARD SHORTRIBS 





LEON DASHEW 


Counselor At Law 
320 Broadway, New York 


Phones: Worth 2014-5. 
Setedaninns 
Armour and Company Joseph Stern & Sons, 
i. Cudahy Packing Inc. 


Rosebrock Butter & Manhattan Veal & 








John Agar Co. 


Union Stock Yards CHICAGO, ILL. 


Packers and Commission 
Slaughterers 
Beef, Pork and Mutton 


) Members of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association. 








Mutton Co. 
peer > pee For Future Delivery New York Butchers United Dressed Beet 
GRAIN Correspo..dexice sulicited STOCKS pannus zie bet 
Double Refined KELLY 


Nitrate of Soda 


Guaranteed to Meet B. A. I. 
Requirements 


Plants at Chamnecy, New York 
Sen. Feenaleee,. Collli 
The National Supply & 
Equipment Co. 


Peoples Gas Bidg. Chicago 
Agents 











ASK FREIGHT REFUND ON PEDDLER 
CARS. 

Swift & Company have filed complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Chicago, against the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company, 
asking for a refund on large quantities of 
fresh meats, packinghouse products, etc., in 
peddler cars from Chicago to points in In- 
diana during the period from June 15, 1914, 










to February 10, 1915, on the ground that the 
rates charged during that period were un- 
just by as much as they exceeded the rates 
previously charged for the same approximate 
service, 
— 
NEW SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 

The recent importation of tallow and hides 
direct to tanners and manufacturers has re- 
sulted in the creation of an entirely new 


28 years’ experience handling all kinds of 
Packing House products. 


Brokers in Cash Products 
FUTURES 


Write for our market letter. Wire for 
market information. 


See that you get our GREEN CIR- 
CULAR, issued Wednesdays, giving 
accurate cash quotations.’ 


M. P. Kelly & Co. 


Postal Telegraph Building, Chicago 
= Members Ghitare Board © trade ~— 











and important flow of business with South 
America. One of the leading concerns in 
this line is Compania Sansinena de Carnes 
Congeladas of Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 
Mr. Alfred H. Benjamin, 24 State street, New 
York, is the sole agent in the United States 
and Canada for this concern, which deals in 
River Plate and Uruguay beef, mutton and 
lamb, Argentine chilled beef, hides, stearine, 
canned meats, fertilizer, dried blood, etc. 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 


















































RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Monday Oct, 26,686 1,967 36,408 40, 
Tuesday, Oct. 3 -. 8,260 1,757 ‘ 
Wednesday Oct i 19,015 2,000 
Thursday, Oct. 5 . 5,797 1,081 
Priday Oct 6 2.7233 339 
Saturday, Oct. 7 1,076 28 
rotal last week 63,577 153.460 
Previous week tH Ott 121,545 
Cor, week id £6,501 
Cor week, 10914 161,637 
SHIPMENTS 
Monday, Oct. 3,434 2,489 8,170 
Tuesday, Oct 2.880 . 723 12,568 
Wednesday Oc 4 5,152 187 2,892 11,147 
Thursday, Oct. 5 . 3,978 90 1,417 11,484 
Friday, Oct, 6 . 1,568 140 1,887 11,364 
Saturday, Oct 7 3 975 N76 
Fetal last week 17,302 715 10,383 9, O20 
Previous week 17,166 1,080 9,185 190 
Cor week, 1015 1,104 18 1,815 
Cor, week, 1914 16,685 793 22,112 76,214 
CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVESTOCK. 
( tattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Year to Oct. 7 1916 1.8 S66 6.357.758 3,082,110 
Same period, 1915 2 2,561,433 
Combined receipts of eleven " points: 
Week ending Oct, 7, 1916 + 475,000 
Previous week 441,000 
Corresponding week, 1915 ........6..eeeee- $25,000 
Corresponding week, 1914 .........-eeeeeee “ 3,000 
Total year to date . 21,840,000 
i RE. EE. 6 6-0-5: 0:0 ening 6400edeuseeeds 19,177,000 
Same period, 1914 e004 eugene .17,210,000 
Receipts at seven points (Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City, St. Paul) 
as follows 
c a Hogs. Sheep. 
Week to Oct. 7, 1916 351,700 424,100 
Previous week 352.100 444,800 
Same period, 1915 2 221.600 376,100 
Same period, 1914 224,500 297,800 473,100 
Combined receipts at seven markets for 1916 to 
Oct. 7, and same period a year ago: 
1915. 
Cattle 5,571,000 
Hogs 15. 167,000 
Sheep 83% §.177.000 
CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER. 
Week ending Oct. 7, 1916 
Armour & Co, 29.900 
Swift & Co, 21,600 
Wilson & Co 10,500 
PReeTER GB GOy ccccccvcccccescevsesecoce 9,100 
PE Ce. cc wcncccaccececeessensnesene 10,100 
Western P. Co 6,900 
Anglo-American ... 1... cece eee eeeeseceesece 4,900 
Independent: P. Co, ......ccccscccvessececces £,800 
Boyd-Lunham ' eee 5,800 
Roberts & Oake ‘ (u0vsca oeuneeee 4.300 
PONT, hoc ccckdes cbetionteus 6,400 
Miller & Hart 2,400 
CG cece n ch keensestensteunecnneccsmeees 10,700 
Totals 151,400 
Total last week 
Total corresponding week, 1915 
Total corresponding week, 1914 
Total for vear 1916 to date........... 
Corresponding period, 1915 ............- 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
This week F $9.65 $9.45 $7.40 
Previous week 9.45 10,40 4.75 
Cor. week, 1915 9.20 8.00 5.80 
Cor, week, 1914. 9.10 7.90 
Cor, week, 1915 8.35 8.25 Oe 
Cor. week, 1912 8.05 9.07 3.87 
Cor. week, 1911 6.95 6.48 3.80 
CATTLE. 
tioned to cholee steers $10,004 
Yearlings, good to choice 9.25@1 
Fuir te gowl steers * Wd 
Range steers . 7.Wwa 
Stockers and feeders 6. 0@ 
Good to choice heifers T.00a 
Fair te good cows 1.0@ 
Butcher bulls 6.00@ 
Canners 3.004 
Cutters 1504 
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PROVISIONER. 





ga ee eer rrr ys yee eT 5.75@ 6.25 

Good to prime calves. .....ccccccccccces 10.00@11.75 

BUNT GHOED: ckcccccctwverswcreceseesss 8.00@ 10.00 
HOGS. 

Prime to light butchers...........++ee++- $9.60@10.00 

Fair to fancy light......... ° 40@ 9.90 

l’rime med, weight butchers, 220. 9.50@ 9.95 

Prime heavy weight butchers, 260-320 ibs. 9.50@ 9.90 

Heavy mixed packing.........--csceeeees 9.10@ 9.50 

Rough heavy mixed packing... . §.85@ 9.10 

igs, fair to good Cee CC CTT TTT CT 8.25@ 9.00 

Stags (subject to £0 Ibs. dockage) vownwee 8.00@ 10.10 
SHEEP 

Yearlings SE ee eee ee $ 

Fair to choice ewes ..... 

PORE GHEE oc cceveccecctcesoseseccion 

Wethers, fair to choice. 

WE SEED no 6 ve ee ccceecesekes 

POCGIR WAMIOM .ccccccccccccecoseceeosees 

POET CE oho ced dues reecedanterterees 9.50@ 10,25 

—— e— — 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Range of Prices. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7, 
High. 


1916. 
Open. Low. 
PORK—‘ Per bbl.)— 

October 


$28.05 
December 5 


$28.05 
23.80 





January 23.25 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
October ..... 14.82 14.82 
December 13.95 13.95 
GE kcce 13.45 13.45 
RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
October 14.10 14.10 14.10 
January ..... 2.47 12.55 12.47 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1916. 


PORK—(Per bbl. a 






October 28.05 28.05 
December 7O 23.70 
January «- 2.10 23.50 
LARD—(VPer 100 Ibs.)— 
October ..... 14. 90 15. 00 
December 14 y 






January ..... 1° 13. “47 

RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
October. ..... 13.90 13.90 
January ..... 12.40 12.47 


TUESDAY, 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 

October 5 

December 


OCTOBER 10, 1916. 





Close. 





4.10 
$12.55 

















January 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
October ..... 14.85 14.95 14.77 
December 13.97 14.10 13.90 
JQRUREF .ccce 13.37 13.47 13.32 
RIBS—‘ Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
October ..... 13.87 13.87 13.85 
January ..... 12.37 2.45 12.35 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBDBR 11, 1916. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
October -- 24.90 27.90 





December 
January 
























LARD—Per 100 Ibs.)— 
October ..... 14.92 15.02 14.90 415.00 
December 14.05 14.22 14.00 414.12 
January ..... 13.50 13.67 13.50 113.60 
RIBS—Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
October ..... 13.87 13.87 13.87 t13.87 
January 12.55 12.72 12.52 12.60 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1916. 
Holiday. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1916. 
PORK—(Per bbl. = 
October 77 27.77 27 427.75 
December 24.00 2 23.85 
January p 23.80 2 23.67 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.) — 
October ..... 15.15 5.2 15.07 415.15 
December 14.27 14.12 414.15 
January cow ae 13.70 13.60 13.70 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
October 13.92 13.95 13.92 13.95 
Jamuary ...s. 12.72 12.65 12.7¢ 
TBid. [tAsked. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 
(Corrected weekly by Pollack Bros., 41st and Halsted 
Streets.) 


Native 
Native 


Rib Boast... .cccccccccccccscccvecs 20 
Sirloin Steaks 
Native Porterhouse Steaks.............+++ : 
Native Pot Roasts 
Rib Roasts from light cattle.. 
Beef Stew .. 
Boneless Corned Briskets, 
Corned Rumps, Native 
Cormed Bibs ..cccccccccscccece 
Corned Flanks 

Round Steaks 

Round Roasts 

Shoulder Steaks 
RE, BEUGNED cerececcdoeccecsenesioecssons 
Shoulder Neck End, Trimmed..... 
Rolled Roast 


@25 





Hind Quarters, 
Fore Quarters, 
Legs, fancy 

Stew 
Chops, 
Chops, 
Chops, 


DE Sade ck cetebacdeeeees 2 
fancy 


shoulder, per 
rib and loin, 
POC: CR vcccibccccccccesiscces 


Legs 
BE. Secebeceedseeseecocuceceseveeeevesse 
SED: <ddescsiveseeeses 

Hind Quarters 
ee Oe 
Rib and Loin Chops... 
Shoulder Chops 


Pork Loins 
SED crcnkceeecvecheccees 

Pt EE: .occcedereepdedetdeenewesde 
Pork Tenders ...... 
Pork Butts 
Spare Ribs 
Hocks 
Pigs’ 
Leaf Lard 


Hind Quarters 
Fore Quarters 
EN ahirsbiaesteckoriuwenwesassd-eeksaetoda 
Breasts 

Shoulders 
Cutlets 

Rib and 





Suet 
THRE... cccccreres 
Bones, per cwt. eee 
NG OF TF Dv ecccbecccsccetegus ee @31 
Calfskins. under 18 lbs, (deacons)..... eee @ 

Kips 
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Annual Subscription 


Only $3.00 
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STERNE & SON CO. 


Just Brokers 


Tallow, Grease, Stearine 
Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils 


Postal Tel Bldg. Chicago 














ORYERS AND 


CONTINUOUS PRESSES Economical 




















Great Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. 
houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world, 


American Process Go. 


68 William St.. 


Efficient 


Installed in the largest packing- 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


New York 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 

















WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. — ewes te Seminar ews sestiaetihe setae oi5% 
Carcass Beef. a ae ee ee er 
oe a ere rer ree - ae SAUSAGE. 
Good nhative steers........ Oe Cobtentin Cieth BUeGRiis. ccc scccevecesens @12 
Native steers, medium ..... see eae eee 124%@13% Bologna, large, long, round, in casings.... @i2 
Heifers, good .... ee s<ddeGueecaees 12 @i13 Ce. SD voc c0s640-0008 ieee ctaeae @i4 
COWS sccccccerecnnevcscveccecesesesongedse 9 @ll NS hits sictvis «Son Giwee veces eunones @15% 
Hind Quarters, cholce..........scccccccees @17T% Liver, with beef and pork............... ee ali 
SNS iw. k our o0 0.0 soe eteves @12% I). tw alean dala hele kaa 04d wae ve ve rd cai @15% 
Minced Sausage .. @15% 
Beef Cuts ; - - 
. 4 e m New BPngland Sausage ...........--000: oe @20% 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 1 ~udaat ignite tad gia Sar @35 Prepared Luncheon Sausage............... @20 
Beet Tenderloins, No. 2..........+++++e+++ @32 Special Compuuasdl Saesage. eae @17 
Steer Loins, No. 1 ....--seseseeeseeeeeree @-6 Berliner Sausage eile statin SIE aij 
Steer Short Loins, No. 1 .......ccececcees = Gime Shan ee... oon ence @24% 
Steer Loins, NO. 2 ....cccccccccccccccsece @ Polish Sausage @l4\s 
Steer Short Loins, No, 2 ........ coccces @26 Garlic Sausage Sy Cah Sis nthe arg Whee ells “8s @l4\%5 
4 i OE Ried ebeduidanved soe ener eee 4 
Cow LOMB «12... ceeeeeeeseeereseeceeesees -12%4@15% Country Smoked Sausage.................. @15% 
Cow Short Loins .........+-sseseeeseeeere @ 1 Country Sausage, fresh ................0005 @1T% 
Steer Loin Ends (hips).......--+++++- = faite Me @? Pork Gausnge, BOI Cb MOK... cccccecsccce @15% 
Cow Loin Ends (hips) .......-.seseeeeeees @is , — 
19 Pork Seusege, SHOTt MER... occ cvcesscces @16 
Sirloin Butts, No. 3 “gt igi ln able cenesncone NEEM Boneless lean butts in casings. Be cvcccccvvees 26% 
Strip Loins, No. 3............ sasaki a4 III oo oe eth onitakirhndcetneesiie @18 
Steer Ribs, } os 1 Se ee ee es po PR SM cece edduveeeeces serene ees @i16 
lal lll hala eee eae te eet 16 PAPO coc cov crezsactencnccdeencaetes -. = @18 

0" . i Ricceccsdedesecessdusecases 
OE Sa ene - «=§.: 5 Summer Sausage. 

Cow Ribs, NO, BS .....cccccccccccccccecs ee @10 Best Summer H. CU, (new)............000% @28% 
ROMS ..cccccce coecccceccres Sere. A er rrr @28% 
Steer Rounds, No. 1........ceccccescececs @l4i% Italian Salami (new goods)................ (28M, 
Ts. ING Se ccctccccicwescececesnes @13 eee e tind oes rae ge ae “22 
a as a ca wearin ear ee Selene eee @li1 IE. cid eal unal wae Oekhdis Maas aelscioae @20% 
Flank Steak ...... cee eececececsccccece ee @15 DOE Ws. 4 cdcncectictryedhareses cnbesbee @23% 
Rump Butts ...ccccccccccccveses Srieweneee @12 Sausage in Brine 

iia OL BHR. DS. ec cccccccewcccecesene 11 @12% : a g . 

ieee Ge Bs. Be. < cccs00 crccercccecees @10% es CIR asc c ies ese vestceeeeeese ; a 1.80 

- g1 ne 
CY ide ccet.cd sets decevectvie ce neins @ &% Dive ick kite. @ 225 
I ce occ eteniebeeee eames @10 or Ink, BS ssseee Steet tater eee eceees “o 
NN oie cu pian skates eee @10% ~=—~Pork * links. Ks@'os 
MIN RIE oicisicitecnadaegeseicapenesine @10 Polish sausage, kits 
I Soa dic ucaiv ceicmnmeuwenmes @10% Polish sausage. 4s@1!2s5 1 
EE 6 ccocccusaweriscecsencteus @i1 ace et — s 2.90@ 11.2 
NIN piaih on iisientcrneinesicsivovslens = a Sterne no 3 ere sexns 2.90012. 3 
Steer Navel Mnds .........ccccccscvcce a @ 9 Riess eee eae sete ee eeeereereecers jane oe 
Cow Navel Ende ......ccccccccccccces ewe @ &% eaves pasties. ao DB ser eecceceescceee Set - pn 
Fore Shanks ........ . : a Se So. =o eda ae ie ea este 9.15 
Hind Shanks ....... @ 6% teed a See ine ceseece ecicn ee 5@ 9.15 
Hanging Tenderloins @12 ead ¢ heese, ape ae alah an ac ee “a hy 0 
SRD ce ccczcccvcscesees @ 9% Fiend: Conese, GOD UO 0 <n cincvcccccdsccvee 2.35@ 9.15 

VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 

‘ai OER eT ae a eo eee 7 1 Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-Ib. barrels.......... $11.25 
EEE Fer oo NAennseanseeteennnsoiseweer an 4% Pickled Plain ‘Tripe, in 200-Ib, barrels-......... 10.25 
a eens: sca ae Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-Ib, barrels......... 12.40 
Sweetbreads ....-... Pisa cRiae mene @20 Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-lb. barrels......... vase Stee 
Ge GE BRIBE vcncciccecccsceccetvescs. SMS Pickled Pork Snouts, in 200-Ib. barrels..... ooo 22300 
Fresh Tripe, plain i" ce @ 4% Sheep Tongues, Short Cut, barrels............. 55.00 
Fresh Tripe, H. C. teeee . } a CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 
Livers ..... cocce coveeee ° 7 Per doz. 
Kidneys, each ... ie VE! es 8 PAREN iyo cee s eccshinsescese cats $2.15 

No. 2, 1 or 2 doz, to case......... ccocccccccces 4.28 
. , 9 : No. 6, 1 GOs. €0 CRBO .cccccccccccccccccccccccs 14.00 
Heavy Carcass, Veal .......cccccccccccees 12 @13% - 
Light Giese ae ise eS ek a eee 161%4@17% No. 14, % doz. tO CASE .....ccceeececcccccceee 41,50 
SINR Soe a. cu con. ciesaninranwtss Seer 18 @18% EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
Good Saddles ......... eer eer Set --19 @20 Per dos. 
MN THIER iv cise vcivwecccceseeccseeses @13 2-of. jars, 1 doz. In box ....... Soweeieenete $2.85 
Good Racks ......-..-eeceeeereereceeeeeee @16% 4-oz. jars, 1 doz. in box ............. Rieeh bes =e 
Veal Offal. 8-oz. jars, % doz. in box...... cecccece cocccce 10.75 
Brains, each .........-+ ae ae EE peewee @ 7% ‘16-08. fare, % doz. in box ...........++.++-+++ 20.00 
Sweetbreads ........ srasanaiiaeld Waar seanewwus @45 BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 
Calf Liver® ....cccceees Spécwewe yess eesceoue @21 Extra Plate Beef, 200-lb. barrels......... @26.00 
Heads, each sooes** i aaa Seeeeey se woes @25 DO EE Sob eccseccer0steeeseuresccnens @25.00 
Lambs ce TT ee ee —a— 
Good Caul Lambe ...ccccccccccccccccccecs @i4 iene aid a ean obaawares's enn eens —@a— 
Round Dressed LAMWS ......ccsccccsccccce @17 Beef Hams (220 lbs. to bbl.)......... -. —@Q— 
NS in acc bcc ace cembientetmannuee @i7j I IIE gai va000s6vavecdenereen cease @23.50 

d > 
B.. D.. Fae Frew «oc cccccccvccccvcccscese @i4 EE day nunccseothaadanes- tre eerae ; @31.00 
Caul Tamed Beres.... cece cccocccccccccvcves @13 | Teer etre @29.00 
Fe SE vv ccccccccccectcccecscs @19 Family Back Pork aww ieeecaren @29.00 
Laash Dried, Pet TD... .ccccccvcvccseccssens @20 REET Getiesennwes ecacacaetaareneos es @27.50 
Tamb Tongues, each .......ccccccscccccces @ 4 LARD 

9 le 
Lamb Kidneys, per sutton mee es — Pure lard, kettle rendered, per Ib.. tes.... om 
° PD ee heehee oes 0ctdetcreceswe’s @16% 
SI IR 5.0.6 canaecere cos severoasces @13 wan aaeamenntan Adie... ..nc fon, @i3y% 
Good Sheep .....sseeeeeesevecceeseccccers @15 St I Specs cesaaieaenecosaes @13% 
Medium Saddles .......---+-+++seeeeeeeees @i15 Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels............ @oA 
Good Saddles .......-++eeeeeeeeseeeseeeee @\i Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening tubs........ @ 16%, 
Good Fores ......seeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeseeess @i3 Barrels, \%e. over tierces, half barrels. Yc. over 
oe — we eeeeee settee eee e eee eeeee be tlerces; tubs and pails, 10 to £0 Ibs., 4c. to 1c. over 
Mutton LOge ....ccccccccccccccvccsescccce @Q17 tlerces. 
I 5 6 nw ioc Kade eteccsncnscteceoncs @i0o0 BUTTERINE 
Fong a ta tc @ 2%  ¢ to 6, natural color, solids, f. 0. b. OI ae 
‘ Ree ee tee MES: caanccatasipeaamaleiretedonscsan 3 
Sheep Heads, each .........cccccccecsceces @10 Fee tape orinta, fy Ib. een 116423 
Cartons. rolls or prints, 2@5 cionwcaerestet 
Dressed Hogs eopeateetind eee ; @16% Shortenings, 30@60 Ib. tubs..............- 12%@15% 
I 82 wad airais ay nance new mere ka aiRs a1j% DRY SALT MEATS. 
Leaf Lard ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccces @15% (Boxed. Toose are \c. less.) 
Tenderloine § ...... cc cccceccccesecescces wetee @30 Clear Bellies, 14@16 avg................. @i1sg 
Spare BIS 2... wcccccvcccsccccccssvcesecs ai Clear Bellies, 18@20 avg................. @a1q% 
BN ciwe seticcccsecvcevswese oaeneseeessies alt Rib Rellies, 20@25 avg............eceeeee @17% 
eer @i1 Fat Backs, 10@12 avg..........-.ceeeeeees ais 
Trimmings ...... 0 essere esse eet eeeeeeeees @15% Fat Racks, 12@14 avg............ceeeeeeee @14% 
Extra Lean Trimmings........--------++:- @18 Pat Hacks, 1610 SkGse...0 0. ccecevccccccies @14% 
Tails 22. eeeeeee eee eeecer seer erscereeeces @s DE INS 65 3 oon os ev ccwescnvcen ab», 
Smouts ..ccccccccece eooccccescccscvesccces @ 6 et MUN eae i inln wc wu lesols a1e6% 
PR FUE ccccccccccccccnesigcccvcsteneser @ 4% PD. &, Short Clears, 20@25 avg............ @it 
Pigs’ Heads ........eseeeeeeeeseeeeeeseces | aM IN coe rs oat oc aes odanes @13% 
Blade Bones ........ PUTT e TT @ Bacon meats, 1%c. more. 
ieconmece ES ey ee @9 
oS etaeaageaaneneaeaatesniene @13% WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. _ 
Flow Livers, per Th. ..cccccccccccece rasan 2%@ 3 ES TE iis: Boa 00 60:0 0 ghc 6 se crewaneeen @20 
COC T CCRT C TROT CCL TC @ 4 i Os kin 0c sinecdee cee vede ads @20 
Skinned Shoulders ........-.seceseseeccecs @15% Skinned FRAMS 2... cccccccscccccesescevece @21% 
Pe as Coa nas vucbabeworedesar @i1o Calas, 4@6 Ibs., AVE... ccccccccccccveee @14% 
Pork Kidneys, per IB.......ccccccsccccvcces @T7 Calas, 6@12 Ibs., AVE....... 0. eres eeeees @i4% 
POR SII ccc ccccccccecccscecewnseees 15 New York Shoulders. 8@12 lbs,, avg...... @1zj 
Pork TOmguesd .....ccececccscececvereccece @ 
Si WED cc cc ccc cccivcerecccccceeveceeee @ 6 Breakfast Bacon, fancy .........+eeeeees . @26 
PE Moc wee wcneqsectececeunceeeeeses @ 6 Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip, 5@6 avg.... @19%, 
Brains Seana decskeseeeacoeaseianses wae @ 5% Wide, 6@8 avg., and strip, 3@4 avg...... @21 
IN on. Ue Vann on ahinee eaten @14% a — wide, oa av., and strip, 4@6 a1ty 
FIGURB ¢ ccccccccccceseccesscecceeccesosesees (7). i ., Se ee er ec cccccececes 
BIRD oc ccccccsccccccccccccecccscccesccese @14% Dried Beef Sete... ...ccccccccccesccccsece @30 


Dried Beef Insides 


cede eteae. cen Wxeaie cee ~ 
Dried Beef Knuckles............. iocuna Dae i 
RE THOSE | CUI: 02 vc cccesedcsecees oe @28 
Regular Boiled Hams ................ oe @28 
EE ED cc cevevcvcnnceeseesee @29 
Boiled Calas Wetec suae yee pee giana @21 
I Sa 5 56 0 cece scvecsvevesers on @35 
Cooked Rolled Shoulder .............. ‘ @21 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F. 0, B. CHICAGO, 
bee 1ORSEE OUR DER in 000 ek cceveccetccaes @i3 
Beef exports, rounds 





Mae eNeencyeceseeseas @18 
ee ee @40 
Beef bungs, per eee gs ctiae errr yt @i5 
Beef weasands ....... Seeereseuceccesseee @ 1% 
Beef bladders, medium iteesesdeewareeane @6o 
Beef bladders, small, per doz.... @m 
Hog casings, free of salt ...... @50 
eee @i2 
Hieg DOMES, GEPOTS 2. ccccccee eeeek — @il6 
Hag: BURG, IRMBO® oocccccvccecvces ee eee @ 1% 
Hog bungs, prime peceeevescesos cccccce @ 6 
Hog bungs, narrow ............ se rerenees @3 
Hog stomachs, per piece .. eb Veen seees @4 
Imported wide sheep casings ........... e 
Imported medium wide sheep casings...... e 
Imported medium sheep casings...... cocene e 


*Owing to unsettled war conditions reliable sheep 
casing quotations cannot be given. 


FERTILIZERS. 
Dried blood, per unit........cceccsecss 230 @ 3.85 
ee 3.00 @ 3.05 


Concentrated tankage, ground 
Ground tankage, 11% 

Griund tankage, 9 and 20% 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20% 
Ground tankage, 6% and ¢ 
Ground raw bone, per ton 
Ground steam bone, per ton 


HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 


Horns, No 1, per ton 







Pathe dye seceaernen 160.00@175.00 
Bisete, « WRG POR BOR occ tcccieecsecese 30.00@ 31.00 
BOGE, SIINOE,, BOP DUR. ce ccccccvccwes 30.00@ 31.00 
OSE: ER, . OOF OER) ce cccccecces +++. 45.00@ 50.00 


Flat shin bones, 40 Ibs. ave., per ton... 60.00@ 65.00 
Round shin bones, 38-40 Ibs., av. per ton 60.00@ 65.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 lbs. av., per ton 70.00@75.00 
Tong thigh bones, 90-95 Ibs. av., per ton 90.00@100.00 
Skulls, jaws and knuckles, per ton.... 33.00@ 35.00 


LARD. 


Prime steam, cash 


deeted comaneanins ome eee @14.95 
a ee eee @14.70 
UES) a itinaw's ose enue 400) USO Eos pa Sblet-oue @14.50 
I, Adcia ce-o-ua way Kee hale abiad ntowaren @ 12% 
NN 9:0. 2 eset eesaasspanketswone st @16 
GINO Ti na iecmeveewanecees aves ve6aies 14% @14} 
EE Gab acids odiintens oeenneVneasenanean —@— 
Grease, yellow 8%@ § 
Grease, A white 10144@10% 


Oleo oil, extra 
Oleo oil, No, 2 





@14\% 


2 @l4 
SD SI A. sies cho Wem we saab Rees kanana’ 124%@13 
ET PIII w\:c.eia-5 ae ee preaareatagiemieied. 6a wiles @85 
RON AN: UNIO oasis hides dee be Geri bine wate 9%@10 
TALLOWS 
DL Kvidaes \wicee tee eee wr eae heirs wea 10% @11 
I NIIIINEY 0s «10... aa. shtie eb oidagtn @ aH otioeo Wx eal 104% @10% 
PRU CE So cwcncincces cceebacweenqnen 10 @10% 
PID. i hidioe Saag ens oe Repondesean 10% @10% 
oe a ee eer ne ot 9%@ 9% 
SN Wes B éscespieen teen sss eco eus 81%4@ 8% 
GREASES. 


White, choice 
White, ‘‘A’’ 

White, ““B”’ 

DED Aicachesig tues +Begiiadienhae en ereameee 
Crackling 
House 
Yellow 
IS See iaceldeceeeathaeeceneeeeeeueewe 
CS Sl) Te a wanvsneneeteresesaousmen 
Glycerine, dynamite 
Glycerine. crude soap 
GHEFOORENG,. CHUN og vot awaccncse snd esese 00 

COTTONSEED OILS. 

P. S, Y., loose 
P. S. Y., soap grade 





ne ee @§1 

Soap stock, bbls., concen., 62@65% f. a... @ 4% 

Soap stock, loose, reg.. 50% r. f. a...... @ 2 
COOPERAGE. 

Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.... 1.15 @1 


Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.... 1.30 @135 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.... 1.25 @1.30 
Red oak lard tierces 


Powe eeeeeeeeaeeees 1.52% @1.55 
White onk lard tlerees.......ccccccccs 1.80 @1.85 
White oak ham-curing tierces, g. 1. 

SONGR v0e06cctenesd sebendenenieces - 190 @2.00 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago. 


CURING MATERIALS. 
Refined saltpetre 


diac kp ae apiinaeiiniinine iy @25 
Refined nitrate of soda, car lots e& oe Bi 

Oo ERR EH Se sosceeee 5S @ 5H 
Boracic. acid, crystal to powdered ouendeese 11% @15 
SEK vacwee cece sebevineews oie See ee --- 6%@ 7% 
Sugar— 

PY SEE 0 Gao abort cccowdneeectenale —a— 

Plantation, granulated ....ccscscecsvccces —a— 

Vebbow. CIATIMSE onc. ccccccccccvcccccece —@Q— 
Salt— 

Ashton, in sacks, 224 Ibs........... wemeeee vee SH 

Ashton, car lots, per sack.............. vee 

English packing, T. H. & Co., car lots, ‘Per 

GEE 9:0: g0nignw0c.006.55060 cn eseennteernge 1.72 


English packing, Cheshire, ear lots, per sack. 1.65 
English packing, pure dried vacuum, per sack. 1.57 
English packing, Liverpool ground alum, per 
GREE + osiccancsvecaccoceudscqeses coesecevoess AD 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, per ae 3.81 
Michigan, medium, car lots, per ton......... . 4.81 
Casing salt, 20 Ibs., 2x@3x, car lots, per bbl.. 1.37 


Prices f. o. b. Chicage. 
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PRACTICAL TALKS WITH SHOP BUTCHERS 


Danger of Selling a Retail Business Without Getting Full Cash 
Payment 
Written for The National Provisioner by Elton J. Buckley. 


Nowadays, when a man starts out to sell 
his business, it seems to be getting harder 
and harder to find a buyer who has enough 
cash to buy and pay spot cash in full. A 
buyer will have some cash, and this he will 
be willing to pay on account, giving notes 
for the balance, or taking a lease instead 
of a bill of sale. 

In such a case the seller will endeavor to 
safeguard himself in various ways, some of 
which are good, some bad, but none certain, 
as I shall show by a case which has just 
been decided, and which fairly represents the 
law throughout the United States. The mat- 
ter is important, for the reason that prob- 
ably more businesses are sold “on time” to- 
day than in any other way. 

The business involved in the case I am 
about to discuss was a retail meat and pro- 
vision business, but of course the facts might 
be and the law would be the same no matter 
what the business was. 

In the case referred to a concern named 
Hyde Bros. owned a retail store, which they 
wanted to sell. They found a buyer in a man 
named Snyder, who agreed to pay $3,800 for 
it. He had only $500 cash, and this he paid 
on account, giving a series of notes for the 
balance, one to be paid each month. There 
was an agreement, holding title in the busi- 
ness and everything connected with it, in 
Hyde Bros. until it was paid for. 

Snyder got no bill of sale, but only a re- 
ceipt for his $500. His part of the agree- 
ment bound him to pay one of the notes each 
month, to pay the rent, keep up the stock, 
and pay for all bills contracted in the run- 
ning of the business. 

Hyde Bros. reserved the right to look at 
the books and examine into the business any 
time they liked, in order to see if everything 
was going right. If Snyder failed to pay any 
one of the notes, and let sixty days go by 
without paying it, Hyde Bros. should have the 
right to take the store back. 

Under this agreement Snyder took the place 
over, changed the signs, both inside and out- 
side the store, and generally gave it out that 
he had bought. He failed to make good, and 
after one of the notes had remained unpaid 
for sixty days, Hyde Bros. took the store 
back. 

The Danger Which a Seller Runs. 


Shortly after Snyder had gotten out a 
wholesale meat man, to whom he owed 
$509.69 for goods bought while running the 
place, started suit and attached the stock and 
fixtures in the hands of Hyde Bros. 

This, then, is the danger which the seller 
of any business runs if he does not get all 
his money at once. There is only one way 
to guard against it, as the court pointed out 
in deciding this case. It is to keep in touch 
with the books and see that no bills are be- 
coming delinquent. 


If this is not guarded against a man may 
sell a business on time, and after the seller 
defaults in his payments find, when he takes 
it back, that it is loaded with debts which 
when paid will wipe the whole thing out. 

The theory which Snyder’s creditor worked 
on in his attachment was ingenious and per- 
fectly logical and right. He proceeded under 
the bulk sales law, which all States now have, 
and which declares that where the owner of 
a business shall sell it out in bulk without 
his creditors having had notice, they (the 
creditors) can consider the sale fraudulent 
as to them, and attach the goods in the hands 
of the buyer. 

Snyder’s creditor claimed to know nothing 
of the secret arrangement between Hyde 
Bros. and Snyder. So far as he knew, Hyde 
Bros. had sold their business outright to Sny- 
der, and Snyder had sold it back again to 
Hyde Bros. without, however, giving his cred- 
itors the notice required by the bulk sales act. 
Therefore he was entitled to consider Sny- 
der’s sale fraudulent as to him, and to attach 
the stock and fixtures in Hyde Bros.’ hands. 

Under the facts of the case, which, I think, 
are the facts of most such cases—particularly 
as to the buyer holding himself out as the 
owner—the same thing could be done in prac- 
tically every State of the Union. 


The Attaching Credit Upheld by the Court. 


The result in the case under discussion was 
a court decision upholding the right of Sny- 
der’s creditor to do what he had done. He 
was therefore permitted to collect the full 
amount of his claim from Hyde Bros. The 
Appeal Court said: 


It is clear that the terms of the sale by 
Hyde Bros. to Snyder were not known to 
Snyder’s creditor, and that the goods deliv- 
ered by the creditor to Snyder were sold on 
the faith and credit of the business then being 
openly conducted and avowedly owned by him. 
Hyde Bros. knew or could have known by 
inspection of Snyder’s books that the creditor 
was furnishing goods and supplies to keep 
up the stock in the store, and that these 
accounts were not being paid by him. 

The alleged lien on the stock was a secret 
one. Hyde Bros. permitted, if not induced 
the plaintiff to improve and enlarge this stock 
for their benefit, without notice to him of 
their claim against the original stock and the 
additions innocently made to it by the plain- 
tiff. This conduct induced a credit in Snyder, 
so as to keep the business a going one at 
the expense of creditors who were misled to 
their injury by this secret agreement between 
the apparent owner and Hyde Bros. 

The whole point of the decision was this: 
that Hyde Bros. allowed Snyder to hold him- 
self out as the owner, and to run up bills 
on the strength of being the owner. That be- 
ing true, they could not now step in and, by 
taking everything over, prevent a person who 
had fallen into the trap they had helped to 
set from recovering his just dues. 

Any court, I believe, would have decided 
the case in the same way. 


How to Prevent Such Things. 

How could this have been prevented? I do 
not think it could have been, so long as the 
seller of the business permitted the “buyer” 
to hold himself out as the owner. Except, 
as I have suggested, by keeping in touch with 
the business. 

Nor could it always be prevented by not 
allowing the buyer to hold himself out as the 
owner. If the old owner still continued to 
represent himself as the owner, but allowed 
the buyer to buy for the current needs of the 
business, then the old owner would be respon- 
sible for the buyer’s obligations, for the latter 
in that case would be held to be his agent. 

There is but one way to absolutely pre- 
vent such things, and that is to sell a business 
only for full cash payment. 

(Copyright, 1916, by Elton J. Buckley.) 
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COST OF DELIVERY SERVICE. 


The Bureau of the Census of the United 
States proposes to inaugurate an investiga- 
tion concerning the cost of the delivery serv- 
ice of the retail merchants of the country. 
Of course, the investigation is linked up with 
the inevitable “high cost of living” cry, the 
Bureau apparently being of the opinion that 
retail delivery is an added burden on the 
consumer. This may be true in a certain 
sense, but it should not be forgotten that it 
is considerably more of a burden to the re- 
tailer who provides the service than to his 
customers. 








Just as an example, an efficient delivery 
system is part of a service rendered by any 
progressive dealer. It constitutes a consid- 
erable percentage of his overhead expense. 
He is compelled to have it because his pa- 
trons demand it. It is a fixed charge which 
be is unable to get away from, unless he 
diseards it entirely and does a cash-no-de- 
livery business, which is only practicable in 
certain localities. 


If the Bureau of the Census proposes to go 
about revolutionizing the retail delivery 
service of the country, with the object of 
reducing the expense along this line, the 
retailers will give three rousing cheers, but 
they will assume, and rightly, that any sav- 
ing should redound to their benefit and not 
to the consumers. The Bureau is making a 
bad guess if it imagines that if it is enabled 
to reduce delivery expense, say 3 per cent., 
the retailers will reduce their prices to the 
consumer that much. 


Quite likely the Bureau never heard of 
the movement for co-operative delivery that 
is now agitating the retail merchants of the 
country and which has been such a pro- 
nounced success in scores of towns. This 
movement is in the interest of retailers ex- 
clusively, who find that the exactions of the 
individual delivery service are making it 
difficult to mak a decent living. Consumers 
naturally derive a benefit in more efficient 
service, but it can be put down as a cold 
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fact that co-operative 
mean lower prices. 
this proposed investigation 
should be a good thing for the retailers, al- 
though the Bureau appears to be approach- 
ing it from the wrong angle. When the 
investigators find that delivery service is the 
“white man’s the retailers and 
not of the consumers, they may feel in- 
clined to change their viewpoint and bring 
some constructive and scientific thought to 
bear on the subject that will eventually help 
in solving a real problem in merchandising. 

One could have hoped, however, that this 
investigation had been placed in the hands 
of the Federal Trade Commission, as this 
bedy has shown a disposition to be of real 
assistance to the distributing class. Its first 
thought in connection with the improvement 
of the delivery service would doubtless have 
been how to go about it to benefit the re- 
tailer, because its work so far has brought 
the realization that the welfare of the dis- 
tributor is vitally linked up with that of 
the consumer.—Interstate Grocer. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


J. T. Martin has purchased the meat mar- 
ket at Virginia avenue and Second street, 
South “Cumberland, Md., which has been con- 
ducted by M. F. and R. T. Elfish for the past 
twelve years. 

W. S. Taylor, of Bellows Falls, Vt., has 
purchased a grocery and meat business in 
IHartford, Vt. 

Clayton’s meat market in Avalon, Waxa- 
hachie, Tex., has been destroyed by fire. 

A branch meat market will be opened at 
Marion and Mulberry streets, Reading, Pa., by 
Gougler & Luft, whose main market is located 
at S18 Penn street. 

The National Market Company has opened 
a meat market in the Rankin House, East 
State street, Sharon, Pa. 

First National Grocery Stores Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., to deal in groceries, provi- 
sions and supplies, has been incorporated with 
1 capital stock of $125,000. 

Public Service Grocery, Inc.. Yonkers, N. Y.. 
to conduct a retail grocery and provision busi- 
ness. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $500,000 by C. H. Egeln, Irvington, N. J.; 
H. Heckinger, 30 Church street, New York, 
N. Y., and C. B. Drake, Yonkers, N. Y. 

A meat and poultry market will be opened 
in the Brooklyn Hotel building, Petaluma, Cal., 
by Benjamin Cortz. 

John Eggers has sold his meat market in 
Treton, Ia., to Stewart Brodie. 

Plans are being prepared for the new munic- 
ipal market to be located on First avenue and 
Pennsylvania street. Evansville, Ind. 

Hockenbary & Miller, meat dealers, have 
moved into their new building in Aurora, Neb. 

EF. O. Weigert. member of the former meat 
firm of Weigert & Crouse. has purchased the 
fixtures and stock of Frank Swisher at 
Waynesboro, Pa., and will open a meat market. 

Charles Swain, formerly of the firm of Swain 
& Cadieux, has opened the White Market in 
Derby, Conn., with a line of meat, fish and pro- 
visions. 

C. H. Piggott and Walter L. Swentzel have 
opened a meat and grocery market in West 
Union, W. Va. 

A. Thomsen celebrated the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the opening of his butcher shop 
at 23083 Leavenworth street, Omaha, Neb., with 
a banquet at the Harney Hotel to his em- 
ployees and their families. 

Frank McIver has opened a meat market in 
Monson, Me. 

FE. BE. Bessire has purchased the Kelchner 
meat market at 115-117 South Topeka street, 
Wichita, Kan., and organized the Consumers’ 
Mercantile Company. This is the largest store 
of its kind in Kansas. 

J. F. Chambers is engaging in the meat busi- 
ness in the building in Marlow, Okla., recently 
occupied by the Bray Cash Store. 


THE NATIONAL 


L. A. Horn & Son have purchased the 
butcher shop of Wait & Hogan at Checotah, 
Okla. 

T. C. Bailey has sold out his meat market in 
Carnegie, Okla. 

James Bell has succeeded to the interest of 
his partner, Henry Kranz, in their meat busi- 
ness at Haven, Kan. 

George Lewis has disposed of his interest in 
the meat firm of Miller & Lewis, Jamestown, 
Kan., to N. J. Chapman. 

I. F. Watkins has opened a meat market in 
the Hickman building, Spiro, Okla. 

L. L. Longfellow has purchased the Will- 
iams butcher shop in Woodward, Okla. 

Blair & Love have engaged in the meat busi- 
ness at Konawa, Okla. 

James Wolf has purchased the meat market 
of L. G. Cochran at Fort Dodge, Kan. 

George H. Osborn has engaged in the meat 
business at 1402 North St. Francis avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

W. R. Varnell has been succeeded in the 


meat business at Hobart, Okla., by John 
Massey. 
Ed. Sinnett has re-opened the Sanitary 


Meat Market at Billings, Mont. 

John B. Scobbie, a butcher of 191 Warren 
street, Boston, Mass., has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy with $2,291 liabilities and no 
assets. 

Lyman E. Kane, formerly in the meat busi- 
ness, died at his home in Newark, N. J., at the 
age of 69. 

The meat firm of Main & Bontiller, Devon, 
Conn., has been dissolved, Mr. Bontiller hav- 
ing disposed of his interest to George Main, 
who will continue to conduct the business. 

William Wolf, formerly a butcher in Flush- 
ing, N. Y., died at his home there in his 30th 
year. 

L. J. Schill, of Gowrie, has purchased the 
meat market in Duncombe, Ia., formerly con- 
ducted by N. J. Olson. 

C. BE. Bradley, of Gravity, has purchased 
James Shum’s meat market in Clarinda, Ia. 

M. R. Williams has disposed of his butcher 
shop in Imperial, Neb. 

Henry Zubick has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of Otto Conrad at Harbine, Neb. 

A. W. Percy is erecting a building at Moor- 
croft. Wvo., and will install a meat market. 

Orvil Mason is about to engage in the meat 
brsiness at Longmont, Col. 

The Greenough-Hurley Company, Spokane, 
Wosh.. which handles meats, has sustained a 
small fire joss. 

The Snokare Meat & Poultry Company has 
moved from W18 Main avenue to W1117 First 
avenue, Snokane, Wash. 

Edward LeRoy has engaged in the 
business at Maple Rapids, Mich. 

EB. M. Simmons has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of Nelson & Sons at Los Angeles, Cal. 

W. E. Wiltner is building a new butcher 
shop in Havre, Mont. 

A. T. Brewer has sold his interest in the 
Selma Meat Market, Selma, Cal., to his 
brother, J. H. Brewer. 

J. D. Grant has sold his meat market in 
Glenwood, Ark., to D. H. Dixon. 

H. L. Cobb will move his meat market to a 
new location in Savannah, Mo. 

Fred Koehler, formerly in business at 
Thebes, Ill.. has bought Winter Bros.’ meat 
market in Cairo, Ill. 

Mrs. M. A. Davis has sold her meat and 
grocery market in Carmi, IIl., to M. Mitchell. 

Willis A. Coleman. meat dealer of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptey. 

D. P. Williams, a meat dealer, died at his 
seventy-one. 

G. G. Johnson has opened a meat market at 
231 Central avenue, Duluth, Minn. 

The sale of meat in the seventy-one retail 
stores conducted in St. Louis, Mo., by the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company has been 
discontinued. 

Harry Berry bought a meat market in Ting- 
ley. Towa. 

Truman Hall has sold his meat market in 
Granada, Minn., to his son, Clyde Hall. 

A meat market has been opened in Morris, 
Minn., by Loeffler & Cariney. 

Joseph Worth has purchased the Braddock 
Meat Market, Braddock, No. Dak. 
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P. N. Dufault and Henry Wilkins bought 
a meat market in Langdon, No. Dak. 

A meat market will be opened in Shields, 
No. Dak., by Robert Evans. 

H. Bosaker has sold his meat market in 
Summit, So. Dak., to G. W. Savage. 

Arthur Lehmkuhl has purchased George 
Jennerjohn’s interest in the meat market at 
Forestville, Wis. 

Benjamin Logan has purchased the meat 
market in Gays Mills, Wis., formerly conducted 
by Triggs & Hines. 

The meat market in Genoa Junction, Wis., 
formerly conducted by Brunswick & Son, has 
been purchased by John Foreman. 

Neilsen Brothers have sold their meat mar- 
ket in Grafton, Wis.. to Charles Tillman. 

Albert and William Wenzel, doing business 
as the Palace Meat Company, Marshfield, 
Wis., will dissolve partnership November 1, 
and both will open butcher shops of their own. 

a 
HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS. 
(Continued from page 150.) 

stocks of winter spreads. The same killer 
also moved seven cars June-December spreads 
at 2714c. for June and December and 2734c. 
for July to November inclusive. Last sales 
were at 27 and 2714c. for these months’ salt- 
ing. Sellers are now talking 281%/,c. for fur- 
ther movement and bids of 28c. are reported 
declined for several cars of June and Julys. 
Branded hides are also strong and sellers are 
now talking butt brands at 241% to 25c. nom- 
inal; Colorados, 24@241%c. asked. Native 
cows, all weights, are steady at 24@2414c. 
nominal and native bulls 22@23c. asked as 
to salting. Nothing new is reported in this 
market on local small packer hides. Native 
cows, all weights, are quoted at 22@238c.; na- 
tive steers, 25@2514c. asked, and native bulls, 
21@211,,c. normal. 

CALFSKINS.—Under the prevailing excit- 
ing hide market holders of New York packer 
and city calfskins hardly know what to ask, 
and authentic quotations are rather difficult 
to give. A car of N. Y. Cities sold during 
the past week at $3.35. $3.85 and $4.35, but 
sellers are now talking 10c. above these figures. 
There is very little stock available, as most 
collectors are closely sold up to the first of 
October. Butchers have advanced their prices 
le. per pound on green calf and 1c. each on 
pigskins on the first of the month. Straight 
outside cities are quoted at 15c. under the 
above prices. 


HORSEHIDES.—Firm ond higher. East- 
ern cities are held at $7@7.25 asked. Fronts 


are quoted at $4.75@5 end butts $2.70@2.75 
nominal. Buenos Ayres horse are strong and 
active. with sales noted of 5.000 8-kilo average 
at $6 and $2.000B. A’s at $6.121/. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The market is sen- 
sitive and continues in good demand. Deal- 
ers in the country are excited and not anxious 
sellers, talking higher prices. Ohio and Penn- 
svlvania buffs are quoted at 2114,@22e. as to 
quality. Boston brokers are talking 22c. firm 
for current Ohio buffs. Extremes are strong 
and held at 2314@24c. asked as to seller, lot. 
ete. with the inside recertly paid for several 
car lots and outside rumored paid for choice 
goods. Bulls are quoted firm at '18e, South- 
ern hides are firm under light offerings and 
in sympathy with the Northern hide situation. 
Sellers are demanding 201,@21c. for far 
southern hides as to section and seller ; north- 
erns are quoted at 21@211%4c. These figures 
for 25@60 lb. hides flat basis. Extremes are 
valued up to 22t4c. for good northern goods 
flat basis. Canadians and New Englands are 
steady but quiet. Market firm with neither 
tanners nor dealers anxious to trade. Tanners 
believe they can purchase all weighis at 201,c. 
flat basis, but some sellers are demanding 21c. 
for business. Buffs are auoted at 20%,@21c. 
nominal for business. Extremes 22c. asked. 
N. Y. State hides are steady and firmly held 
at 20@201,c. flat and some talking as high 
as 21c. 

DRY HIDES.—The entire market rules de- 
cidedly strong and generally excited on com- 
mon varieties. Tanners are continually in 
the market for supplies. but trading is natur- 
ally restricted owing to the limited available 

(Continued on page 162.) 
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Swift & Company’s sales of beef in New 
York City for the week ending October 7 aver- 


aged as follows: Domestic beef, 11.63c. per 


pound. 
The Fulton Market Live Carp Company, 
Inc., to conduct a fish business, has been in- 


corporated with a capital stock of $30,000 by 
DD. Finkelstein, 


206 East 115th street, New 
York, N. Y.; R. Hefter, 963 Avenue St. John, 
New York, N. Y., and H. V. Lyons, 738 


(rreene avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Retail kosher butchers have laid a complaint 


before District Attorney Swann that in the 


recent increase in live poultry prices the 
Wholesale Live Poultry Dealers’ Association 
had violated the Anti-Trust law by combining 
and agreeing on prices. The istrict Attorney 


promises to investigate. 


The following is a report of the number of 
pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York dur- 
ing the week ending October 7, 1916, by the 
New York City Department of Health: Meat 

Manhattan, 176 Ibs.; Brooklyn, 8,053 Ibs. ; 
total, 8,259 lbs. Fish—Brook- 
15 lbs.; total, 65 Ibs. 
Brooklyn, 6 Ibs. 


Bronx, 30 Ibs. : 
lyn, 50 Ibs.; Riehmond, 
Poultry and Game 
The report of former City Chamberlain 
Itenry Bruere as an efficiency expert after a 
survey of city departments for Mayor Mitchel 
contained a that wholesale 
terminal markets be established by the city. 
He found the 


erated by 


recommendation 


nine public markets now op- 
the city to be tending to improve 
the distribution of foodstuffs in some degree, 
but that there are not enough of them to be 
He found the fa- 
cilities at most of the nine entirely inadequate 
to meet More 
better equipped, would be 
opinion. 


as effective as is desirable. 


present needs. such markets, 


beneficial in his 


Charles 
York than 
which attended the A. M. P. A, 


Cincinnati. 


Albert 


delegation of 


and Rohe 


more 


headed the New 


twenty men 
convention at 
Needless to say, the crowd had a 
fine time under such chaperonage. The repre- 
sentation from New York included the Rohes, 
Otto Stahl, George Kern, Charles Hutwelker, 
Adolf Becker, brokers H. C. Zaun and William 
G. Agar, casings experts Henry Hoenigsberger, 
Max Marx and K. N. Farkas, spice specialist 
Sam Stretch, borax bill H. L. Harris, George 


A. Schmidt, J. G. Hugel the seale man, Lewis 


Koerner the salt man, William von Bargen 
of Armours. engineer Hiram Cohn, of the 


UL. S. Sanitary Separating Apparatus, Inc., a 


é 


bunch of scribes, and some more. 


The case of the State vs. Armour & Com- 
pany, on appeal by defendants, was heard by 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
this week before Justices Jenks, Stapleton, 
Thomas, Rich and Mills. The appeal is from 
the decision of the Court of Special Sessions 
of Yonkers on June 14, 1915, convicting de- 
fendants of violation of the Brooks Container 
and -Net Weight Law, in 


selling bacon 


wrapped with paper and string without mark- 
ing the net weight of the meat or of the con- 
tainer thereon. John B. Stanchtield appeared 
for Armour & Company and Deputy Attorney- 
General E. G. Griffin for the State. Both 
sides submitted briefs and argued the case. 
Decision was reserved. 


°, 
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THE RETAIL PRICE OF FOOD. 
Reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from approximately 725 retail dealers in 44 
of the principal industrial cities of the United 
“tates, than 1 per 
1916, in the 
the principal articles of 


shows a decline of less 
cent. from June 15 to July 15, 
combined price of 
food, 

This was largely due to the decline in the 
price of beef. The prices of pork and lard, 
The marked 
changes were in potatoes, which declined 19 
per cent.: e 


made slight advances. most 


ges advanced 7 cent., and 


per 


beans, which advanced 2] per cent. 

A comparison of prices from July 15, 1912, 
to July 15, 1916, shows an advance in the 
prices of all articles combined of 16 per cent., 
each article for which prices were carried 
for the period showing an advance. 

Round steak advanced 24 per cent. from 
July 15, 1912, to July 15, 1916, which was 
a greater advance than shown for any other 
meat, and advanced 41 


than 


sugar 


cent., a 
other 


per 
greater advance 
article. 

From July 15, 1915, to July 15, 1916, there 
was an advance on all articles combined of 


made by any 


16 per cent. Flour declined 7 per cent., sugar 
per and all ad- 


bacon 7 per cent., to hens 17 


advanced 25 cent., meats 


vanced, from 
per cent. 


<o—_— 





PRICES OF MEAT ANIMALS. 


From reports of several thousand corre- 


spondents all over the country sent to the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, Department of 
Agriculture, the following statement of the 


prices for meat animals has been issued: 


“The prices of meat animals—hogs, cattle, 
sheep, and chickens—to producers of the 
United States increased 4.1 per cent, from 


August 15 to September 15; in the past six 
vears prices increased in like period 0.9 
cent. 


per 
On September 15 the index figure of 
prices for these meat animals was about 23.7 
10.5 per 
cent. higher than two years ago, and 22.5 per 


per cent. higher than a vear ago, 
cent. higher than the average of the past six 
years on September 15. 

“The price of hogs on September 15 aver- 
the United States per 100 
pounds, compared with $8.61 a month before, 


$6.79 a vear ago, 


aged for $9.22 
and $7.48, the average Sep- 
tember 15 price of the past six years. 

“Beef cattle averaged $6.55 per 100 pounds, 
compared with $6.51 a month ago, $6.06 a 
year ago, and $5.46, the average September 
15 price of the past six vears. 

“Sheep averaged $6.25 per 100 pounds, com- 
pared with $6.22 a month before, $5.06 a 
year ago, and $4.49, the average September 
15 price of the past six years.” 


HIDE AND SKIN MARKET. 
(Continued from page 161.) 


stocks. Importers are very bullish on the fu- 
ture of the market, due to the high prices ob- 
tained both in the packer and frigorifico mar- 


kets and higher prices are being talked on 
fresh arrivals of Bogotas, Orinocos and Pu- 
erto Cabellos, ete., than last realized, which 
were 34¥,c. for Bogotas and Orinocos and 
34e. for Puerto Cabellos. Small scattering 


sales have been made at higher prices and it 
is reported that 1.250 country Guatemalas 
sold at 34¢., which puts cities on a 35c. basis. 
Also about 1,000 Salvadors sold at 35c. and 
SOO dry salted Porto Ricans at 26%4¢., which 
is 114¢. advance on the latter over last sales. 
Some 1,800 dry salted Peruvians sold at 25c. 
for various weights and about 2,000 Central 
Americans at the unchanged prices of 3514c. 
The River Plate market continues very strong 
and advancing. Some big sales have taken 
place there during the past week for U. 8. 
tanners. One large packer tanner purchased 
about 20,000 B. A’s 10@11 kilos at 536c., 
while another American buyer obtained about 
20.000 Montevideos 10-11 kilos, including 20 
per cent. No. 2’s all winter haired at 58e. An 
offering is noted of 10,000 Montevideos 10-11 
kilos 20 per cent. No. 2’s at 39c. B. A’s are 
being held at 37¢c. and Cordobas 10-11 kilos 
15 per cent. No. 2’s all winter haired at 39@ 
391,,c. Very high prices are being talked for 
Brazils. but these are so much above the 
views of buyers here that no trading is noted. 
Some shippers continue to talk up to 42c. for 
light average Cearas which last sold at 
and therefore importers are staying out of the 
Brazilian market so as not to excite condi- 
tions any more than they have to. A sale 
was made early in the period of 5,000 Bahia 
Minas at 3614c. and later in the week another 
importer sold 5,000 Bahia Minas at 38712. 
or an advance of a full cent. Chinas are ex- 
ceptionally strong and active. 


ode, 


Several thou- 
sand 10-24 Ibs. average sold at 21 pence to ar. 
rive. The season’s goods are being held at 22 
@221, pence as to weights C & F New York. 


WET SALTED HIDES.—The present week 
has been a remarkable one in the history of 
the frigorifico market. The week’s trading 
was approximately 211,000 hides, going to both 
Europe and United States tanners. Prices 
realized vary so much that it is impossible to 
say what was actually secured up to the pres- 
ent writing. It is reported that Sansimena 
sold 75,000 steers October, November and De- 
cember salting at $60.00 Argentine gold which 
figures around 281%-29c. in United States. 
20,000 Armour steers of similar salting sold of 
which price is confidential but thought to be 
steers last half September salting are reported 
taken over by the. packers’ own tanning ac- 
count. Also La Blanca reports selling 70,000 
steers from October to March, 1917, salting at 
various prices ranging from 29%,-30e. and 24,- 
000 September to end of year Argentinas sold 
at 1514 pence to Liverpool f.o.b, plant. It is 
now reported both here and in the middle west 
that further large have been made on 
frigorificos to speculators at extremely high 
prices. Although there has been large trading 
on these during the past week there are still 
fair supplies available of October, November 
and December salting. Brazils are strong with 
a sale noted of 2,000 Bahias at 22%4c. Im- 
porters are now offering 5.000 more at 25c. 
Spot lots of Mexicans were active and high 
prices realized. About 2,000 Vera Cruz sold 
at 23e. ex. “Monterey” and about 2,100 mixed 
Mexico cities and countries brought 28¢. 600 
Mexico city packers sold at 24c. with im- 
porters now talking 25c. for further business. 
Cubans are strong and a sale noted of 600 
Gibaras, 45 to 50 lbs. average, at 21%, c. 
Havanas are quoted at 22 to 22'%4c. as to 
weights. A small lot of about 100 Chilians 
averaging brought 21c. 


sales 
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Boston. 

Country hides are in fairly active demand, 
with strong prices. Offerings are pretty well 
cleaned up and the market in general shows 
an upward tendency. With some tanners 
prices are incidental, as it is a question of get- 
ting the hides suitable for their leather. Ohio 
extremes: have sold at 23% to 24e. in fairly 
good-sized lots. Ohio buffs are not as active 
as extremes are but are firmly held at 211% to 
22%,c. Because of the advances in western 


hides fictitious values have been placed on 
southerns. Best northern-southern extremes 
are offered 21144 to 22c. 25/60’s quoted at 


le. less. The market on New England skins 
is stronger, with extremes offered at 22c. flat 
and all weights at 2lc. The Canadian market 
remains in about the same condition, with 
prices about the same as for New Englands. 
Very few hides are being offered for sale. 
—_ —o— — 

FOR SINCERITY IN ADVERTISING. 

“Many of the 
which Europe has rejoiced the eyes and up- 
lifted the hearts of all the world were built 
in the Middle Ages by the craftsmen of the 
guilds,” says Alvan 


majestic structures with 


Macauley, president of 
the Packard Motor Car Company, in an arti- 
cle on honesty in doing business. “The mas- 
sive cathedrals, with their rose windows and 
the spa- 
cious, dignified town halls; the very guild- 
halls, such as the Cloth Hall of Ypres, rose 
under the patient, careful workmanship of 
these 


their heavenward pointing spires; 


associated artisans. The youth, ap- 
prenticed early, followed the father in the 
rank of master workman, and successive gen- 
erations devoted their best of brain and hand 
to worthy building. 

“Pride of workmanship was the common 
bond of That which took 


shape under the expert hand was accounted 


craftsmen then. 
the best testimony to the skill and honesty 
of its maker. 
honor. If 


If good, it was his chiefest 


indifferent, it was his sternest 
criticism. 
“To protect standards was 


good one of 


the main purposes of the guilds. They had 
examiners whose duty it was to scrutinize 
work, They refused their hallmark—which 
was their advertising emblem—to the cheap 
and the inadequate. Their 


was side of excellence, and 


whole influence 
thrown on the 
their sincerity gained for them such prestige 
that they were able to fix the standards 
even of pound 
guinea, and the guilder. 
“The rise of new conditions, principally the 
introduction overthrew the 
guilds. Unable to reform to meet the new 
situation, the guilds passed away. Their 


coinage—the sterling, the 


of machinery, 


work has survived them for centuries, elo- 
quent monuments to careful honesty and 
creative and interpretative artistry. And it 


would be well for the quality and the per- 
manence of work nowadays if something of 
the ancient guild method of judging products 
could be set up in modern times. 

“Truth is the splendid slogan of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. It 
must be well known to that organization 
that there is in the public prints much over- 
praising of underdone work. 

“The evil effects of this tendency are ap- 
parent. A 
achievements. 


false value is attached to minor 
The commonplace is awarded 
the praise that should go only 


€ 
work and to products of high quality. 


teal 
art is outraged, and good taste dulled. The 
public loses confidence in published words 


which are not backed by worthy goods. 
“Responsibility for this condition must be 
shared by the advertising writers who pro- 
this 
dorse it, and the publishers who spread _ it 
broadcast. 


duce copy, the manufacturers who en- 
The whole masquerade calls for 
action on the part of the Associated Adver- 
Clubs of the World. 


tion might well empower a committee to sit 


tising That organiza- 
as a tribunal before which extravagant claims 
might be put to the test. 

“Manufacturers who are jealous of their 
reputations and the good name of their prod- 


ucts ought to back up a committee like 
that. There are such manufacturers—many 


of them. Some of them are conspicuous for 
the restraint they exercise in describing their 
products. In the automobile industry, the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company is one, the 
Dodge Brothers another, to name only two 
of them. 

“But the list of those who should be checked 
in their wild charges through the dictionary 
is much longer. The blue sky is their only 
limit, and the superlative is to them merely 
a faint beginning. They are more than 
ridiculous. They are dishonest. Lacking 
self-restraint, they should be made to feel 
restraint, and the proper source of that con- 
trol is the great organization of publishers, 
advertisers and advertising craftsmen.” 

°, 


a 


SAVE YOUR NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


How often have you wished to refer to an 
article or an item of trade information or 
some valuable trade statistics in some back 
copy of The National Provisioner, only. to 
find that copy lost or mutilated? You will 








to genuine, 


be glad to know that we have succeeded at 
last in securing a really practical binder. 
You can now have your Provisioner in the 
form of a handsomely bound book ready to 
refer to at any time. 

The new binder is the simplest made. The 
binding is as simple as sticking papers on an 





ordinary file. 
of The 


volume. 


Each binder holds 26 copies 
National Provisioner, or an entire 
The binder has the appearance of a 
regular bound book. The is of cloth 
board and the name is stamped in gold. The 
binder makes a substantially-bound volume 
that will be a valuable part of your office 
equipment or a handy addition to 


cover 


your 
library. 

By special arrangement with the manufac- 
turers we can with this binder 
Merely send us your 
name and address. Simply say: “Send me 
your binder. I enclose $1.” The binder will 
be sent promptly, all charges prepaid. 


furnish you 


for only one dollar. 


a 
---—— Re - -— 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


(Continued from page 151.) 


cided scarcity of desirable killing stuff after 
the range season closes, as there seems to be 
a marked shortage in local sections. Feeding 
lambs are holding down to about last week’s 
level. A few lots of very choice, light-weight 
lambs have gone out at 10c., but $9.75 takes 
bulk of the lambs that weigh 60 Ibs. or better 
with some of the 65 to 7O-lb. varieties around 
$9.50. Wednesday's early estimate was 28,000 
head, and up to 10 o'clock indications pointed 
to about a steady range as compared with 
Tuesday's average. 

We quote: 

Natives—Good to choice lambs, 
10.35; poor to medium, $9@9.50: culls, $8 
@8.50; fat ewes, $7@7.25; poor to medium, 
$6.256.75; culls, $4@5.50: breeding ewes, 
$7.50@8.25. Westerns—Good to choice lambs, 
$10.25@10.50; fat yearlings, $8@8.75; fat 
wethers, $8@8.50:; fat ewes, $7.15@7.40; 
feeding lambs, $9 50\.110; feeding wethers, $7 
@7.50; feeding yearlings, $7.75@8.25; year- 
ling breeding ewes, $9.75@10.25. 


$9.85@ 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Common to prime steers . .$6.25@9.40 


Oxen and stags 
Bulls 


Cows 


LIVE CALVES. 


* calves, com. to fair, per 100 Ibs 9.00@13 


» calves, grassers 6.00@ 7. 


calves, fed 
» calves, 


—@Q— 


per 100 Ibs.. T7.00@ 8.5 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


lambs, 


culls, 


ordinary to fair .50@10.75 
yearlings . ‘ »— 


culls 


lambs, 
lambs, » 8.00 
ewes 7.00 


culls 


sheep, 


sheep, 


Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs 


medium 
140 Ibs, @10.15 


toughs 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
SOs a 00 eeerseaneneoneewed 15 @15% 
light 14% @15 
common to : 


Choice native 
Choice 


Native, 


native 
fair 

WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Choice native heavy 
light. 
common to fair 
Western, 
Western 


Choice 
Native, 


native 
Choice heavy 
Choice light 
Common to fair Texas 


Good to choice heifers 


Common to fair heifers 
Choice cows 
Common to fair cows 


Fleshy bulls... a 10 
BEEF CUTS. 


Western. City. 
18 @19 19 @20 
15 @ij @17 
114,@14% @i5 
is @19 @21 
| ia ooone 


Bologna @10% 


@17 
£@14%4 
@18 
@16 
@li4 14 @15 
£@14 @l4 
5@12 @13 
} rounds... ‘ 101,@11 @12% 
1 chucks. i @13 
2 chucks....... ake 101 @12% 


@12 


@18 
@15 
17% @18 
@16 


a errrerrry ©. 
1 hinds and ribs 
2 hinds and ribs.... 
3 hinds and ribs. 
1 rounds... ° ee 


2 rounds.... ‘ 11! 


@12% 
6@11 
2@ 91% 


DRESSED ‘CALVES. 


dressed, 


3 chucks .. §1 


Veals, 


Veals, 


city good to prime, per Ib.. 
country 


Western 


dressed, per 
calves, choice. 
Western calves, fair to good.... 


Grassers and buttermilks.. 


Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, 180 Ibs, 
Hogs, 160 Ibs.... 
Hogs, 140 Ibs. 
Pigs 
DRESSED SHEEP | AND LAMBS. 
Spring lambs, 
Lambs, 


choice 
choice 
Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


medium to g 
choice 


@14% 
@14% 
@13% 


PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade.) 
10 Ibs. 
12 to 14 Ibs. avg........ mew 
14 to 16 lbs, avg 


Smoked hams, 
Smoked hams, 
Smoked hams, 
Smoked picnics, light 
Smoked picnics, heavy 
Smoked shoulders 

Smoked bacon, boneless 
Smoked bacon (rib in).... 
Dried beef sets 

Smoked beef tongue, per Ib. 


Pickled bellies, heavy 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
SE. RN WEIN 9:50.50 0's s6Gewessecawe 23 @24 
Western @22 
@19 


Fresh 
Fresh pork loins, 
Frozen pork loins 
Fresh pork tenderloins 
Frozen pork tenderloins 
Shoulders, city 
Shoulders, 

Butts, regular 

Butts, boneless 

Fresh hams, city 
Fresh hams, Western 
Fresh picnic hams 


BONES, HOOFS AND wees. 


shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 
per 100 pes 

Flat shin bones, avg. 
100 pes 

Black 


Striped hoofs, 


Round 
75.00@ 80.00 
40 to 45 Ibs. 

65.00@ 70.00 
30.00 
40.00 
60@ 65.00 


hoofs, per ton @ 
per ton @ 
White hoofs, per ton 


Thigh bones, 
100 pes, 


ave. r 

£5.00@ 90.00 
8...125.00@ 150.00 
@ 75.00 
@ 50.00 


Horns, ave. 4 oz. and 
avg. 5 Of. 
71% oz. and over, No. 3's 
BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 
steer tongues, L. C, 
steer tongues, 
Fresh cow tongues 
Calves’ heads, scalded 
Sweetbreads, veal 
Sweetbreads, beef 
Calves’ livers 

Beef kidneys 


Hlorns, and over, 


Horns, avg. 
Fresh 
Fresh 


trim’d 
untrimmed.. 


@23e. 
@16e. 
@15e. 


a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
@65ce. apiece 

@&s5e._ a pair 

@A0ec. a pound 
@25c. a pound 
@l5e. a pound 
@10c. a pound 
Livers, @13c. a pound 
Oxtails @12¢ aplece 

Hearts, beef @10ce. 
Rolls, @30c. 
Tenderloin, @35e. 
Lambe’ @10c. 
Fxtra @We. 
Blade 


a pound 
pound 
pound 

a pair 
pound 


beef, 
fries . 
lean 


pork trimmings...... 


meat a pound 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
Ordinary shop fat @ 4% 
Suet, fresh and AV) @ 7 
Shop bones, per cwt.. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


wide, 


@35 


Sheep, imp., per bundle 
Sheep, 


Sheep. 


imp., medium wide, per bundle 


imp., medium, per bundle 
Sheep, per bundle 
Hog, free of salt, tes. or bbls., 


o b. New Y @s50 


imp., narrow, 


Hog, extra 
Hog, 


teef rounds, 


narrow, 
middles 


@i70 
@ai2 
domestic, per set, 
@13 
Peef rounds, export, per set, 
, @18 
@15 
New York.. a4 
each @ 7% 
@ma4 


@i5 


Beef bungs, piece, f. 0, 


3eef middles, per set, f. 0. b. 
3eef weasands, No. 1s, 
Beef 
Beef bladders, 
*Owing to unsettled war conditions 
casing quotations cannot be given. 


SPICES. 


weasands, No, 2s, each 


Sy Wt i a eas -dbcewe-c 


reliable sheep 


Whole. Ground, 
Pepper, Sing., white 24% 
Pepper, Sing., black 20% 
Pepper, Penang, w 24 
Pepper, red 22 25 
Allspice oe 8% 
Cinnamon ..... oe ee 25 
Coriander 12 
22 


No, 1 

No, 2 

No. 3 

Branded skins 

Ticky skins 

No. 1 B, M. 

No. 2 Ba M. skins..ccccccccccce 
el 

No, 2, 121-14 ....... 


October 14, 1916 


@4.15 
@2.45 
@4.65 
@4.40 
@4.40 
@2.25 
@5.10 
@4.85 
@3.50 
@4.50 
@3.50 
@4.50 


No. 1 B, M., 
No. 2 B. M., 
No. 1 kips, 
No. 2 kips, 14-18 

No. 1 B. M. kibs, 14-18...... 

Pe Se Te WADE s be cv vccccdeccbbscucd ‘ 
No, 1 heavy kips, 18 and over 

No. 2 heavy kips, 18 
Branded kips 
Heavy branded kips 
Ticky kips 
Heavy ticky 


and over 


kips 
DRESSED POULTRY. 


TURKEYS. 
Fresh killed, dry-packed— 


Spring broiling, 2% to 3 Ibs., 
Spring, 6 to 8 lbs., each 
Old hens, dry-pkd., avg. 
Old toms, scalded 
Old dry-picked 
CHICKENS. 
Fresh, dry-packed, 12 to box— 


Western, milk fed, 17 lbs. to dos. and 
under, Ib. ccccccce 30 


Western, milk , 18 to 24 Ibs. to dos. .30 
Western, milk 25 to 30 lbs. to doz.. 
Western, milk , 31 to 36 Ibs. to doz.. 


Western, 17 lbs. and under te 
doz. 


Western, 


each......30 
best.... 


toms, 


18 to 24 Ibs. 
Western, 25 to 30 Ibs. 
Western, 31 to 36 Ibs. 

Fresh soft-meated, barrels— 

Phila. and L. I., fancy, 8 to 4 lbs. 
pair ereoceses 
Va., milk fed, broilers eeacceeces 
Western, dry-pkd., 3 to 4 lbs. to pair.. 
Western, corn fed, 7 and over lbs. to 

pair 

Fowls—12 to box, dry-packed— 

Western, boxes, 60 Ibs. and over to doz., 
dry pkd. 
Western, boxes, 
picked 
Western, boxes, 
picked 
Western, boxes, 
picked eee 
Western, boxes, 30 to 35 ms to doz., dry- 
picked 
Western, 

Fowl—Barrels, 
Western, 
Western, 
Old 

Fowl—bbls.—- 

Southern and S. W., 

Other Poultry— 
Squabs, prime, 

per doz. ... 
Long Island fresh ducklings........++++ 
Geese, Western, fancy ....... 


LIVE POULTRY. 


corn fed, 


@20 


boxes, under 30 Ibs. to doz..... @19 
iced— 

5 Ibs, 
4 to 4% lbs. 


per Ib 


@22% 
@22 
@15% 


end over..... 
dry-picked.21 


boxes, seee 
boxes, 
Cocks, 


@21 


large 


white, 10 Ibs. to dos., 
sdeesincedecstnesseeeseasceoeeee 


@22 

ocereasees. a 
@21 
@20 
@13% 
@20 


Chickens 
owls 
Roosters, 
Turkeys 
Geese, per Ib. 

extra (92 score) 
higher (scoring lots) 
Firsts 
extras 
Firsts 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
l’rocess, 
Process, 


we 35% @36 
@34% 


wet @32 
vecceceees 30% @31%5 


@40 


extras 
extra firsts 


gathered, 
gathered, 
gathered, firsts 
gathered, seconds 
dirties, No. 1 

chex, prime to choice 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
meal, 3 and 50, per 


Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 


Bone steamed, 
ton 

Bone meal, raw, per ton 

Dried blood, high grade... 

Nitrate of sodu—spot 

Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 
New York 

Ground tankage, N. 
cent, ammonia 

Garbage tankage 

Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. ¢c. ammonia 
and 15 p. ¢c. bone phosphate, de- 
livered, Baltimore 

Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14% 
ammonia and about 10% B. Phos- 


@ 7.00 


3.50 and 10c, 


Lime —@— 
Wet, acidulated, 7 p. ec. ammonia per 

ton, f. o. b. factory (35c. per unit 

available phos. acid). . nom, @2.70 and 35¢. 
Sulphate ammonia, for shipment, per 

100 Ibs., guar. veces @ 4.00 
Sulphate ammonia, per 100 ibs., spot, 

guar., 25% ...... 





